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THE    LIFE 


OF    THE 


HONOURABLE  SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH. 


A  Continuation  of  the  farther  Proceedings  in  the 
Avanious  Demand  of  the  Tunis  Basha,  and  its 

Jinal  Conclusion  ;  with  an  Account  of  another 
Avania,  and  the  Lawsuit  about  the  Misteria  Pri- 
vilege ;  with  some  Passages  following  upon  the 
Defeat  at  Vienna;  all  which  matters,  being  of 
like  nature  with  the  former,  are  here  added,  as 
they  were  extracted  from  other  correspondencies 

from  the  same  house  at  Constantinople. 

"  THE  Vizier  Azem  having  made  his  demand 
of  fifteen  purses,  to  determine  that  demand 
in  favour  of  the  English  ;  which  sum  the  Turks 
thought  little,  to  free  so  great  a  demand ;  and  the 
English  thought  it  too  much  to  give  on  so^ false 
a  pretence  ;  and  the  Turks,  finding  they  could 
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fasten  nothing  certain  on  us,  but  good  words, 
*  that  the  business  being  done,  we  would  not  be 
ungrateful ;'  the  vizier  again  calls  the  ambassador 
to  justice,  with  intention,  to  all  appearance,  really 
to  condemn  us  in  some  very  considerable  sum, 
which,  between  him  and  the  grand  signer,  should 
have  been  eaten  up,  and  the  basha  get  but 
little. 

"  When  we  were  come  to  justice  in  the  vizier's 
house,  the  basha  makes  a  double  demand  against 
us  of  a  thousand  purses  of  money,  specifying  the 
particulars,  till  the  vizier  cried,  *  Hold !  it  is 
enough ;'  and  yet  the  basha  cried,  he  had  yet 
farther  demands.  The  vizier  demands  the  am- 
bassador's answer ;  which  was,  in  short,  to  deny 
all,  and  to  argue  that  we  were  not  liable  to  answer 
so  unjust  a  demand.  But,  after  all  we  could  say, 
we  had  certainly  been  condemned,  but  that  the 
ambassador  found  out  an  expedient  to  demand 
time  to  acquaint  the  king  of  England  therewith  ; 
for  which  end  a  convenient  time  was  granted. 

"  The  demanding  time,  in  Turkey,  is  commonly, 
by  the  Turkish  officers,  understood  as  if  the  party 
had  a  mind  to  compound  with  them.  And  certain- 
ly so  the  grand  vizier  understood  it ;  which  made 
him  grant  it  so  easily :  but  afterwards,  finding 
soon  how  he  was  frustrated,  I  believe  he  heartily 
repented  of  it.  Soon  after,  came  advices  to  Con- 
stantinople of  Sir  John  Finch's  being  recalled, 
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and  my  Lord  Chandois  going  to  succeed  him,  who 
would  bring  letters,  in  answer  to  his  demand, 
from  his  majesty ;  which  advice  the  ambassador 
sent  to  court,  and  thereby  stopped  all  proceedings. 

"  A  vizier  is,  in  some  measure,  afraid  of  an 
ambassador,  till  he  hath  had  his  audience  of  the 
grand  signer,  where  he  may  easily  and  unavoid- 
ably complain  of  him  ;  which  audience  being  once 
past,  it  is  very  hard  for  an  ambassador  to  make 
complaints ;  because  the  vizier  hath  all  his  crea- 
tures about  the  grand  signor :  so  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  attempting  desperate  means, 
which  ambassadors,  especially  of  rich  nations,  do 
not,  but  on  very  great  exigencies,  attempt.  My 
Lord  Chandois  arrives  at  Constantinople,  and 
brings  from  his  majesty  of  England  to  the  vizier, 
and  to  the  grand  signor,  letters  of  two  sorts ;  one 
to  be  delivered  in  case  the  vizier  did  not  comply, 
of  a  high  nature ;  and  the  other,  as  usual,  of  cere- 
mony only,  to  be  delivered  in  case  all  went  well. 

"  In  the  first  audience  with  the  vizier,  the 
ambassador,  Lord  Chandois,  delivers  the  high  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  the  vizier,  which  the  vizier 
read  over  all  himself;  and  made  no  other  reply 
thereto,  only  bade  him  welcome.  In  this  letter  of 
his  majesty  to  the  vizier,  he  found  his  avanias 
laid  open,  and  the  king  of  England  demanding 
justice  for  the  detention  of  the  capitulations,  a 
thing  of  a  high  nature  ;  at  which  he  was  strangely 
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surprised :  for,  though  it  was  not  imputed  to  him, 
hut  his  kaia  (who  had  been  strangled  a  little  be- 
fore) yet  the  vizier,  to  clear  himself  thereof,  ordered 
three  hundred  purses,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  by  the 
Jew  his  merchant,  which  was  the  sum  the  vizier 
received.  The  Jew  pretended  it  was  the  dead 
kaia's  money ;  but  we  knew  well  it  was  paid  out 
of  the  vizier's  own  treasury  ;  and  the  vizier  ordered 
the  ambassador  not  to  say  a  word  more  of  that 
matter.  The  money  was  received  with  all  joy  by 
the  ambassador  and  nation,  as  a  happy  omen  (being 
the  ambassador's  first  negotiation)  that  all  suc- 
cesses would  be  as  prosperous :  but  there  wanted 
not  amongst  us  some  who  feared  the  ill  conse- 
quences, which  shortly  after  we  found,  paying  too 
dear  for  this  money. 

"  In  the  same  letter  his  majesty  told  the  vizier, 
that  he  had  examined  into  the  demand  of  the 
Basha  of  Tunis ;  in  which  he  found  all  falseness 
and  ingratitude  ;  and  that,  after  so  great  kindness 
as  freeing  his  goods  from  pirates  of  Malta  and 
Leghorn,  which  he  neither  was  nor  could  be 
obliged  to  do ;  he  therefore  required  to  have  the 
basha  exemplarily  punished,  for  making  so  un- 
reasonable and  false  a  demand.  This  letter  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for  the  vizier  wholly  dismissed 
that  business ;  which,  I  think,  was  all.  But;,  since 
the  Tunis  basha  is  dead,  and  his  heirs  made  the 
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same  claim,  which  is  overcome,  and  a  quietus  ob- 
tained ;  which  hath  removed  all  fears  of  farther 
trouble  from  it. 

"  Hitherto  all  goes  well,  and  on  our  side :  but 
the  king's  men  of  war,  with  the  old  ambassador, 
being  departed,  the  grand  vizier  began  to  recol- 
lect with  himself,  how  he  had  been  deceived  of  his 
hopes  by  us,  first  in  losing  so  great  a  sum,  as  he 
expected,  out  of  the  Tunis  basha's  business  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  refunding  such  a  sum  as  three  hun- 
dred purses,  which  he  had  kept  so  long  in  his 
maw ;  and,  therefore,  resolved  revenge  upon  us : 
And,  consulting  his  jackals,  the  great  customers  of 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  he  was  by  them  put 
into  the  following  way. 

A  Seventh  Avania,  of  about  Three  per  cent.  Custom 
of  Silk  outward. 

"  IN  Turkey,  as  in  all  countries,  the  importer 
pays  one  custom,  and  the  exporter  another ;  but, 
at  Smyrna,  to  avoid  stealing  of  custom,  which  the 
Franks  performed  more  cunningly  than  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  Turks  found  it  least  liable  to 
cheats  to  receive  the  exporting  custom  of  the 
seller ;  so  that  the  Frank,  by  his  own  hands,  as 
exporter,  pays  no  custom.  But,  in  the  form  of 
the  capitulations,  we  are  to  pay  three  per  cent, 
custom  outwards,  as  well  as  inwards.  Upon  which 
foot,  the  vizier  demands  three  per  cent,  on  all 
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silk  that  had  been  shipped  in  five  years  time  last 
past ;  which  account  would  have  produced  near 
two  hundred  purses  of  money,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  vizier,  having  had  so  ill  success 
in  meddling  with  the  ambassador  himself,  thought 
fit  to  send  him  word,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  but,  the  customer  demanding  against  the 
merchants,  he  must  and  would  do  him  justice. 
Upon  this  account,  the  ambassador  is  sent  for  to 
the  vizier's,  with  positive  orders  to  bring  all  his 
merchants  with  him ;  which  he  was  forced  to 
obey ;  and  there  found  many  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  empire. 

"  The  Turks  at  first' were  very  civil  to  the  am- 
bassador, declaring  that  this  was  the  customer's 
demand  against  the  merchants,  in  which  the  vi- 
zier must  do  justice.  The  kaia  went  into  another 
apartment  to  the  grand  vizier ;  and,  returning  to 
the  ambassador,  declared,  that  the  vizier  had  or- 
dered the  merchants  to  be  put  in  prison,  till  they 
paid  the  custom  of  silk  exported.  To  which  the 
customer  replied,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 
a  crowd,  two  of  the  chief  were  enough.  So  two 
merchants  of  the  chief  house  were  seized  by  the 
chiauses.  The  ambassador  urged  what  was  pos- 
sible to  be  alleged  in  our  defence,  but  could  not 
be  effectual ;  when,  taking  one  of  them  by  the 
hand,  he  had  great  affronts  put  upon  him  ;  which 
farther  to  prevent,  they  stole  away  with  their 
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chiauses ;  and  his  lordship  retired  to  his  house, 
hoping  time  would  show  some  remedy  to  this 
desperate  business. 

"  But,  to  show  how  great  a  height  of  irre- 
ligion  the  Turks  are  come  to,  in  acting  this  vio- 
lence contrary  to  their  own  law,  take  this  pas- 
sage, which  happened  to  one  of  the  merchants, 
who  was  a  chief  actor  in  this  affair.  He  finding 
that,  with  his  companion,  he  was  going  to  prison, 
which,  in  Turkey,  is  extreme  bad,  and  the  pri- 
soners exposed  to  great  cruelties  and  tortures, 
thought  best  to  say  somewhat  for  himself;  and 
thereupon  he  cried  out,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
*  That  the  Vizier  Azem's  command  was  to  put 
the  silk  merchants  in  prison  for  custom  due  from 
them  ;  and  that  he  was  no  silk  merchant,  and 
had  never  shipped  any,  and  appealed  to  their  law.' 
Now,  the  Turkish  religion  hath  this  article  in  it, 
that  the  Turk,  who  refuseth  to  go  to  the  law, 
when  required,  is  divorced  from  his  wife,  his 
children  are  bastards,  and  he  an  infidel.  All  the 
great  officers  were  startled  at  this  appeal ;  but 
the  customer  of  Constantinople,  with  great  threats, 
told  the  merchant  that  he  would  prove  it  upon 
him ;  and  so  bade  the  officers  carry  him  away, 
which  they  did. 

"  They  continued  in  prison,  in  all,  forty-two 
days  ;  in  which  time  there  wanted  not  treaties  to 
accommodate  the  business,  which,  at  last,  with 
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utmost  difficulty,  was  concluded,  by  payment  of 
an  hundred  and  ten  purses,  or  fifty -five  thousand 
dollars.  The  merchants  continued  tolerably  in 
health  thirty-eight  days,  when  one  of  them,  ht 
that  had  appealed  to  the  law,  fell  ill ;  and,  upon, 
occasion  of  the  ambassador's  interpreter  coming  to 
him,  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  in  Turkish,  *  That 
he  would  not  die  there :  if  he  owed  any  man 
any  thing,  he  would  pay  him :  if  he  had  done 
any  crime,  let  his  head  fly :  since  the  ambas- 
sador could  not  free  him,  he  had  slaves  in  his 
house,  and  he  would  send  one  of  them  with  an 
arze*  to  the  grand  signer.'  This  was  thought, 
considering  the  spies,  that  constantly  attended 
them,  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion ;  for,  in  two  or  three  days  time  after,  they 
were  freed. 

"  To  demonstrate  farther  the  precipitate  vio- 
lence  of  Cara  Mustapha,  I  will  add  what  hap- 
pened to  the  chief  Dutch  merchant  and  secretary 
to  the  ambassador,  Signer  de  Brusses.  He  had  a 
demand  on  a  Greek  for  a  thousand  dollars,  for 
which  he  was  forced  to  carry  him  before  the  vi- 
zier, where,  making  some  small  mistake,  the  vi- 
zier said  he  was  a  cheat.  To  which  he  replied, 
'  That  Franks  use  not  to  make  false  demands.' 
The  vizier  understanding  that  to  reflect  on  Turks, 

*  QAn  irresistible  appeal  to  the  Grand  Signer  with  fire,  to 
be,  on  failing  of  right,  capital.] 
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as  saying  they  did,  was  so  angry,  that  he  imme- 
diately ordered  him  two  hundred  drubs  on  the 
bare  feet,  in  public  divan,  of  which  he  had  a 
hundred  and  eighty ;  and  it  was  thought  he  never 
recovered  it,  for  soon  after  he  died." 

An  Account  of  the  Mister ia  Privilege  in  Turkey, 
by  the  Merchant  imprisoned,  and  who  appealed 
to  the  law,  as  above. 

"  THE  misteria  is  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
all  goods  by  measure,  and  one  and  a  half  upon  all 
goods  sold  by  weight.  This  lies  very  heavy  on 
some  goods,  and  was  exacted  very  troublesomely 
on  our  English  merchants,  especially  for  their  lead 
and  tin. 

"  A  Jew  was  farmer  of  this  duty  in  Tikerdag, 
a  little  city  near  Constantinople.  This  man,  having 
to  do  with  Armenians,  had  great  contests  with 
them ;  and  the  better  to  fortify  himself  in  his 
demands,  and  to  get  the  duty  of  them,  sought  to 
get  the  barratt  itself,  which  is  the  patent  of  the 
Misteri-aga  of  Galata,  and  the  order  or  warrant 
of  the  duty ;  but  they  that  had  it,  would  by  no 
means  produce  it.  This  Jew,  being  a  cunning 
fellow,  and  resolving,  if  possible,  to  get  the  better, 
whatever  it  cost  him,  applied  to  the  grand  sig- 
ner's chief  page,  called  Sellectar-aga ;  and,  by 
laying  out  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  small 
agreeable  presents,  he  obtains  aji  authentic  copy 
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of  the  Misteri-aga's  barratt.  But  it  stood  him  in 
no  stead ;  for  it  did  not  contain  any  warrant  for 
his  claim  against  the  Armenians. 

"  Upon  this,  he  was  much  offended,  and,  find- 
ing his  money  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  de- 
sired, by  any  means,  to  get  some  of  it  back  again. 
In  order  to  which,  he  applied  himself  to  me,  whom 
he  thought  he  might  safely  trust ;  and,  by  making 
some  small  discoveries  to  me,  as  he  thought  might 
well  turn  to  account,  for  what  he  might  receive 
for  his  pains,  not  imagining,  as  was  believed,  that 
the  import  was  so  great  as  it  proved,  obtained  a 
promise  of  a  reasonable  reward,  and  left  the  book 
with  me.   I  for  divers  weeks  together  strictly  exa- 
mined it,  and,  in  so  doing,  was  much  surprised  to 
find  how  the  nation  was  abused,  by  being  made  to 
pay  sharp  duties,  without  any  title  or  warrant. 
And,  thereupon,  I  acquainted  the  ambassador  and 
the  nation  with  this  discovery,  and  the  evidence  I 
had,  by  an  authentic  copy  of  the  barratt ;  and 
thereupon  the  ambassador  gave  the  Jew  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  dollars  ;  and  it  proved  the  saving  to 
the  nation  of  above  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  in  that  place  ;  for,  in  several 
lawsuits  before  the  kaimacham,  cadis,  &c.  we  ob- 
tained sentence  in  our  favour. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  the  manner  of 
our  proceeding.  The  French  ambassador,  at  his 
audience,  sought  an  article  to  settle  the  misteria, 
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which  much  startled  me ;  for  I  concluded,  if  it 
were  settled  by  capitulation  with  one  Frank  nation, 
they  would  hear  nothing  against  it  from  others ; 
and  thereupon  I  communicated  this  grand  secret 
to  a  French  merchant,  and  showed  him  what 
might  be  gained  by  law,  and  how  their  article 
would  deprive  them  of  that  advantage.  The 
Monsieur  was  sensible,  and  wrote  to  the  ambassa- 
dor so  as  stopped  the  proceeding  in  that  point. 
Our  ambassador,  understanding  this,  was  in  a 
most  furious  rage  with  me,  as  if  I  had  disclosed 
the  secrets  of  his  nation.  But  I  gave  him  reason, 
upon  consideration  of  which  he  was  satisfied. 

"  After  this,  I  called  the  rnisteri-aga  to  law, 
and  the  cause  came  at  last  to  hearing  before  the 
vizier.  He  refused  to  compel  the  aga  to  show  his 
barratt,  as  giving  opportunity  to  pick  holes  in  it ; 
but  said,-  *  If  you  would  know  any  particular 
matters,  I  will  search  and  tell  you.'  Then  I  asked 
what  duty  I  was  to  pay  for  — — ;  the  aga  de- 
manded — • —  ;  and  it  was,  upon 

search,  found  to  be  but :  differ- 
ence enough  ;  and  the  vizier  ordered  that  to  be 
the  rate.  Then,  having  this  encouragement,  I 
came  to  my  main  point;  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have 
brought  in  great  quantities  of  lead  and  tin,  neces- 
sary for  the  wars,  at  a  time  when  you  cannot  be 
without  it.'  The  vizier  took  good  notice  of  that 
lead  and  tin,  and,  searching,  found  it  to  pay  but 
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,  at  which  the  aga  was  much 

startled,  for  he  demanded,  and  used  to  receive 
.  This  was  a  thing  so  unex- 
pected to  both  the  vizier  and  aga,  that  they  fell  to 
searching  the  barratt  over  and  over  again  ;  but, 
after  all,  could  find  no  other  rate :  whereupon  sen- 
tence went  accordingly  ;  to  which  the  conjuncture 
of  the  wars  did  not  a  little  contribute.  But,  all  this 
while,  the  copy  was  a  great  secret,  and  so  ought  to 
continue  among  the  merchants  for  ever;  for  it 
serves  only  to  point  out  the  weak  places.  And,  if 
the  copy  had  then  been  showed,  it  would  have 
been  taken  from  them,  and  means  found  to  trace 
the  deliverer,  and  the  Jew,  as  well  as  his  friend, 
have  suffered  fatally  for  it. 

"  This  service  I  did  the  company  and  nation 
in  Turkey ;  and,  in  my  return,  expected  their 
acknowledgments  in  some  honorary  way ;  but,  so 
far  from  that,  I  have  not  had  common  thanks,  and 
scarce  good  looks ;  which  confirms  an  old  lesson, 
that  '  He  who  serves  a  community,  must  secure  a 
reward  by  his  own  means,  or  expect  it  from  God.' ': 

Some  Passages  since  the  cutting  off  Cara  Musta- 
pha,  and  his  ill  Management  of  the  Hungarian 
War;  by  the  same  Merchant. 

"  ORDERS  were  sent  to  Belgrade  (where,  after 
the  rout  at  Vienna,  he  was  retreated)  for  taking 
off  his  head ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Constanti- 
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nople,  by  the  great  master  of  the  horse,  for  seizing 
all  his  estate  ;  which  was  done  with  great  rigour. 

"  This  master  of  the  horse  (now  vizier)  was  an 
old  friend  to  our  nation  ;  which  disposed  the  am- 
bassador to  wait  on  him,  telling  him  how  barba- 
rously we  had  been  treated,  and  instanced  in 
divers  particulars.  Sullaman  Aga,  as  he  was 
called,  desired  these  might  be  listed,  and  given  to 
him,  saying  he  would  show  it  to  the  grand  sig- 
nor ;  which  was  so  done,  and,  among  others,  the 
list  showed  that  of  Pentloe's  estate,  that  imported 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
grand  signer,  on  sight  of  the  list,  ordered  that, 
due  proofs  being  made,  the  heirs  of  the'  vizier 
should  be  made  to  give  satisfaction.  So  all  seem- 
ed hopeful,  and  very  fair. 

"  But  that  putting  us  upon  proofs  was,  in  truth, 
as  much  as  to  say  we  should  have  nothing  ;  for 
to  bring  legal  witness  was  next  to  impossible.  Our 
own  dragomen  and  servants  were  Christians, 
whose  testimony  passeth  not  against  Turks  ;  then, 
such  bribing  tyrannizing  businesses  are  always 
acted  underhand,  with  all  privacy ;  so  that  few 
or  none  but  the  very  actors  know  of  them.  And, 
divers  times,  the  vizier's  money  was  assigned  to 
Jews,  whose  testimony  also  will  not  pass  ;  and  the 
actors  were  the  vizier's  creatures,  who,  on  his 
death,  were  generally  dispersed :  so  that  there  is 
no  proof  left,  except  Usine  Aga,  the  great  cus- 
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tomer  of  Constantinople.  This  man  could  testify 
all,  and  find  other  witnesses ;  but  never  will  be 
persuaded  to  it." 

Memorandums  of  some  things  that  passed  in  the 
Transactions  at  Adrianople,  1675,  when  Sir 
John,  Finch  had  his  Audience  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nor, and  renewed  the  Capitulations. 

"  AT  Sir  John  Finch's  first  arrival  at  Adria- 
nople,  he  was  infinitely  displeased  with  his  conack 
(or  lodging),  it  being  neither  for  honour  nor 
convenience  fit  for  his  lordship's  reception  ;  the 
fault  of  which  was  imputed  to  Signor  Antonio 
Perorie,  his  second  dragoman,  who  had  been  there 
almost  two  months  before,  chiefly  for  the  provid- 
ing his  lordship's  honourable  reception  and  con- 
venience there.  His  lordship's  anger  proceeded 
to  that  height  against  Signor  Antonio,  that  he 
vowed,  with  the  most  execrable  protestations, 
never  to  be  reconciled,  nor  to  suffer  him  to  stay 
in  town  ;  but  threatened  to  warn  him,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  be  gone  for  Constantinople,  else  he 
would  have  him  drubbed.  Signor  Antonio  took 
no  farther  notice  thereof,  but  retired  to  his  pri- 
vate lodging,  and  gave  out,  that  his  affairs  re- 
quired him  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  was 
ready  to  go.  Signor  Georgio  Drapieres,  the  chief 
dragoman,  the  next  day,  by  order  from  court,  had 
a  better  house,  belonging  to  a  Jew,  emptied,  whi- 
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ther  his  excellency  removed ;  still  keeping  the 
other  also  for  servants,  &c.  which  somewhat  ap- 
peased. Then,  after  the  end  of  three  days,  Mr.  Hyat 
advised  Signor  Antonio  to  humble  himself  to  my 
lord,  and  ask  his  pardon.  He  went  presently, 
and  did  it ;  and  my  lord  immediately  forgave  all, 
and  took  him  into  as  full  grace  and  favour  as  ever. 
"  His  excellency,  thus  settled,  called  the  nation 
together,  and  advised  with  them,  what  new  arti- 
cles he  should  demand  to  be  inserted  in  the  capi- 
tulations ;  which  being  agreed  upon,  and  turned 
into  Turkish,  they  were  sent  to  the  vizier's  kaia, 
that  they  might  be  by  him  presented  to  the  vizier, 
having  first  had  the  advice  of  the  reis  effendi  (or 
chancellor  as  to  acts  of  state),  who  had  promised 
his  assistance  in  the  passing.  The  kaia  received 
them  very  favourably,  giving  the  like  fair  pro- 
mises of  his  assistance.  Some  days  after,  the 
dragomen  soliciting  for  an  answer  from  the  kaia 
and  reis  effendi ;  it  was  demanded  whether,  in 
the  article  relating  to  the  custom  of  cloth,  the 
cloth  of  his  own  nation  only,  or  that  of  other 
nations  also,  was  intended ;  which  his  excellency 
was  glad  to  hear ;  and,  to  clear  that  point  fully, 
sent  them  word,  that  he  meant  it  only  for  Eng- 
lish cloth,  and  was  willing  they  should  except 
Dutch,  French,  and  Venetian,  expressly  by  name, 
if  they  pleased.  The  dragomen,  continuing  this 
solicitation,  were  told,  that  matter  of  the  articles 
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must  be  consulted  with  the  teftardar,  or  chief  trea- 
surer ;  but  the  grand  signer  keeping  then  solemn 
feasts  upon  the  circumcision  of  his  son,  and  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  they  must  attend  till  those 
were  over,  before  any  business  would  be  done,  nor 
could  they,  but  very  seldom,  during  those  feasts, 
come  to  the  speech  of  either  the  kaia,  or  reis 
effendi, 

"  The  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  for  many 
ages,  had  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Latins ; 
though  all  sorts  of  Christians  had  permission  of 
saying  their  mass  and  prayers  there  at  certain 
seasons,  and  in  a  certain  course.  Now  there  was 
a  certain  Greek,  Paniotache  by  name,  who  had 
served  the  Germans  for  many  years  as  chief  dra- 
goman, and,  during  the  wars  in  Candia,  was  in  the 
camp  with  the  vizier ;  where,  being  serviceable, 
he  had  obtained  his  favour  in  a  great  degree ; 
and,  taking  his  times,  insinuated  into  the  vizier, 
that  the  Greeks  were  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  whereas  the  Latins,  or  Franks, 
had  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  lived  in  hopes 
again  to  conquer,  and  possess  the  Holy  Land, 
whenever  they  might  be  but  at  peace  among  them- 
selves ;  and  that  this  their  custody  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  was  a  kind  of  footing,  that  they  pre- 
tended to  hold  of  their  old  right.  That  among 
Christians,  the  custody  of  that  holy  place  was 
looked  on  as  a  great  honour  and  prerogative,  and 
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that  it  was  much  fitter  for  the  honour  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  that  their  vassals,  who  were 
faithful  to  them,  and  had  no  other  dependence, 
should  be  honoured  with  it,  rather  than  strangers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  perpetual  hostility, 
and,  at  best,  but  false  friends.  By  such  means, 
he  obtained  privately  (his  own  nation  knowing 
little  thereof,  until  it  was  done)  a  solemn  grant  of 
the  thing  desired,  confirmed  by  the  grand  signer's 
own  signature.  But,  considering  how  he  had  been 
all  along  a  servant  to  the  Franks,  he  enjoined 
the  Greeks  not  to  make  use  thereof  until  after 
his  decease,  which,  not  long  after  the  vizier's 
return  from  Candia,  happened ;  when  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  took  out  commands,  and  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Franks 
drove  out,  without  being  able  by  any  means  to 
defend  themselves  ;  though  great  offers  of  money 
had  been  made,  and  all  endeavours  used. 

"  The  friars  of  Jerusalem  that  attended  this 
business,  desirous  to  move  every  stone  that  might 
be  for  their  advantage,  hearing  that  his  lordship 
intended  a  renewal  of  the  capitulations,  were  very 
desirous  to  get  an  article  inserted  in  their  favour, 
which,  one  day,  might  be  a  means  for  obtaining 
their  point.  For  they  found  that,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  privileges  they  had  long  enjoyed, 
and  had  many  private  grants  for,  they  wanted 
the  solid  fund  of  a  nation,  and  an  ambassador 

VOL.  in.  c 
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to  stand  up  for   them,   which,   in   Turkey,   are 
things  of  a  considerable  figure,  and  can  at  any 
time  press  business,  when  poor  friars  cannot  be 
heard ;    especially  those   that  live   in  Jerusalem, 
that  are  Spaniards,  who  have  no  peace  or  treaty 
with   the   Turks.       Thereupon   they  applied   to 
his   lordship,  and  showed  him  the   article   they 
desired,  both  in  Turkish  and  Italian,  telling  his 
lordship  that  they  would  willingly  spend,  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  capitulations,  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.     Whereupon  his  lordship 
procured   a   private  audience   of  the    kaia,  and 
moved  him  in  the  matter,  who  very  kindly  received 
him,  and,  when  he  moved  the  matter  relating  to 
the  Frank  friars,  had  very  fair  words  given  him, 
and  great  hopes  that  the  same  should  be  obtained ; 
to  such  a  degree   that  his  lordship  thought  the 
business  most  easy  to  be  done,  and  feared  some- 
body else  might  get  it  before  him,  so  he  conjured 
the  kaia,  that  it  should  not  be  granted  to  any 
other  but  himself. 

"  His  excellency  then  also  treated  about  giving 
his  majesty  of  England  the  title  of  Padisha,  as 
the  French  have  in  their  capitulations.  He  re- 
ceived most  civil  and  courteous  expressions  from 
the  kaia,  with  great  promises,  &c.  But  he  was 
told  that  now,  during  the  feasts,  nothing  could  be 
treated  of;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  over,  he 
should  have  all  imaginable  dispatch.  Things 
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standing  thus,  and  the  dragomen  taking  all  op- 
portunities to  solicit,  were  often  told  by  the  kaia, 
and  reis,  that  the  articles  had  been  several  times 
read  over  to  the  vizier,  and  that  all  were  passed, 
only  in  the  article  concerning  securing  the  goods 
of  English  principals,  in  the  hands  of  such  factors 
as  should  become  Turks ;  whereas  it  was  required, 
that  Christian  witness  might  pass  in  such  cases,  it 
could  not  be  so  granted ;  but  the  proofs  were  put 
upon  the  treasurer's  books,  and  bills  of  lading, 
wherewith  his  excellency  was  well  satisfied. 

"  About  this  time,  when  his  excellency  intended 
another  visit  to  the  kaia,  the  dragomen  were  sent 
for,  and  the  kaia  told  them,  that  the  grand  sig- 
nor,  having  occasion  to  send  an  aga  to  Tunis  from 
Smyrna,  it  was  desired  that  he  might  be  trans- 
ported in  an  English  ship  ;  to  which  purpose  he 
required  his  letter  to  the  consul  of  Smyrna ;  which, 
though  unwillingly,   (yet  not  thinking  it  fit,  in 
these  exigencies,  to  deny  what  they  must  think  so 
small  a  matter)  his  lordship  granted.     But  the 
letter,  being  in  such  general  terms,  and  too  indif- 
ferent, would  not  do  at  Smyrna,  so  the  messenger 
returned  for  a  more  positive  order ;  which  also, 
on  the  same  reasons,  was  granted,  and  the  business 
done.     Hereupon  his  excellency  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  business  of  Tripoli,  and  was  promised, 
that  the  vizier,  by  this  messenger,  should  write 
effectually,  as  they  said  he  did ;  though  no  letter 
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was  seen,  but  his  excellency,  on  his  part,  wrote, 
by  the  said  Turk,  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Narborough 
to  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  Greek  patriarch,  having  now  got  know- 
ledge of  his  excellency's  having  undertaken  the 
business  for  the  Latin  friars,  came  and  demanded 
an  audience  of  his  lordship,  wherein  he  laid  down 
the  ancient  protection  the  Greeks  always  had  from 
the  English  nation,  desiring  in  like  manner  his 
lordship's  continuance  thereof.  Whereunto  his 
lordship  replied  with  all  civility  and  fair  words, 
undertaking  to  adjust  the  business  between  the 
Franks  and  them,  provided  they  would  stand  to 
what  was  right  and  reason ;  whereupon  his  lord- 
ship had  large  discourse  with  them,  entering  into 
the  particular  matters  of  the  business,  still  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  Franks,  so  that  the  Greeks  went 
away  with  little  satisfaction.  A  few  days  after, 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  wrote  a  letter  to  his  ex- 
cellency, wherein  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed, 
so  that  he  could  not  attend  his  lordship  in  person, 
but  desired  that  Mr.  Covel,  our  minister,  might  be 
sent  to  him,  having  some  things  to  discourse,  which 
were  not  proper  for  a  letter.  At  his  coming,  the 
patriarch  declared  openly,  that  he  well  knew  the 
ambassador,  for  a  sum  of  money,  had  undertaken 
the  Latins  part ;  but  that  he  should  write  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, from  whom  he  doubted  not  but  his  lordship 
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would  receive  as  much  thanks  for  assisting  them 
as  the  others. 

"  About  this  time  also,  letters  came  from  Eng- 
land, relating  severe  courses  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  his  excellency  much  cooled  in  the 
friars'  business,  and  began  to  declare,  that  he 
would  not  put  their  article  into  the  capitulations  ; 
but  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  them  another 
hattesherif  in  their  favour.  At  this  the  friars 
were  much  troubled,  and  pressed  all  they  could  to 
have  it  in  the  capitulations,  offering  more  money ; 
but,  not  being  heard,  were  contented  it  should  be 
as  his  excellency  pleased. 

"  His  excellency,  during  the  feasts,  sent  fre- 
quent presents  of  wine  of  Christendom,  &c.  to  the 
kaia,  and  to  Usine  Aga,  the  great  customer  of 
Constantinople ;  unto  whom  also  his  lordship  very 
much  desired  to  give  a  treat  at  his  house,  and 
often  sent  to  invite  him.  But  he  never  came, 
though  he  many  times  promised  it ;  and  always, 
when  he  saw  the  dragomen,  either  at  the  kaia's, 
or  elsewhere,  he  spoke  most  kindly  to  them,  salut- 
ing the  ambassador,  &c.  And  once,  the  drago- 
men passing  by,  he  called  them  up,  and  told  them, 
that  all  the  demands  his  excellency  had  made, 
were  granted,  and  that  henceforward,  the  king  of 
England  should  be  called  Padisha  as  well  as  the 
French  king:  but  withal  wondered,  that  they 
should  think  such  grants  were  to  be  obtained  for 
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nothing,  and  told  them,  money  was  expected; 
whereupon  the  dragomen  went  to  the  reis,  and 
acquainted  him  therewith,  who  also  confirmed  the 
same  to  them,  and  farther  said,  he  understood  the 
same  from  the  kaia.  The  dragomen  coming 
with  this  news  to  his  excellency,  he  rejoiced  at  it, 
taking  it  as  a  sure  argument  of  the  success  of  his 
business,  and  next  day  he  sent  the  dragomen  to 
the  kaia,  and  promised  him  one  thousand  chequines 
for  the  vizier,  one  thousand  dollars  for  himself, 
and  the  like  for  the  reis. 

"  In  this  posture  the  business  stood  during  the 
feasts.  Until  those  were  over,  there  was  no  hopes, 
either  of  audience,  or  knowing  any  greater  cer- 
tainty of  our  business.  However,  the  dragomen 
often  went  to  the  kaia,  and  reis,  and  always 
brought  from  them  news,  that  all  was  granted, 
and  that,  when  the  feasts  were  over,  his  lordship 
should  have  his  audience,  and  be  dispatched. 
The  feasts  ended,  and  applications  were  made  for 
dispatch,  and  it  was  promised  to  be  suddenly  ;  but 
put  off  for  some  weeks,  till  the  day  of  pay*  was 
come.  During  all  which  time,  solicitations  being 

*  QI  think,  Sir  PaulRycaut  takes  notice,  that  the  Turks  pay 
their  officers  their  salaries  in  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
ambassador ;  to  the  intent  that  other  nations  may  be  wit-" 
nesses  of  the  great  riches  of  the  Turkish  empire,  when  they 
shall  see  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
table.  This  is  what  is  meant  here  by  the  pay  day.]  Note 
in  the  Original. 
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also  made  concerning  the  business,  it  was  again 
reported,  that  some  of  the  articles  must  be  showed 
to  the  teftardar;  which  much  displeased  his 
excellency,  fearing  Usine  Aga  might  have  done 
somewhat  prejudical  to  the  cloth  article  :  where- 
upon it  was  thought  good  (Usine  Aga  never  hav- 
ing come  to  his  lordship)  that  his  lordship  should 
make  him  a  visit,  to  see  whether  or  not  any  op- 
position was  to  be  feared  from  him  ;  and,  for  the 
better  colour,  his  excellency  pretended  to  discourse 
him  upon  some  disputes  about  the  custom  of  silk. 
After  they  had  talked  some  time  together,  Usine 
Aga  told  the  ambassador,  that  he  had  to  acquaint 
him  as  a  friend,  of  a  business,  which  was  by  grant 
of  the  grand  signer,  and  that  was  concerning  the 
new  Custom-house  at  Smyrna,  where  all  ships 
were  now  ordered  to  come  and  unload,  as  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  which,  he  told  his  excellency,  it 
was  in  vain  for  the  Franks  to  oppose,  so  counselled 
him  not  to  stir  in  it.  Whereunto  his  lordship 
replied  very  little,  only  that  he  had  not  yet  any 
cognizance  of  the  case,  but  should  carry  himself 
therein  with  all  justice  and  moderation  ;  and  so 
they  parted  with  great  professions  of  mutual 
kindness. 

"  His  excellency,  for  better  countenance  to  the 
dragomen  in  their  complaint  of  delaying  his  audi- 
ence, wrote  a  letter  to  the  kaia,  pressing  expedi- 
tion, and  desiring  to  know  if  there  was  any  stop 
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in  his  business,  and  where  it  lay,  declaring  him- 
self ready  to  argue  any  point  before  the  vizier, 
with  any  one  that  should  oppose  it ;  desiring  also 
his  counsel  how  he  should  behave  himself,  and 
whether  he  would  advise  him  to  make  any  appli- 
cations directly  to  the  vizier,  or  no  ;  whereto  the 
kaia  answered  with  all  kindness  possible,  that  his 
excellency  should  not  trouble  himself,  but  that  all 
was  well,  and  granted  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
teftardar  could  get  money  ready  for  the  pay,  my 
lord  should  have  his  audience  and  dispatch. 

"  Pay-day  came,  and  my  lord  received  his 
audience  with  the  usual  formalities ;  then  new  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  kaia,  for  dispatch ; 
and,  instead  of  finding  all  things  complete  and 
done,  it  appeared  that  they  had  then  only  begun 
to  read  over  the  articles,  and  to  consult  what  was 
fit  to  be  done.  This  was  most  evident,  in  regard 
the  paper,  which  his  excellency  gave  in  with  the 
articles  at  first,  could  not  be  found  for  some  time. 
The  kaia  and  reis  putting  the  having  thereof  on 
one  another  ;  and,  at  last,  after  much  search,  it 
was  found  in  the  hands  of  a  page  of  the  vizier's. 
And,  as  for  the  word  Padisha,  my  lord  was  told 
positively,  that  the  grand  signer  would  not  con- 
sent that  it  should  be  put  in.  After  some  time, 
the  articles  were  brought  to  my  lord,  as  they  were 
drawn  up  by  the  reis,  in  phrase  fit  for  the  capitu- 
lations, which  was  with  great  joy  read  over  to  his 
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excellency ;  but  being  showed  to  the  vizier,  he 
caused  them  to  be  wrote  over  again  in  two 
papers,  the  one  of  which  contained  such  articles, 
as  had  any  relation  to  the  revenue,  as  the  custom 
of  cloth,  silk,  &c.  the  which  the  vizier  caused 
to  be  sent  to  the  teftardar  basha,  to  have  his 
opinion,  whether  it  contained  any  thing  prejudicial 
to  the  public  treasure  ;  but  the  others  he  gave 
with  his  beycardish  (or  order)  that  they  should  be 
wrote  in  the  capitulations.  Hereupon  the  drago- 
men applied  to  the  teftardar,  and  had  many  con- 
ferences with  him.  He  demanded  for  what  reason 
they  desired  these  articles,  and  why  the  capitula- 
tions might  not  pass  as  they  had  done  hitherto. 
Whereto  was  replied,  that  it  was  that  we  might 
be  at  a  certainty,  and  not  to  fall  every  day  in  dis- 
pute with  ignorant  and  impertinent  customers. 
To  that  he,  smiling,  answered,  that  was  not  the 
reason  ;  our  intent  was,  to  bring  a  finer  cloth  than 
we  did  formerly,  and  to  pay  no  more  custom  than 
for  a  coarse.  However  he  promised  to  pass  it. 
He  had  some  discourse  also  about  the  hattesherif 
of  Aleppo,  why  it  could  not  remain  as  it  had  done 
many  years,  and  that  now  it  must  needs  be  put 
into  the  capitulations.  However  he  rested  satis^ 
fied,  and  said  all  should  pass  ;  but  yet  we  had 
great  doubts  and  fears  ;  and  the  business  not  being- 
done,  my  lord,  the  next  day,  made  another  visit 
to  the  kaia,  wherein  his  excellency  argued  the 
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cloth  business,  and  gave  in  to  the  kaia  a  list,  of  the 
extraordinary  custom  we  paid  on  many  other 
goods  ;  to  ail  which  the  kaia  answered,  that  his 
lordship  need  not  doubt  but  the  teftardar  would 
pass  all,  and  the  business  should  suddenly  be 
done. 

"  At  this  audience,  his  lordship  had  some  dis- 
course likewise  about  the  word  Padisha,  to  which 
the  kaia  answered,  that  it  was  just  and  reason- 
able, and  that  he  would  move  the  vizier  again 
about  it.  Also  his  excellency  moved  the  kaia 
in  the  business  of  the  friars  of  Jerusalem,  to  which 
the  kaia  seemed  easy,  and  desired  an  arze,  or 
petition,  to  move  the  vizier  thereon,  which  his 
excellency,  having  ready,  gave  him,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  it  to  the  Vizier  Azem,  and  move 
him  on  their  behalf. 

',*  Few  days  after,  the  articles  being  come  to  the 
reis,  and  he  having  begun  to  ingross  the  capitula- 
tions, the  kaia  minded  the  dragomen  of  the  money 
they  had  promised,  bidding  them  get  it  ready ; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and,  by  his  excel- 
lency's order,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof.  And  because  the  teftardar  had  so 
civilly  passed  the  articles,  a  present  was  ordered 
by  his  excellency  for  him,  which  the  dragomen 
and  treasurer  going  to  deliver,  they  met  the  news 
of  his  being  displaced  (for  he  was  made  basha  of 
Grand  Cairo),  so  they  returned,  and  saved  that  pre- 
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sent.  The  appointed  day  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  being  come,  the  treasurer  and  dragomen 
went  with  the  same,  and  finding  the  kaia  in  the 
vizier's  house,  he  told  them,  it  was  very  well,  but 
he  would  not  meddle  therewith  before  he  had 
spoke  with  the  bash  a.  Thence  they  went  to  the 
reis  effendi,  who  willingly  took  the  money  brought 
for  him,  and,  showing  the  articles,  which  were 
then  drawn  up  fair,  all  was  as  expected,  only  the 
article  concerning  turning  Turk ;  and  there,  where- 
as it  was  said  the  proof  should  be  put  upon  the 
treasurer's  books  and  bills  of  lading,  that  was 
quite  taken  out,  nd  the  thing  left  without  any 
proof  at  all,  but  as  the  law  of  the  country  stood. 

"  The  dragomen  going  to  the  kaia  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  arze,  in  behalf  of  the  friars  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  kaia  told  them  his  excellency  would  do 
well  to  leave  all  thoughts  of  that  matter ;  for  the 
vizier  would  not  hear  of  it ;  but  as  a  business 
done  by  the  grand  signer,  it  must  remain  as  it  is. 
And,  for  the  capitulations,  they  went  on,  and  the 
dragomen  daily  brought  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress ;  as  their  being  wrote,  signed  by  the  reis, 
the  turah,  or  royal  firm,  set,  &c.  and  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  vizier,  who  waited  an  opportunity 
to  present  them  to  the  grand  signer  to  sign. 

"  The  dragomen  going  daily  to  the  kaia,  to 
press  expedition,  received  promises,  that  all  would 
be  ready  suddenly,  and  inquiring  the  vizier's  plea- 
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sure,  concerning  the  money  promised,  received  for 
answer,  that  he  had  spoke  with  the  vizier  thereof, 
and  that  he  said,  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  any 
thing  of  any  ambassador,  and  would  not  now  ; 
but  what  he  had  done  was  for  right  and  justice. 
Whereupon  it  plainly  appeared,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  kaia,  in  the  beginning,  had  pressed 
for  money,  yet  the  vizier  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor 
did  he  expect,  but  what  was  done  would  have  been 
without  any  mention  of  it ;  and  all  was  a  strata- 
gem of  the  kaia  and  reis  to  get  money  for  them- 
selves. 

"  The  dragomen  pressed  again  about  the  word 
Padisha,  to  which  the  kaia  replied,  that  he  had 
endeavoured  all  that  was  possible,  but  without  ef- 
fect ;  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  it,  though  he, 
in  opposition  to  the  French,  desired  it  so  much, 
that  he  would  willingly  spend  five  purses  (or  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars)  of  his  own  money, 
that  we  might  have  it.  These  answers  his  excel- 
lency received  with  great  joy,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  treasurer  and  dragomen  to  carry  him 
his  money  the  next  day ;  and,  seeing  the  vizier 
had,  with  so  much  gentility,  refused  the  money, 
the  dragomen  were  ordered  to  teh1  the  kaia,  that 
his  lordship  had  the  same  books  of  Atlas,  which 
the  Dutch  had  formerly  presented  to  the  Grand 
Signer,  which,  if  he  thought  they  would  be  accep- 
table, he  would  present  to  the  grand  vizier,  toge- 
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ther  with  some  superfine  vests  of  cloth,  at  his  au- 
dience, when  he  should  receive  the  capitulations 
from  his  hand.  To  which  the  kaia  answered, 
that  he  would  acquaint  the  vizier,  and  know  his 
pleasure  concerning  the  books  ;  but,  for  his  part 
of  the  money,  they  might  bring  it ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  the  next  day,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  his  own  house,  where,  after  the  treasurer 
and  dragomen  had  some  time  attended  his  com- 
ing out,  they  understood  that  he  had  taken  horse 
at  the  women's  apartment ;  which  when  the  dra- 
gomen were  apprised  of,  they  ran  to  him,  and  told 
him,  that  they  had  brought  the  money,  which  he 
bade  them  deliver  to  his  treasurer,  or  chief  page  ; 
but  when  the  kaia  was  gone,  the  hasnadar  abso- 
lutely refused  to  meddle  with  it,  without  imme- 
diate order  from  the  kaia,  saying  he  had  many 
times  received  blame  in  such  cases,  the  money  paid 
him  having  proved  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
So  the  dragomen  went  to  the  vizier's  house,  and 
spoke  with  him  thereof,  when  he  wrote  two  words 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  being  brought  to  the 
hasnadar,  he  made  no  farther  scruple,  but  took 
the  money,  in  a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  payment 
of  a  due  debt,  bending  and  trying  the  pieces  of 
gold,  and  telling  it  twice  over. 

"  The  dragomen  still  continue  their  solicita- 
tions for  dispatch,  but  without  effect ;  all  answers 
being  still  dilatory,  that  the  vizier  could  not  be 
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spoke  with,  and  other  put-offs.  His  excellency 
fell  into  an  extreme  passion  against  the  dragomen, 
accusing  and  blaming  them,  and  vowing  that  if  in 
two  days  time  he  had  not  a  positive  answer  when 
his  business  should  be  done,  or  where  it  stuck, 
that  he  would  make  new  applications  to  the  vizier 
by  means  of  Mauro  Cordato,  a  Greek  dragoman 
to  the  grand  signer's  divan,  or  go  in  person  him- 
self, to  the  kaia  without  them.  This  spirited 
the  dragomen  to  press  all  that  they  could  possi- 
bly, acquainting  their  friends  of  their  condition; 
and,  about  three  days  after,  they  bring  word  to 
his  lordship,  that,  on  Friday  following,  his  excel- 
lency should  have  audience  of  the  vizier,  and  re- 
ceive from  his  hands  the  new  capitulations,  and 
letters  to  the  king  of  England  ;  which  appeased 
all,  and  the  treasurer,  in  consideration  of  the 
monies  being  refused,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a 
handsome  present  to  be  given  to  the  vizier  at 
that  time. ' 

"  Things  standing  thus,  just  on  the  conclusion, 
there  arrives  an  express  from  Smyrna  to  his  ex- 
cellency, with  letters  from  the  consul,  signed  by 
the  whole  nation  there,  praying  his  excellency  to 
protect  them  in  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges, 
against  the  innovations  of  Usine  Aga,  chief  custo- 
mer of  Constantinople,  who  pretended  to  make 
them  land  and  ship  off  all  their  goods  at  the  scale  of 
the  new  Custom-house,  and  no  more  at  their  own 
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houses,  as  they  had  done  formerly ;  but  his  excel- 
lency did  not,  in  this  conjuncture,  think  fit  so 
much  as  to  take  notice  of  his  receipt  of  such  a 
complaint. 

**  Friday  now  drawing  near,  Signer  Antonio 
Perone,  the  second  dragoman,  the  very  day  be- 
fore, went  to  the  kaia  to  see  if  the  audience  held 
for  the  next  day,  as  had  been  appointed ;  and, 
discoursing  the  kaia,  he  found  the  appointment 
stood  good,  but  that  there  was  not  any  hatte- 
sherif  (or  grand  signer's  handwriting)  upon  the 
capitulations,  as  we  always  used  to  have ;  the 
kaia  saying,  the  Venetians  and  French  not  hav- 
ing any,  there  was  no  need  thereof.  Whereunto 
the  dragoman  replied,  that,  we  having  had  one  to 
our  former  capitulations,  he  knew  well  his  excel- 
lency would  be  infinitely  displeased,  not  to  have  it 
now  ;  but  all  the  answer  he  could  have,  was  that 
it  could  not  be.  Thereupon,  without  coming  to 
my  lord,  he  went  immediately  to  the  reis  effendi, 
urging  the  same  to  him  ;  who  also  said,  that  the 
vizier  had  declared,  there  should  be  none,  nor 
would  he  alter ;  and  when  he  pressed  him  to  move 
the  vizier  again,  he  absolutely  refused  it,  saying, 
he  knew  the  vizier  to  be  a  man  firm  to  his 
resolutions,  and  not  to  be  moved.  Yet  Signer 
Antonio,  knowing  the  consequence  of  this  matter, 
returned  again  to  the  kaia,  and  pressed  him  so 
far,  that  he  procured  him  to  write  to  the  vizier's 
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Muhurdar  (or  privy  seal-keeper),  a  favourite  page, 
to  move  the  vizier  in  it,  from  whom  also,  after 
some  time,  answer  came,  that  he  neither  durst  nor 
would  move  the   grand    signer  in  it.     On   this, 
Signer  Antonio  ran  and  fetched  the  old  capitula- 
tions, which  had  the  hand-writing  of  this  present 
grand   signer  upon   it,   and  laid  them  before  the 
kaia,  telling  him  what  an  unreasonable  thing  it 
was,  that  the  new  capitulations  should  want  the 
force  the  old  ones  had ;  for  how  could  it  be  said, 
that  a  lesser  authority  could  enforce  a  greater  ? 
After  all  which,   the  kaia  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  himself  a  memorial  to  the   vizier,  which  he 
sent  by  him,  together  -with  the  old  capitulations  ; 
and  not  long  after  received  an  answer  in  writing. 
Whereupon  he  called  the  dragomen,  and  told  them 
that  the  business  was  done,  and  that  he  should  sa- 
lute the  ambassador,  and  tell  him  that  he  hoped  to 
get  it  ready  in  a  few  days  more,  saying  that  he 
might  say  three  to  the  ambassador,  but  he  doubted 
not  but  in  two  to  have  it  done. 

"  This  transaction,  when  thus  passed,  was  re- 
lated to  the  ambassador.  He  was  extremely  an- 
gry, not  only  with  the  dragomen,  but  the  kaia 
and  reis,  that  they  had  not  sooner  acquainted  him 
with  this  difficulty,  and  now,  after  he  was  come 
to  a  period,  and  the  audience  set  for  the  very  next 
day,  to  be  put  off  without  having  any  time  fixed, 
was  grievous  to  that  degree,  that  his  lordship  was 
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very  sorry  it  was  insisted  on,  but  rather  would 
have  been  content  without  it,  thinking  it  enough 
that  the  French  and  Italians  had  it  not.  But  it 
must  needs  have  reflected  much  on  his  excellency's 
proceeding,  to  have  come  short  of  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  obtained,  and  whereof  we  had  swag- 
gered and  gloried  so  much. 

"  The  dragomen  are  at  their  old  trade  of  soli- 
citing for  dispatch,  and  many  days  pass  ;  some- 
times they  find  the  kaia  argue  against  the  neces- 
sity of  having  it,  but  yet  he  told  them  it  should 
be  done,  and  that,  in  order  to  it,  the  capitulations 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  vizier's  muhurdar,  to  be 
presented  to  the  grand  signer,  with  several  other 
writings,  as  soon  as  talkish,  or  signing-time, 
should  be  made  to  the  grand  signer.  Whereupon 
his  excellency  ordered  a  present  of  four  vests  to 
be  made  to  the  muhurdar,  to  make  him  mindful 
thereof;  and  the  old  capitulations  being  also  taken 
to  show  the  grand  signor  at  his  signing,  to  de- 
monstrate the  precedent ;  not  long  after,  news 
was  brought  that  the  grand  signor  had  signed 
them,  and  that  his  excellency  should  be  ready  to 
come  to  audience  of  the  vizier  when  he  should  be 
called  to  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  not  many  days  after ;  and  Wednesday,  the 
eighth  of  September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
appointed.  When  his  excellency,  going  a  little 
too  soon,  waited  in  the  kaia's  apartment  till 

VOL.    III.  D 
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prayers  were  over  ;  and,  being  called  to  the  audi- 
ence of  the  vizier,  he  received  from  his  hands  the 
capitulations,  with  the  grand  signer's  own  letters 
to  the  King  of  England.  This  being  performed, 
presents  given  and  received,  my  lord  returned 
with  great  joy. 

"  Thus  ended  our  tedious  attendance  at  Adri- 
anople,  which  lasted  near  five  months  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  ;  the  town  crowded  by 
means  of  the  feasts,  and  the  plague  raging  exces- 
sively, and  though  his  lordship  lived  in  the  fields 
and  tents,  yet,  at  last,  it  was  got  into  his  family, 
and  some  died,  which  made  our  remove  to  be  as 
hasty  as  was  possible  to  make  it."* 

A  thought       I  shall  here  insert  some  few  memoirs,  which 
will  n°t  fall  apter  in  any  other  place.     And  first, 


that  after  our  merchant  had  been  at  the  head  of 
such  great  managements  at  Constantinople,  and 
understood  the  Turkish  economy  so  well  as  he 
did,  he  was  not  without  thoughts  of  making  an 
English  interest  to  have  the  authority  of  ambas- 
sador there,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Finch.  It 
was  known,  that  his  excellency  was  to  be  recalled, 
and  another  sent  out,  which  proved  to  be  the 

*  £In  the  original  MS.  I  found  the  Italian  letter  inserted 
here  ;  but,  thinking  it  would  less  break  the  connexion  of  the 
story,  I  have  put  it  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  book.]  — 
Note  by  the  author. 
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Lord  Chandois.  But  in  the  interim,  our  merchant 
wrote  to  his  best  friend  (not  to  the  Company,  or 
to  any  Turkey  merchant  whatever)  to  let  him 
know  that  such  a  thing  was  practicable,  and,  if  it 
might  with  interest  be  obtained,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  to  do  the  nation  better  service  than  any  be- 
fore had  ever  done.  But  his  brother  Mr.  Mountagu 
North  enlarged,  and  was  exceedingly  far  gone 
with  the  project ;  he  raised  many  objections  and 
then  answered  them ;  as  for  instance,  that  one 
known  to  have  been  a  merchant  might  be  de- 
spised ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  the  Turks 

have  no  regard  to  quality,  but  that  of  the  com- 

•» 

mission  ;  with  much  more  to  the  same  intent.  But 
the  only  effect  it  had  with  us,  was  to  show,  that 
they  knew  as  little  of  London,  and  interest  at  court 
here,  as  we  did  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish 
court  there.  But  this  design  never  took  wind,  nor 
was  known  to  any  one  upon  the  Exchange. 

The  Turks  have  a  sacred  regard  to  ambassa-  Notes 
dors,  and  will  punish   severely  affronts  done  to  bassadors 
any  of  them ;  but  they  neither  have  any  notion 
of,  nor  will  they  be  made  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  an  envoy  resident,  and  ambassador ; 
and  the  Dutch  resident  there  hath  the  same  re- 
spect as  any  ambassador ;  and  when  matters  of 
precedency,  or  the  like,  occasion  that  difference  to 
be  spoke  of  to  them,  "  What,"  say  they,  "  has  he 
not  a  commission  ?   have  you  more  ?   and  is  not 

D  2 
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all  the  rest  nothing  ?"  The  Spaniards  neither 
have,  nor  ever  had  an  ambassador  at  the  Porte ; 
which  perhaps  may  be  derived  from  their  hatred 
to  all  Mahometans,  for  the  sake  of  the  Moors  ;  and 
the  grand  signer  pretends  to  a  large  territory  in 
Africa,  and  is  owned,  though  little  obeyed  there. 
Several  petit  monarchies  send  ambassadors  occa- 
sionally, and  they  are  entertained  as  such,  though 
their  business  be  little  else  but  selling  of  slaves. 
A  Mingrelian  ambassador  came  to  Constantinople 
while  our  merchant  was  there :  he  had  a  great 
retinue  of  above  two  hundred ;  but  sold  them  all 
one  after  another,  and  his  secretary  last ;  after 
which,  his  embassy  was  at  an  end,  and  he  returned 
home.  The  grand  vizier,  with  whom  ambassa- 
dors ordinarily  treat,  carries  himself  very  stately 
with  them,  and  will  not  bear  an  affront  to  him- 
self, or  government ;  and  however  he  provokes,  it 
is  not  safe  to  make  a  return,  or  any  invidious 
comparisons ;  so  careful  a  thing  is  it  to  comport 
in  his  presence. 
The  adven-  When  our  merchant  went  first  up  to  Constan- 

tures  of 

John  the  tinople,  the  Lord  Winchelsea  was  our  ambassador 
there.  He  was  a  jolly  lord,  and  extremely  fa- 
voured by  the  good  Vizier  Cuperli,  who  advised 
him  often  to  live  after  his  way ;  that  is,  as  a  man 
of  pleasure,  merrily;  and  not  trouble  himself  with 
business,  which,  upon  application  by  his  dragomen, 
should  be  done  to  his  hand ;  and  having  a  goodly 
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person  and  mustachios,  with  a  world  of  talk,  and 
and  that  all  (as  his  way  was)  of  mighty  wonders, 
the   vizier   delighted   in   his   company.     In   this 
time,  one  John,  a  quaker,  went  on  a  sort  of  pil- 
grimage  to   Constantinople,    for    converting   the 
Great  Turk  ;   and  the  first  scene  of  his  action  was 
standing  up  in  a  corner  of  a  street,  and  preaching 
to  the  people.     They  stared  at  him,  and  conclud- 
ing him  out  of  his  wits,  he  was  taken  and  carried 
to  the  mad-house ;  there  he  lay  six  months.     At 
last,  some  of  the  keepers  heard  him   speak  the 
word  English,  and  told  it  so  as  it  came  to  the 
ambassador's  ear,  that  he   had  a  subject  in  the 
mad-house ;    his  lordship   sent  and   had   him  to 
his  house.     The  fellow  stood  before  the  ambas- 
sador with  a  ragged  dirty  hat  on,  and  would  not 
put  it  off,  though  he  was  so  charged,  and  admo- 
nished ;    thereupon  the  ambassador  ordered  him 
down,  and  had  him  drubbed  upon  the  feet,  after 
the  Turkish  manner ;  then  he  was  any  thing,  and 
would    do    any  thing ;  and  afterwards   did   own 
that  that  drubbing  had  a  great  effect  upon  his 
spirit.     Upon  searching  him,  there  was  found  in 
his   pouch,  among  a  few   beans,  a  letter  to  the 
grand  signer,  very  long,   and  canting;    but  the 
substance  was,  to  let  him  know,  that  he  was  the 
scourge  in  God's  hand,  with  which  he  chastised 
the  wicked  Christians  ;  and  now  their  wickedness 
was  so  great,  that  God  by  the  Spirit  had  sent 
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him,  to  let  him  know,  that  he  must  come  forth- 
with to  scourge  them.  He  was  sent  for  England, 
but  got  off  by  the  way,  and  came  up  a  second 
time  to  Constantinople;  from  whence  he  was 
more  surely  conveyed ;  and  some,  that  knew 
John,  told  Sir  Dudley  North  they  had  seen  him 
on  the  Exchange,  where  he  recognized  the  ad- 
mirable virtue  of  Turkish  drubbing. 

inTurkey.  Having  attended  our  merchant  from  his  cradle, 
through  all  his  voyages  and  adventures,  to  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  in  Turkey,  which  I  plant 
upon  his  conduct  of  this  great  affair  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  I  now  find  myself  in  as  much  haste  to 
bring  him  back  to  a  better  settlement  in  England, 
as  he  was  desirous  to  compass  that  agreeable  re- 
move. But  in  regard  that,  after  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  he  spent  divers  years  in  order  to 
bring  it  about ;  in  which  time  he  very  much  in- 
creased his  fortunes ;  and  divers  incidents,  of  no 
small  consequence,  happened  to  him ;  and  his 
conversation  here  hath  furnished  us  with  many 
remarks,  and  some  pleasantries,  about  his  affairs, 
and  about  the  temper  of  the  Turkish  nation,  I 
have  thought  fit,  before  I  bring  him  home,  to  in- 
sert here  what  remains  to  be  related  of  Turkish 
matters. 

Chiefly  con-      It  was  not  without  a  native  sagacity,  adapted 

cerned  at  . 

the  audi-  to  the  occasion,  and  also  a  long  series  or  attention 
to  the  way  of  dealing,  language,  and  conversation 
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with  the  Turks,  and  others  upon  the  place,  that 
he  acquired  those  great  abilities  he  had  in  manag- 
ing whatever  he  undertook ;  and  particularly  this 
expedition;  which,  considering  the  Italic  caution 
of  the  ambassador,  and  selfishness  of  the  knight, 
lay  almost  wholly  upon  his  shoulders  :  and  more 
especially  the  gaining* the  point  of  the  hattesherif, 
which  was  of  more  moment  than  all  the  rest,  or 
than  the  ambassador  foresaw.  And  it  appears 
how  he  managed  and  drove  on  the  dragomen  ; 
and,  disapproving  some  of  the  ambassador's  pur- 
poses, diverted  them  :  all  the  while  behaving  him- 
self with  entire  submission  to  his  lordship ;  and 
neither  in  the  action,  nor  in  the  relation  (such 
was  the  decorum  of  his  modesty)  appropriates  any 
value  to  himself. 

In  this  time  the  case  had  been  furiously  changed  The  viziers 

changed  for 

upon  the  merchants,  from  mild  and  just  viziers,  ihe  worse. 
as  were  the  two  Cuperlis,  father  and  son,  to  the 
most  ravenous  and  unjust  government  of  Cara 
Mustapha.  By  this,  the  merchants  were  tied  up 
to  their  affairs,  and  had  not  liberty  to  expatiate 
in  frolics  and  adventures,  as  they  had  done  for- 
merly. They  needed  not  to  give  handles  against 
themselves,  the  vizier  was  ready  enough  to  take 
them ;  and  for  fail  (rather  than  not  eat  their 
money)  make  them.  I  have  heard  the  merchant 
say,  that  the  Turks  do  not  bear  that  which  we 
call  curiosity ;  and  are  apt  to  beat  a  man  that 
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pretends  to  it.  They  look  upon  those  idlenesses 
and  impertinencies  (as  at  best  they  account  them) 
with  a  sinister  eye  ;  and  always  suspect  mischief 
at  the  bottom,  though  they  do  not  discern  it.  But 
when  the  vizier  showed  no  inclination  to  oppress 
the  Christians,  they,  depending  on  his  good  hu- 
mour, launched  farther  in  curiosity;  as  will  ap- 
pear by  what  follows. 

Made  a  Our  merchant  had  then  residing  with  him  a 

of  the  city  virtuoso,  who  was  a  good  mathematician  and 
tinopie! an  draughtsman  ;  and  they  together  concerted  a  de- 
sign of  making  an  exact  plan  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  carried  it  on  till  it  came  very 
near  being  completed.'  They  took  the  liberty  of 
measuring  in  the  street  a  distance  between  two 
stations,  which  were  two  of  their  mosque  towers, 
from  which  their  priests  cry  to  prayers;  and, 
with  a  theodolite,  they  took  certain  angles  at  the 
corners  of  streets.  And,  in  order  to  find  the  po- 
sition and  distances  of  all  the  towers  and  remark- 
able places,  they  went  up  the  two  towers  which 
they  had  chose,  and  made  their  stations ;  and 
there,  with  the  same  instrument,  marked  the 
angles  of  each  view  by  the  bearings  of  every  one 
of  those  places,  and  set  off  the  same,  upon  a  large 
paper,  by  lines ;  and  then  the  proper  intersections 
gave  the  true  position  of  them  all,  in  just  propor- 
tion, according  as  the  practice  of  such  method  is 
commonly  directed.  And  then  they  fell  to  map- 
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ping  the  streets,  partly,  by  the  guidance  of  those 
views,  and,  partly,  by  other  observations.  But 
this  work  lying  a  little  neglected,  it  hath  so  hap- 
pened, that  as  well  the  proof  papers,  as  the  map 
itself,  were  all  taken  away ;  and  the  merchant 
hath  much  lamented  the  loss,  but  never  could  re- 
cover them.  And  I  have  heard  since,  that  the 
chief  of  them  are  in  England,  and  kept  as  great 

curiosities  by  Dr.  C 1,  master  of  C t's  coll. 

in  Cambridge.  Perhaps,  since  the  first  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  to  this  very  day, 
there  hath  not  been  a  conjuncture  in  which  un- 
believers, or  Gowers  (as  they  call  them),  might 
publicly  execute  such  a  design  as  this  was ;  espe- 
cially trenching  upon  the  holy  places,  the  mosque 
towers,  which,  to  the  Turks,  is  an  abomination ; 
and,  perhaps,  until  they  are  driven  out  (which 
God  send)  there  will  not  be  such  another. 

Our  merchant  was  a  builder  himself ;  and  noOfcover 

e*  IT  •       i        •  'la% 

foreigner  ever  looked  more  strictly  into  the  man-  lead. 
ner  of  the  Turkish  buildings  than  he  had  done. 
But  he  could  not  give  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
satisfaction  about  covering  their  vaults  with  lead. 
For,  when  he  had  the  covering  of  the  great  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  in  deliberation,  he  was  pleased  to  in- 
quire of  that  matter.  The  merchant  informed 
him  so  far,  as  to  assure  him,  the  Turks  never  laid 
lead  upon  wood,  but  upon  loam,  or  mere  clay 
only  :  but  how  they  fastened  it  he  could  not  tell. 
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Sir  Christopher  was  not  satisfied,  that  the  lead 
would  hang  upon  loam,  and  not  slip,  without  some 
fastening ;  wherein  lay  the  whole  difficulty  :  for 
if  it  was  done  with  iron  nails,  or  spikes,  the  iron 
would  rust,  and  lose  its  hold.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble but  lead,  dressed  home  upon  loam,  may  hang 
by  a  sort  of  union,  as  the  weight  and  friction 
together  might  make.  But,  as  I  said,  the  archi- 
tect would  scarce  venture  what  was  not  absolutely 
secure,  in  a  place  so  exposed  ;  and  caused  the 
shell  to  be  boarded,  and  plates  of  lead  to  be  let  in 
and  nailed  to  the  board,  and  the  sheets  to  be  a 
little  opened,  and  then  soldered  to  those  plates ; 
and  so  it  hangs.  Our 'merchant  told  us,  that  the 
ordinary  covering  of  porticoes  were  half  sweep 
vaults,  which  stood  like  mole-hills  in  a  row  ;  and 
that  all  public  buildings  whatever  were  covered 
with  vaults,  and  leaded  upon  loam.  And  that 
lead  lasted  two  thousand  years  ;  when  upon  wood 
it  would  be  corrupted  into  white  lead  in  half  the 
time.  It  is  hard  to  say,  why  our  plumbers  should 
not,  for  so  great  an  advantage,  make  the  experi- 
ment of  house-lead  upon  loam.  The  merchant 
told  us,  that  the  very  metal  of  lead,  that  had 
hung  so  anciently  upon  loam,  was  worth  much 
more  money  than  new  lead.  So  much  was  it 
purified  by  the  weather,  and  no  white  lead  ever 
found  under  it ;  as  upon  oak,  which  eats  the 
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sheets  of  lead  to  paper  in  a  few  years  ;  and  what 
remains  of  the  metal  is  not  so  much  improved. 

The  merchant  told  us,  that  the  common  housing  Ho«ses. 

0  built  with 

of  the  Turks  in  Constantinople  was  of  timber,  wood. 
which  is  brought  down  from  the  Black  Sea, 
and  comes  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  &c.  in  vast 
floats.  Upon  which  floats  the  men  travel,  and,  to 
help  forward,  put  up  a  little  mast  and  sail ;  and 
that  the  float  might  keep  itself  in  due  poise,  and 
not  sink  in  one  place  more  than  another,  they 
take  goat-skins  (tight  as  for  wine)  which  must  not 
exhale ;  and  these,  blown  full  and  ligatured,  are 
put  under  the  corners  that  appear  most  to  sink ; 
and  so,  by  making  it  more  buoyant  there,  keep 
the  float  always  level.  The  builders  buy  these 
trees  for  their  scantlings,  and  never  split  a  tree  for 
house-work  ;  every  piece,  put  in,  being  a  whole 
tree,  and  those  only  adzed,  so  as  to  lie  close,  and 
then  made  fast,  not  with  pins  of  wood,  or  by  mor- 
tising by  tenons,  but  with  iron  spikes  only.  And 
this  makes  fires,  to  which  this  wooden  city  is 
very  obnoxious,  spread  exceedingly  ;  for  these 
houses  cannot  fall  till  the  material  is  consumed  to 
ashes ;  but  hang  together  like  bird-cages.  The 
force  of  men,  with  hooks  and  crows,  cannot 
readily  bring  them  under.  At  fires  (by  the  way) 
men  are  not  permitted  to  help  even  at  their  own 
houses ;  but  all  the  people  (that  crowd  about  so 
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much  with  us  for  mischief  rather  than  for  help) 
are  driven  off;  and  officers  and  janizaries  take 
possession  of  the  street,  of  which  they  close  and 
secure  both  ends.  This  sort  of  building  retrenches 
the  number  of  tools  ;  and  a  carpenter  useth  none 
but  what  sticks  in  his  girdle,  an  adze  with  a  ham- 
mer on  the  reverse,  a  saw,  and  a  level.  The  saw 
works  by  drawing  to,  and  not  by  thrusting  from ; 
and  so  the  teeth  are  filed  contrary  to  ours.  The 
level  performs  all  ordinary  distances  at  one  opera- 
tion ;  it  is  only  a  triangle,  with  two  hooks  and  a 
plummet,  applied  to  the  middle  of  a  cord  strained 
from  one  place  to  another. 
Brick  There  are  also  houses  built  with  brick  laid  in 

houses  and 

villages,  loam;  but  they  are  mostly  sun-dried.  They  be- 
come hard  as  stones ;  but,  if  wet  comes  upon 
them,  they  decay  very  fast.  Kiln,  or  fire-dried, 
brick,  laid  in  lime,  make  a  sure  wall,  and  are  used 
in  the  best  houses  and  vaults.  But  the  Turks 
are  so  far  from  affecting  fine  houses,  that 
they  strive  to  make  them  look  humble  and 
poor ;  which  is  to  avoid  envy,  and  the  injuries 
that  ordinarily,  in  these  places,  attend  it.  If  a 
man  should  build  a  fine  house  of  strong  material, 
others  will  say,  "  What !  do  you  intend  to  live 
for  ever  ?"  If  it  be  pompous,  it  will  be  concluded 
they  have  cheated  the  government,  though  with 
less  reason  perhaps  than  if  the  like  were  inferred 
in  England,  Spain,  or  France.  But,  within  doors, 
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a  wealthy  man  ventures  to  adorn  richly,  as  their 
ceilings,  &c.  with  a  variegated  colouring,  not 
imagery,  but  wild,  as  Turkey  carpets.  There  is 
scarce  in  any  of  the  great  cities  such  a  thing  as  an 
antique  fabric  for  private  use  ;  but  their  houses 
are  always  decaying  and  rebuilding.  And,  in  the 
villages,  it  is  worse  ;  for  they  contrive  all  they  can 
not  to  be  seen  at  all,  that  travellers  may  not  come 
down  upon  them  from  the  hills  ;  as,  if  they  see  a 
town,  they  will  do  in  great  parties,  and  spoil  their 
goods  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  they  make  their 
doors  just  big  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  in  at, 
lest  travellers  make  stables  of  them.  So  that  the 
face  of  the  empire,  as  to  the  habitations  of  the 
common  people,  is  very  wretched  ;  there  being 
nothing  o£  that  kind  standing  but  mosques  and 
canes  (or  inns),  works  of  religion  and  charity.  But 
the  ruins  of  very  ancient  structures  are  observable 
every  where  ;  as  pieces  of  old  walls,  and  arches, 
which  may  have  lain  open  to  the  sun  and  weather 
above  fifteen  hundred  years;  and  the  brick  and 
mortar  as  hard  as  stone  itself. 

Over-against  our  merchant's  house  in  Pera,  op-  A  convent 

of  friars, 

posite  to  Constantinople,  there  was  a  small  con-  discovered 


vent  of  (literally)  mendicant  friars.     They  were 
reduced  to  three  only  that  lived  there;  and  despi-  excluded. 
cable  fellows  they  were.     They  lived  in  a  perpe- 
tual contention;  and,  for  the  most  part,  concluded 
the  work  of  the  day  in  fighting.     The  main  stress 
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lay  between  two  that  were  strong  and  lusty.  The 
third  was  a  poor  old  man,  that  got  him  to  bed  be- 
fore the  last  act ;  and  so  he  escaped  the  scower- 
ing.  The  others  were  asked  how  he  came  to  re- 
tire in  good  time,  and  not  they.  The  answer  was, 
"  That  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  his  pit- 
tance of  wine,  got  drunk  sooner  than  they  could 
do,  and  so  must  needs"  go  to  his  cell  to  sleep." 
The  merchants  of  this  factory  used  to  be  very 
kind  (charitable  it  was  called)  to  this  convent ; 
and  the  friars  were  often  admitted  into  the  house, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  there,  and  to  carry  pots  of 
wine  and  meat  home  with  them,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  money.'  But  it  happened  in  our 
merchant's  time,  that  one  of  these  friars,  being  in 
the  house,  overheard  a  discourse,  concerning  the 
French  ambassador,  which  had  like  to  have  made 
a  great  splutter ;  and  it  was  found  out  that  the 
discovery  was  made  by  this  friar.  From  that 
time  they  were  shut  out  from  all  entrance 
there. 

Urged  to  be  The  friars  were  exceedingly  troubled  for  this 
but  refused,  loss,  and  used  all  the  means  they  could  to  retrieve 
it,  by  getting  a  pardon,  and  re-admission  ;  but  in 
vain.  Once  one  of  them  ventured  to  the  door  of 
the  counting-house,  and  there  stood  while  the 
merchants  were  writing,  and  begged  a  pot  of 
wine.  No,  nothing ;  he  must  be  gone.  At  last 
he  condescended  to  accept  of  a  poor  asper.  Our 
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merchant's  brother  asked,  if  it  were  not  better  for 
an  asper  to  get  rid  of  him.  "  No,"  said  our  mer- 
chant, "  here  is  a  trial  of  skill,  whether  this  fel- 
low or  I  have  most  impudence.  If  he  gets  the 
better,  I  am  his  slave,  If  it  once  comes  to  that, 
I  should  be  sorry  any  man  living  should  out- 
brazen  me,  or  that  his  impudence  should  com- 
mand my  easiness."  After  this,  they  were  never 
troubled  with  any  of  them  about  the  house  any 
more,  but  what  broken  meat  they  had  was  sent 
over  to  them.  It  was  our  merchant's  constant 
way,  as  unreasonable  people  grew  impudent,  to 
grow  more  positive,  and,  upon  that  foot,  soon  rout 
them.  But,  to  civil  people,  none  more  humane, 
obliging,  and  good-natured  than  he  was,  and  very 
loth  to  refuse  any  gratification  he  could  afford  to 
others,  until  provoked  by  being  urged  in  an  im- 
perative way;  and  then  the  refusal  came  powder- 
ing from  him  by  wholesale. 

I   have   many   instances   of  his    good-nature.  His  good- 

i  .          TTTI  nature  to 

One,  and  not  the  least,  was  this.  When  he  re-  the  young 
sided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  the  principal 
merchant,  and  treasurer  there,  he  had  always  a 
tender  respect  for  the  youth  of  the  factory  newly 
sent  out,  and  unexperienced  in  the  dealing  of 
that  city  :  which  was  a  practice  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  practice  of  the  elder  merchants  ;  for 
they  too  often  banter  young  men,  tie  up  their 
heads,  as  they  call  it,  and  make  advantage  to 
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themselves  by  their  want  of  skill  and  dexterity  in 
business,  and  then  make  sport  with  them.     He 
knew  these  ways  :   and  as  he  always  escaped  the 
ill  influence  of  them  when  he  was  young  ;  so,  in 
his  advanced  post,  he  was  so  far  from  imposing 
upon  the  young  men,    that   he    encouraged,  in- 
structed, advised,  and,  in  their  business,  assisted 
them.     He  considered  human  frailties,  and  more 
especially  the  inability  of  youth  to  stand  among 
sharpers  ;  and  that  they  were  trusted  by  others, 
and  therefore  it  was  but  common  justice  to  assist 
them  :  and  the  rather,  because  of  the  consequence, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  them  ;  for  if  the  princi- 
pals found  their  factors  incompetent,  they  were 
for  ever  ruined.     And  sometimes  other  merchants 
have  expostulated  with  him,  saying,  "Why  will  you 
do  this  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you  act  against  your 
own  and  our  interest  ?  If  they  are  made  to  hold  off 
selling,  shall  not  we  sell  the  better?"    His  answer 
was,  "  Pugh  !    what  need  you  concern  yourself? 
There  is  enough  for  them  and  us.  too,  if  we  mind 
our  business  ;"  or  to  that  effect,  and  no  more. 
His  brother      There  was  another  instance,  wherein  he  showed 
the  plague,  a  world  of  tenderness  and  good-nature.     His  bro- 


came  over  to  mm  fr°m  Aleppo,  and  was 
settled  in  the  house,  fell  ill  of  the  plague.  I  saw 
letters  from  him,  that  gave  the  first  account  of  it  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  or  read  more 
sensible  expressions  of  grief  than  he  used.  It 
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troubled  him  to  the  heart,  that  he  should  be  a 
means  of  bringing  him  to  that  city,  and  thereby 
be,  though  innocently,  a  cause  of  his  death.  He 
did  not  pass  his  time  idly,  but  (griefs  apart)  laid 
about  him  to  provide  all  possible  means  that  could 
be  contrived,  had,  or  procured  for  his  preservation. 
He  put  him  into  a  good  place,  and  had  four  plague- 
nurses  (for  divers  in  that  city  are  so  professed)  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
to  attend  him.  He  lay  four  days,  in  the  rage  of 
the  fever,  without  any  crisis  or  sensible  sleep,  and 
without  any  physic,  or  any  thing  else,  coming  be- 
tween his  lips,  except  lemons  ;  and  of  those  they 
gave  him  one  after  another  continually,  so  that  he 
might  never  be  without  one  in  his  hand  to  suck. 
It  seems  that  acid  is  a  specific  against  the  venom 
of  the  plague  ;  for,  by  the  price  of  lemons  in  that 
city,  they  can  tell  if  the  plague  rages  or  not: 
for,  if  they  are  cheap,  the  city  is  less  visited  ;  and, 
if  dear,  the  disease  is  more  frequent.  And,  as 
these  nurses  affirmed,  which  I  am  apt  to  think  is 
true,  if  he  had  taken  any  cordials  or  julaps  what- 
soever, other  than  these  lemons,  he  had  died. 

During  the  uncertain  state  of  his  brother's  dan- 
eerous   sickness,    the   merchant,   walking  out   to this  s«* 

ness. 

divert  his  melancholy,  saw  a  fellow  making  a 
grave,  and  went  towards  him  to  observe  his  work- 
ing. He  had  not  looked  upon  him  long  before  the 
fellow  turned,  and,  looking  up  at  him,  asked  how 

VOL    III.  E 
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the  hasnadar's,  or  treasurer's  brother  did ;  on 
whose  account,  it  seems,  he  hoped  to  have  another 
like  employ.  One  may  imagine,  what  an  offen- 
sive shock  this  was  to  the  merchant,  and  how  it 
dashed  all  the  spirits  he  had  within  him.  It  sent 
him  home  with  a  resolution  to  come  no  more  near 
such  ominous  fellows.  But  it  pleased  God  that 
his  brother  recovered,  and,  surviving  him,  had  the 
happiness  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  grateful 
return  for  all  these  cares  of  him,  as,  after  his  death, 
he  performed  by  his  perpetual  superintendence  of 
his  family  and  remains  in  England.  It  is  not  un- 
fit to  remember  here,  that  this  Mr.  Mountagu 
North,  having  recovered  of  the  plague,  for  want 
of  advice,  or  care  to  physic  himself  stoutly  after  it, 
was  not  clear  of  the  venom,  but  li ved  in  a  very  ill 
state  of  health  some  years  after.  Perhaps,  if  his 
sore,  that  appeared  in  his  arm,  had  broke,  and  so 
discharged  the  malignant  humour,  he  had  been 
better.  But  that  had  been  another  risk  for  his 
life ;  for  they  say  there  are  two  fatal  crises,  one 
of  the  disease,  and  another  of  the  sore :  for,  if  that 
breaks,  there  is  imminent  danger  the  part  should 
gangrene,  and  never  heal.  But  it  happened  that, 
at  Smyrna,  this  gentleman,  in  his  return  for  Eng- 
land, was  almost  laid  up  of  a  languid  indisposition. 
But  at  length,  in  the  place  where  the  sore  had 
been,  which  had  dispersed,  there  arose  a  sort  of 
push,  like  what  boys  sometimes  have.  It  had  a 
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black  head,  and  was  so  angry,  that  looking  upon 
it,  almost  hurt  it.  This  proceeded  till  it  broke, 
and  a  black  core  came  out,  as  big  as  a  small  nut- 
meg ;  and  then  it  healed.  It  is  certain,  that  these 
secret  operations  of  nature,  striving  against  all  its 
enemies,  are  little  less  than  miracles  ;  and  the  most 
learned  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  lat- 
ter, in  any  of  the  celebrated  instances,  as  easily  as 
for  the  former. 

Our  merchant  hath  often  discoursed  of  the  Jews  of  the  jews 

•  „    '  .  at  Constan- 

at  Constantinople,  what  a  convenience  they  were  tinopie,and 
to  them  in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and 
also  of  the  wonderful  condition  of  their  living ing> 
there,  with  other  concerns  of  that  obstinate  people. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  very  poor.  Some 
there  may  be  accounted  rich,  if  the  very  hard 
taxes,  imposed  and  paid  for  maintaining  the  poor, 
did  not  almost  reduce  them  to  the  same  pass.  For 
at  least  one-tenth  of  their  income  goes  of  course 
that  way  ;  and  moreover  their  beggarly  Jews  ex- 
tort from  them  great  sums,  which  they  demand  as 
charity,  saying,  "  You  are  bound  to  relieve  the 
poor.  I  am  poor ;  give  me  my  relief."  It  is  a 
proverb,  that  Jews  beg  con  baston  in  mano,  that  is, 
with  a  stick  in  their  hand  :  and  in  good  earnest 
the  rich  men  are  forced  to  comply,  and  part  with 
a  great  deal  upon  such  kind  of  compulsion.  The 
Jewish  people  there  have  an  economy,  and  order 
of  their  members,  by  governing  (as  they  pretend) 

E2 
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according  to  the  Mosaic  law.     And  they  are  al- 
lowed by  the  Turkish  indulgence  so  to  do  in  all 
points,  but  that  of  death,  the  power  of  which  they 
allow  to  no  foreign  nation ;  but,  in  cases  of  death, 
they  must  be  judged  by  the  Turkish,  and  not  by 
the  Jewish,  or  any  other  law  in  the  world.     This 
puts  the  Jews  to  a  great  stress,  when  offences,  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  require  death,  and  the  Turkish 
law  will  not  (for  that  reason)  adjudge  them.    And 
it  hath  been  known  that,  to  expedite  their  execu- 
tion with  safety,  they  have  sent  into  the  Turkish 
court  two  false  witnesses  of  their  own  tribe  (which 
will  pass  against  Jews)  who  have  falsely  sworn 
upon  the  offender  a  crime  of  death  by  the  Turkish 
law,  and  had  sentence  accordingly ;  pursuant  to 
which,  their  unlucky  brother  was  cut  off.  To  show 
what  reason  the  Christians  have  to  trust  these 
Jews,  I  may  add  that,  by  their  common  principle, 
lying  and  perjury,  against  all  that  are  not  Jews, 
are,  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.     And  to 
lose  any  thing  from  their  public,  for  either  truth 
or  justice,  is  a  very  great  fault.     This  makes  all 
dealing  with  them  very  nice  and  cautelous  ;  for  all 
trust,  even  with  the  best  of  them,  is  desperate ; 
and  the  common  sort,  who  are  miscreantly  poor, 
are  the  most  faithless  wretches  upon  earth ;  and 
withal  most  abject  and  impudent  in  the  turn  of  a 
hair. 

I  have  heard  our  merchant  say,  that  he  found 
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it  impossible  to  tell  to  any  of  them  a  sum  of  money  Th*ir  &*- 

position  to 

out  of  a  bag,  and  they  not  finger  some  of  itr  and  fraud. 
so  bring  it  to  fall  short ;  and  that  traps  have  been 
laid,  by  attestation  prepared,  to  make  the  disco- 
very ;  and  one  of  their  house  hath  turned  a  bag 
out  to  them  with  charge  to  mind  only  the  fellow's 
fingers,  and  could  not  discern  the  least  action 
towards  a  legerdemain ;  and  yet  the  money  hath 
been  short.  Now,  would  not  one  wonder,  that  a 
society  should,  not  only  deal  with,  but  take  into 
a  sort  of  employ,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  respect, 
trust  these  men,  and  use  them  as  necessary  to 
their  trade,  which  Turks,  Christians,  and  (in  par- 
ticular) the  English  do,  and  could  not  well  do 
otherwise,  or  carry  on  business  without  them ! 

When  a  fresh  merchant,  or  factor,  comes  toJews  im- 
Constantinople,  the  first  Jew,  that  catches  a  word  selves  as 
with  him,  marks  him  for  his  own,  as  becoming 
his  peculiar  property,  and  calls  him  his  merchant ; 
and  so  he  must  be  as  long  as  he  stays.  And, 
from  this  time,  no  other  Jew  will  interpose  to 
deprive  him  of  his  purchase,  but  as  soon  rob  a 
house  as  do  it.  And  thus,  by  compact  or  custom 
among  themselves,  this  sacred  rule  of  right  is 
established.  On  the  other  side,  the  merchant  can 
no  more  shake  off  his  Jew  than  his  skin.  He 
sticks  like  a  bur,  and,  whether  well  used  or  ill 
used,  will  be  at  every  turn  in  with  him ;  and  no 
remedy.  Somewhat  the  rogue  will  get  out  of 
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him  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  and  commonly  (besides 
pay)  just  so  much  more  as  he  is  trusted  with. 
And  the  merchant  cannot  be  without  a  Jew,  nor 
change  that  he  hath.  The  only  expedient  is  to 
make  the  best  of  him,  and  never  trust  him  upon 
honour.  It  is  not  a  little  convenience  that  is  had 
by  these  appropriated  Jews ;  for  they  serve  in  the 
quality  of  universal  brokers,  as  well  for  small  as 
great  things.  Their  trade  is  running  up  and 
down,  and  through  the  city,  like  so  many  of  Job's 
devils,  perpetually  busking  after  one  thing  or 
other,  according  as  they  are  employed.  If  the 
merchant  wants  any  thing,  be  it  never  so  incon- 
siderable, let  him  tell -his  Jew  of  it,  and,  if  it  be 
above  ground,  he  will  find  it.  This  is  accounted 
a  common  advantage  ;  for  there  are  multitudes  of 
people,  that  have  need  of  each  other,  and  want 
means  to  come  together;  which  office  the  Jews 
perform  admirably.  And  in  like  manner  they 
apply  to  the  great  men  at  court,  calling  them- 
selves his  merchant  at  whose  house,  or  gate,  they 
wait  expecting  employment.  For,  when  any 
thing  is  wanted,  the  Jew  is  spoke  to,  and  he,  with 
wonderful  despatch,  procures  it :  and  they  have 
great  profit  by  these  trusts,  which  they  account 
as  the  vails  of  their  places. 
AH  escape  The  Turks  are  the  most  superstitious  of  all 

from  a  su- 
perstitious people,  and  have  an  opinion  of  fascination  by  ill 

eyes;  and  the  merchant  had  once  like  to  have 
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suffered  on  that  account :  for,  being  at  the  sports, 
mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  Italian,  he  observed 
a  rope-dancer  come  down  from  a  tower,  and 
thought,  by  his  minute  watch,  to  know  in  how 
many  seconds  he  passed  to  his  place ;  and,  as  he 
stood  counting  three,  four,  five,  &c.  the  rope 
broke.  This  disappointment  troubled  the  Turks, 
that  stood  thick,  gaping  up ;  and,  some  wonder- 
ing how  such  an  accident  should  happen,  one  said 
he  believed  that  fellow  was  the  cause  of  it ;  for  he 
saw  him  hold  somewhat  in  his  hand,  and  mutter 
over  it.  The  merchant,  hearing  this,  crept  away 
as  fast  as  he  could ;  for,  if  the  mob  had  fallen 
upon  him  for  an  enchanter,  he  had  passed  his 
time  but  very  indifferently  amongst  them. 

It  was  one  of  his  observations,  that  Turks,  Angels  g 
Jews>  and  Christians  have  the  same  vulgar  super-  plague. 
stitions ;  as  about  fairies,  goblins,  &c.  As  for  the 
plague,  they  verily  believe  that  destroying  angels 
are  sent  forth,  and  go  about  with  banners ;  one 
hath  a  red  one,  and  the  other  a  white  one ;  and, 
as  these  angels  strike  the  people,  they  fall  down, 
and  either  die  or  recover.  And,  in  time  of  raging 
pestilence,  there  are  men  who  will  affirm,  they 
actually  saw  these  angels ;  and  as  true  as  the 
Romans  of  old  attested  that  they  saw  their  em- 
perors rise  out  of  the  fire,  which  was  called  the 
apotheosis ;  after  which,  they  were  enrolled  among 
their  gqds.  And  now,  among  the  modern  Romans, 
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their  canonization  of  saints,  whereby  they  become 
adorable  intercessors,  is  a  fraud  nearly  of  the  same 
species. 
Their  faith       j$ut  au  these  different  professors   of  religion 

in  reading 

over.         have  a  firm  faith  in  what  they  call  reading  over  ; 
and  they  use  it  promiscuously.     For,  if  a  common 
Turk  hath  a  horse  sick,  he  will  have  the  Alcoran 
read  over  it,   and,   rather   than  fail,  the  Law  of 
Moses,  or,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     And  there  are 
poor  Christians  that  will  get  a  holy  man,  though 
a  Turk,  to  read  over  a  sick  child ;  and  the  poor 
Jews  the  like.     It  is  the  reading  over  that  they 
value,  together  with  the  venerable  phiz    of  the 
holy  man  that  performs,  without  much  distinction 
what  it  is  he  reads.     Once  the  lord   ambassador 
went  to  an  audience  of  the  vizier,  with  the  nation 
attending ;  and  he,  being  no  horseman,  used  to 
be  carried  in  a  chair.    That  appeared  to  the  Turks 
as  a  vile  effeminacy,  and  they  detested  it  as  un- 
becoming a  man,  who  ought   to  govern  himself 
upon  his  horse,  and  not  to  be  carried  like  a  child 
in   a   cradle.      As  they  went,   an   old   Turkish 
woman,  thinking  the  man  in  the  chair  was   sick, 
asked  our  merchant  whither  they  were  carrying 
that  poor  sick  man ;  and  he,  turning  to  her,  an- 
swered, "  To  be  read  over ;"    "  God  bless  you," 
said  she,  "  you  are  good  men,  and  that  is  a  very 
good  thing :''  and  so  they  went  on.     When  this 
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was  told  among  the  merchants,  it  was  a  very  good 
jest  to  every  one ;  but  the  ambassador  himself 
could  not  easily  digest  it. 

The  Turks  have  an  opinion,  that  men,  that  are  Of  a  life  in 
buried,  have  a  sort  of  life  in  their  graves.  If  any 
man  makes  affidavit  before  a  judge,  that  he  heard 
a  noise  in  a  man's  grave,  he  is,  by  order,  dug  up, 
and  chopped  all  to  pieces.  The  merchants,  once 
airing  on  horseback,  had  (as  usual  for  protection) 
a  janizary  with  them.  Passing  by  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Jews,  it  happened  that  an  old  Jew  sat 
by  a  sepulchre.  The  janizary  rode  up  to  him,  and 
rated  him  for  stinking  the  world  a  second  time, 
and  commanded  him  to  get  into  his  grave  again. 

Our  merchant  was  always  shy  of  disputing;  withDanserof 

talk  before 

the  Turks  ;  for,  if  they  but  catch,  coming  out  of  Turks,  and 
a  Gower's  mouth,  certain  words,  as  for  instance,  nesses  of " 
"  God  is  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  theirs- 
on  what  account  soever  it  is,  be  it  only  historical, 
in  jest,  or  in  earnest,  they  will  compel  him  to  be  a 
circumcised  Turk,  or  kill  him.     But  the  poor  old 
man,  the  effendi,  that  wrote  for  them,  was  forced 
to  bear  their  attacks  ;  for  he  was  good-conditioned, 
and  would  bear  any  importunity  from  them  that 
paid  him  well.     A  true  Turk,  but  ignorant ;  and, 
at  worst,  he  was  but  one  witness,  and  could  not 
accuse.  Their  chief  opposition  to  him  lay  in  asking     . 
him  hard  questions,  to  be  resolved  by  the  tenets 
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of  his  religion  ;  and  then  the  simplicity  of  his 
answers  was  subject  of  merriment  to  them.  As 
for  instance,  "  how  the  devils  engendered,  since  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  distinction  of 
sexes  amongst  them  ?''  The  old  man  did,  out  of 
good  authority,  allow  that  they  encreased,  but 
could  give  them  no  better  account,  than  that 
"  they  made  use  of  their  own  tails  in  culo,  and  so 
begat  devils  upon  themselves/' 
Manner  of  It  is  a  common  practice  in  all  places,  where  men 

shifting  in  ,.  .  .    . 

discourse    of  different  persuasions  in  religion  dwell  and  con- 


verse  together,  for  the  prevailing  persuasion  to 
Turks.       use  an  the  means  they  can,  either  by  courtships, 
or  by  threats,  to  tempt  others  over  to  their  party. 
And   the  Turks  are  as  busy   at    that   sport   as 
any  people  can  be;   but  it  is  by  way  of  persua- 
sion  and    encouragement,  rather   than   by   con- 
straint.   But  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  do  it  by 
punishment,   and   very  little  (where   they   have 
authority)    by   persuasion.     The    Turks    proffer 
liberty  to  all  religions  that  keep  within  bounds  ; 
but  will  endure  no  insult  upon  their  own.     The 
Papists,  by  principle,  tolerate  none,  and  also  guard 
their  own  by  suppressing  controversy,  and  miser- 
ably tormenting  those  that  dissent  or  differ  from 
them.     The  Turks  give  all  the  kindest  invitations, 
that  can  be,  to  Christians  to  renegue,  and  become 
Turks  :  but,  when  that  is  done,  they    have   no 
manner  of  value  for  them  ;  for  they  suppose  it 
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done,  not  out  of  sincerity,  but  perfidiousness ; 
yet,  in  regard  their  posterity  will  be  true  Turks, 
they  think  their  tempting  politics  worth  the  while 
to  practise.  Our  merchant  often  told  us  how  he 
had  been  most  importunely  pressed,  by  men  in 
power,  to  become  Turk ;  and,  knowing  the  dan- 
ger of  such  conversation,  he  used  never  to  enter 
into  any  comparisons,  or  arguments,  whatever. 
But  yet,  considering  that  he  was  obliged  by  the 
company  of  such  men  of  account  as  ate  and  drank 
with  him,  and  that  it  would  be  taken  as  ill  man- 
ners and  morosity  to  say  nothing  at  all ;  he  used  to 
say,  that  "  his  father  wore  a  hat,  and  left  the  hat 
to  him,  and  he  wears  it  because  his  father  left  it, 
and  (clapping  his  hand  on  his  head)  declared  he 
would  wear  it  as  long  as  he  lived ;"  and  others,  of 
a  meaner  sort,  he  hath  put  off,  by  saying,  that 
"  he  was  bred  to  drink  wine,  and  eat  hog,  and  in- 
tended to  do  so  still."  And,  when  he  spoke  of  re- 
turning into  his  own  country,  scarce  any  Turk, 
that  knew  him,  believed  that  he  ever  intended  it ; 
for,  as  they  thought,  one,  who  so  well  understood 
the  felicity  and  glory  of  that  country,  could  never 
leave  it.  And  some,  in  the  form  of  friendship, 
have  said,  "  Why,  Gower,  are  you  mad  ?  Can  you 
be  so  senseless  as  to  leave  this  place  ?"  And  the 
like  ;  which  he  put  off  in  like  manner  as  before  ; 
and  saying  that  "he  would  die  and  be  buried 
with  his  forefathers." 
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An  affront       The  holy  men,  called  dervises,  that,  in  Turkey, 

to  some  .  . 

dervises      profess  mortification,  choose  to  ride  upon  asses, 


horses  being  a  noble  animal  for  worldly  potentates 
to  ride  on  ;  and  they  cannot  bear  to  see  Gowers 
so  mounted,  but  will  come  and  pull  them  off 
their  horses,  if  they  can.  Once,  at  Smyrna,  the 
nation  were  abroad  on  horseback,  well  mounted, 
and  spied  a  parcel  of  dervises,  coming  in  the  road, 
mounted,  as  their  way  was,  upon  asses.  The 
merchants  expected  to  be  affronted  by  them  ;  and, 
says  one,  "  Let  us  ride  through  them  :"  and  all, 
with  one  consent,  set  spurs,  and  rode  over  this 
troop  of  holy  men  and  asses,  beating  them  down 
here  and  there,  as  they  happened  to  scatter.  When 
they  were  got  up,  the  enemy  was  flown  ;  and  they 
went  away,  and  made  no  complaints  :  and,  it  is 
likely,  they  did  not  know  who  those  Gowers  were  ; 
else,  it  might  have  made  an  avania. 
iu  Asia  the  The  Turks  retain  the  old  Asiatic  way  of  ex- 
pressing  themselves  by  figures,  and  have  divers 
moral  parables  amongst  them.  That  such  was 
anciently  the  mode  of  expression  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  we  have  JEsop  to  show  ;  many  of  whose 
fables  have  been  translated  out  of,  or  into,  Arab. 
And  the  ancient  prophecies,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  demonstrate  the  same.  So 
little  reason  had  the  church  of  Rome  to  construe 
literally  that  passage,  "This  is  my  body."  As 
for  the  common  Turks,  it  will  be  enough  to  give 
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an  instance  or  two,  communicated  occasionally  in 
discourse  by  our  merchant :  and,  to  say  truth,  he 
himself  conversed  so  much  with  the  people  there, 
of  all  degrees,  that  his  style  and  manner  of  ex- 
pression was  tinctured  accordingly.  They  use 
the  words,  "  wrote  on  his  forehead,"  for  all  ne- 
cessities that  happen  to  a  man,  which  we  call 
fate.  It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Turks  are 
fatalists. 

Our  merchant  was  acquainted  with  a  grave  ho- A 

.  .  .  convinced 

nest  Turk,  who  lived  in  a  house  with  one  slave  ;  against 
and,  when  his  slave  died,  he  bought  another  ;  and, 
in  a  time  of  plague,  he  lost  four  or  five ;  which 
brought  him  very  low.  And  no  wonder ;  for  he 
always  laid  his  fresh  slave  in  that  very  place  where 
the  former  died,  without  any  dressing  or  prepara- 
tion at  all.  The  merchant  often  advised  him  to 
dress  his  lodging  with  vinegar  and  fire,  as  the  use 
is,  before  he  put  another  there.  "  Oh  no,"  said  he, 
"  that  signifies  nothing ;  it  is  wrote  on  his  fore- 
head." At  last  he  advised  him  to  take  three  lemons, 
two  sound  and  one  rotten  one,  and  lay  them  so  as 
one  of  the  sound  ones  should  touch  the  rotten  one, 
and  the  other  not,  and  see  which  lemon  rotted 
first.  He  did  so,  and  was  convinced  by  the  effect ; 
after  which,  he  dressed  his  room,  and  his  next 
slave  lived. 

There  is  a  proverb,  "  The  world  is  a  tail,  and ."  Thfe.™rld 

IS  ft  tally       A 

happy  is  he  that  gets  hold  on  't ;"  which  alludes  proverb. 
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to  some  shipwreck  at  passing  a  river,  where  the 
hold  of  an  horse's  tail  certainly  saves  a  man.  They 
tell,  that  a  wise  old  man  begged  a  boon  of  a  grand 
signer ;  and  he  bade  him  be  gone,  "  The  world  was 
a  tail,"  &c.  He  thought  the  experiment  was  to 
be  tried,  and  ordered  his  slave  to  sell  him  in  the 
market  for  a  Russ  slave ;  but  to  one  that  looked 
grave  and  wise,  with  a  long  beard,  and  a  bosom 
full  of  papers.  This  was  done,  and  he  was  sent 
down  to  a  vineyard  to  work  with  other  Russes 
there  :  and  so  he  did  for  divers  months.  At  last, 
from  speaking  Russian,  he  fell  to  speak  Turkish, 
and  repeat  the  Alcoran,  and  declared  that  Maho- 
met appeared  to  him,  'and  enabled  him.  The  mas- 
ter, being  informed  of  this  miracle,  sent  for  him, 
and  found  it  was  so,  and  that  he  read  the  Alcoran 
well.  He  had  immediately  his  liberty,  and  was 
visited  and  courted  by  presents  from  divers  people. 
At  last  the  grand  signor  heard  of  it,  and  would 
needs  see  him ;  and,  when  he  was  brought,  "  How?" 
said  the  grand  signor,  "  do  not  I  know  you  ?" 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Turk,  "  for  God's  sake  let  me 
alone  ;  I  have  got  hold  of  the  tail." 
The  un-  Mentioning  slaves,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  mor- 

equal  con-      ,p   .  n 

ditionof  tirying  reflection  our  merchant  used  to  make  of 
the  unaccountable  difference  that  happens  in  the 
(at  best)  miserable  state  of  those  that  fall  under 
the  calamity  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  such.  Some 
shall  come  from  the  same  country,  taken  at  the 
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same  time,  and  be  bought  by  a  cruel  fellow,  that 
will  send  him  to  the  mines,  there  to  be  flea'd  with 
hard  labour,  and  so  to  live  and  die  in  torment. 
Another  shall  be  sold  to  a  good-natured  man,  that 
shall  make  but  an  ordinary  domestic  of  him  ;  and, 
behaving  himself  well,  he  shall  be  used  as  a  child,  - 
and,  at  length,  married  to  his  patron's  daughter. 
And  all  this  immane  difference  without  any  sen- 
sible merit  or  demerit  in  either,  and  void  of  all 
possibility,  by  any  foresight,  prudence,  or  beha- 
viour, to  prevent,  alleviate,  or  determine.  But, 
in  the  city,  as  our  merchant  hath  told  us,  a  slave 
hath  some  degree  of  justice  against  the  ill  usage 
of  a  patron  ;  for  he  may  allege  contrariety  of  tem- 
pers, whereby  they  cannot  well  live  together  ;  and 
the  judge  will  decree,  that  the  patron  shall  carry 
his  slave  to  market,  and  sell  him.  But  it  must  be 
a  bad  master  indeed  that  will  cause  a  slave  to  af- 
fect a  change  which  is  very  probable  to  be  worse 
for  him.  The  wealthy  men,  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, have  a  great  accommodation  by  slaves 
bought  at  market,  as  we  do  cattle  :  for,  if  a  man 
wants  a  slave  of  any  pretension,  as  strength  to  la- 
bour, comeliness  for  a  waiter,  smith,  weaver,  or 
other  faculty  (to  say  nothing  of  a  concubine,  or  so) 
he  finds  one  out,  and  buys  him  ;  and,  if  he  be  not 
useful,  as  expected,  his  patron  carries  him  out,  and 
sells  him,  and  tries  for  another.  And  it  is  seldom 
or  ever  that  these  prove  refractory,  or  impertinent ; 
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for  the  correction  falls  so  sharp  and  thick  upon 
them,   that  they  cannot  mistake  their   interest. 
Our  merchant  was  served  in  his  house  only  by 
slaves,   and  all  the  cookery  was   done  by  such  ; 
which  shows  a  strange  trust,  on  that  side  of  the 
globe,   beyond  what  is  in   India,   where,    if  the 
slaves,  being  natives,  were  cooks,  they  would  cer- 
tainly poison   the  whole  family.     He  brought  a 
slave  home  with  him,  at  his  return  into  England, 
whom  he  called  Shatein,  which  signifies  hawk,  be- 
cause the  fellow  had  a  quick  eye,  like  a  hawk ; 
but  his  nature  did  not  belie  his  country,  which 
was  Georgia.     This  slave  he  gave  to  his  mother, 
and  she  used  him  as  a  servant.     He  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  knew  it  by  nothing  but  a  few  fasts  that 
he  kept.    He  was  superstitious  as  well  as  amorous ; 
for  a  maid-servant,  provoked  by  his  leering  at  her, 
laid  a  fresh  rabbit-skin  cross  his  face  ;  which  was 
such  a  pollution,  that  he  ran  straight  to  the  pump, 
and  they  thought  that  he  would  never  have  done 
washing.     He  found  such  liberty  in  the  family, 
that  he  thought  he  might  fairly  run  home  to  his 
own  country  ;  and,  accordingly,  took  to  his  heels  ; 
and  being  found  in  a  wood,  half-starved,  and  able- 
to  say  nothing  intelligible,  but  "  North  great  mer- 
chant," he  was  brought  home  to  the  lady's  house. 
But  his  patron,  perceiving  that  he  was  of  no  use 
here,  sent  him  a  little  nearer  home,  where  he  might 
be  kept  .or  sold,  as  the  factory  thought  fit.     He 
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had  another  slave,  that  was  a  Polacco,  whom  he 
caused  also  to  be  brought  into  England,  and  then 
sent  to  Poland,  with  his  liberty,  and  about  eighty 
pounds  he  had  got  in  the  service.  This  was  to 
reward  his  incomparable  diligence  and  fidelity 
while  he  served.  The  merchant  once  lost  a  jewel 
of  value,  and  could  not  find  by  what  means.  He 
suspected  this  fellow,  and  to  the  last,  in  his  private 
sentiment,  believed  he  stole  it  ;  but  having  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  accusing  of  him,  and  it  being 
possible  that  some  other  person  stole  it,  he  was  so 
just  as  to  let  his  private  suspicion  go  for  nothing. 
Thus  much  concerning  slaves  in  Turkey,  I  thought 
fit  to  insert  all  together  in  this  place. 

I  proceed  to  mention  another  parable,  and  so  Parable,  to 

.  show  the 

conclude    these    observations.      A   grand   signor  tyrannous 
caused  his  vizier's  arm  to  be  cut  off,   and  pro-    Sltl( 


claimed  that  the  arm  should  be  thrown  up,  andTurks> 
whoever  caught  it  falling,  should  succeed  in  the 
vizier's  place  ;  but  upon  terms  to  be  served  the 
same  sauce  at  a  year's  end.  When  the  crowd 
was  come  together  to  catch  this  arm,  one  man, 
more  diligent  and  dexterous  than  the  rest,  caught 
it.  So  he  was  vizier  ;  and,  at  the  year's  end,  his 
right  arm  was  cut  off,  and  thrown  up  as  before, 
and  he  himself,  with  his  left  arm,  caught  it  again  ; 
and  after  his  second  year,  his  left  arm  was  cut  off 
and  thrown  up,  and  he  caught  it  with  his  mouth. 
This  is  to  show  what  men  will  suffer  to  gain  ar 

VOL.  III.  F 
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pre-eminence  over  others.  The  Turks  live  under 
arbitrary  government ;  but  then  most  of  them, 
though  subject  to  some,  are  superior  to  others; 
and  have  such  an  itch  after  tyrannizing,  that 
none  would  accept  of  liberty  and  security  by  laws, 
upon  terms  to  quit  hjs  power  of  tyrannizing  over 
others,  in  his  turn  at  least,  as  it  may  happen. 
And^to  say  truth,  few  people,  among  us,  clamour 
against  arbitrary  government  with  any  other  view 
than,  by  that  means,  to  gain  power,  which  they 
may  exercise  arbitrarily  over  others.  And  our 
merchant,  returning  into  England,  fell  into  the 
heat  of  this  rage,  which  flamed  round,  but  did 
not  hurt  him,  as  will  be  displayed  in  the  sequel. 
story  of  a  He  told  us  a  passage  which,  in  Turkey,  was 

Tizier,  that  J 

repulsed  a  related,  not  as  an  apologue,  but  as  true.  A 
suitor!8  clamorous  Turk  had  a  stale  pretence  against  a 
man,  which  he  had  prosecuted  without  effect. 
Upon  the  advancement  of  Cuperli  the  good  vizier, 
he  applied  to  him,  alleging  that  he  had  sought 
for  justice  before  divers  viziers,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  had  been  denied ;  but  now  his  vizier- 
ship  was  in  that  place,  "  He  did  not  doubt  but  he 
should  obtain  justice  from  so  great  and  good  a 
man  as  he  was."  The  vizier  rising  up,  "  You 
dog,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  come  to  mend  the 
world  ?  Was  it  not  a  cuckoldly  world  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  shall  it  not  be  so  still  ?  You  say 
that  so  many  viziers  did  you  wrong  ;  and  do  you 
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expect  that  I  should  do  you  right  ?  chick.'"  This 
story,  setting  aside  the  Turkish  huff,  has  a  good 
moral,  which  is  that,  when  causes  have  had  the 
ill  luck  to  miscarry  divers  times,  it  is  better  to 
let  them  drop  wholly,  than  to  revive  stale  pre- 
tences, only  because  a  little  better  title  is  showed ; 
for  ut  sit  finis  litium,  or,  "  that  there  may  be  an 
end  of  quarrelling,"  hath  more  of  justice,  than  that 
old  law-sentence,  that  "  right  never  dies."  For, 
if  that  were  true,  one  might  safely  say,  no  man 
living  hath  a  title  to  his  estate. 

Our  merchant,  that  always  courted  mechanic A  derice 

for  lifting 

arts,  seldom  overlooked  any  that  were  put  in  water. 
practice  where  he  resided;  especially  if  aught 
appeared  ingenious,  or  out  of  the  common  way, 
in  them.  Some  particulars  I  remember  he  hath 
spoke  of;  and  one  was  a  device  for  turning  up 
water,  wherein  a  man  useth  the  strength  of  his 
whole  body,  hands  and  feet  alternately ;  whereas, 
by  the  common  use  of  a  winch  and  crank,  a  man 
applies  only  his  arms,  and  those  not  with  equal 
advantage  of  force  in  all  the  whole  turn.  In  this 
device,  upon  the  axis  of  the  roller,  there  are  four 
bars  so  adjusted,  that  a  man  sitting  on  his  rump, 
and  applying  hands  and  feet  alternately,  the 
hands,  one  after  another,  drawing,  and  the  feet, 
one  after  another,  crowding,  the  bars  succeed  in 
convenient  reach,  and,  being  forced,  fall  into  place 
for  the  foot  to  take  that  which  the  nearest  hand 
F  2 
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lets  go  ;  and  so,  one  hand  and  one  foot  straining 
together  and  taking  turns,  great  weights  may  be 
easily  raised,  and,  at  least,  one  man  do  the  work 
of  two. 


The  use  of       fje  h^h  often    spoke   of    the    admirable  use 

jezzo  in 

shell-work,  they  make  of  what  they  call  jezzo;  which  is  a 
fluid  mortar,  such  as  we  make  with  burnt  ala- 
baster. They  make  projectile  shells  of  brick, 
which  hang  to  a  wall  over  the  fire-hearth.  And 
it  is  done  only  by  fixing  the  bricks  edgewise  first 
to  the  wall,  and  then  edge  to  edge  ;  and  the 
cementing  is  done  by  wetting  a  little  of  the 
powder  in  water,  with  which  they  dab  each 
brick  ;  and  so,  hand-holding  them  a  little  to- 
gether, they  are  fast  ;  for  the  jezzo  sets,  as  they 
call  it,  immediately.  By  this  means  they  make 
the  shell  overhang  into  the  room  above  a  yard  ; 
and  it  has  no  other  support  than  the  strength  of 
the  jezzo,  and  the  plastering  over  it. 

Framing-         They  frame  all  their  glass  in  iezzo  ;  and  the 

glass  for  J 

windows    way  is  to  use  clay  upon  a  board,  in  rolls  laid 

in  jezzo. 

about,  to  answer  the  pieces  of  glass,  however 
figured  :  and,  as  the  shapes  are  made,  the  glass  is 
so  laid,  that  the  edges  overhang  the  clay,  and  yet 
do  not  touch  any  other  glass.  Then  the  like  rolls 
of  clay  are  laid  upon  the  glass  just  over  the  other  ; 
in  which  manner  there  is  made  a  channel  that 
takes  hold  of  the  rim  of  every  piece  of  glass  ;  for 
the  edges  of  all  the  glass  fall  in  that  channel. 
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Then  another  board  is  brought  over,  and  pressed 
upon  the  whole ;  and  so  the  channels  are  perfect- 
ly closed.  This  done,  the  jezzo  is  poured  in  at 
the  top,  and  runs  round  about,  and  all  over,  in 
those  channels,  and  the  liquor,  embracing  every 
piece  of  glass,  is  every  where  continued.  This 
stands  full  till  it  is  dry,  and  (as  it  becomes  hard 
as  a  stone)  they  part  the  boards,  and  take  away 
the  clay ;  and  the  glass  is  held  fast  by  a  frame  of 
jezzo,  and  is  stronger  than  one  would  imagine  it 
to  be.  But  one  thing  is  to  be  remembered,  which 
is,  that  the  glass  is  not  placed  near  the  line  of  the 
wall  without,  but  within  the  house ;  whereby  it 
is  not  so  much  exposed  to  weather  as  ours  is ;  for 
probably,  if  it  were  more  exposed,  this  jezzo  frame 
would  decay. 

In  Turkey,  diving  is  a  trade,  and,  as  it  were,  The  divers, 

a  trade, 

incorporated,  and,  as  other  trades,  hath  its  master  and  their 
who  judgeth  the  divers  according  to  certain  regu-JUS 
lations.  And  here  I  may  observe  a  conformity  of 
authority  that  will  take  place  in  all  regions  and 
countries.  With  us  it  is  a  mixture,  as  king  and 
parliament ;  so  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens ;  master  and  wardens;  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  companies.  There  it  is  the  grand  sign  or 
alone,  his  substitute  the  vizier,  the  bashas,  cadis, 
governors  of  trades,  caravan  bashas,  &c.  which 
have  no  adjunct  to  the  single  governor.  So  he  of 
the  divers  is  a  governor  of  the  whole  faculty :  and 
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better  justice  is  to  be  had,  before  him,  against  any 
of  the  trade,  than  is  to  be  expected  here  from  a 
confederacy,  as  will  appear  by  a  short  story,  which 
concludes  this  paragraph.  But  these  divers  will 
do  wonders.  All  the  brick,  made  for  the  use  of 
building,  is  taken  by  divers  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  being  put  in  baskets,  they  rise  with 
them  upon  their  heads,  and  throw  the  clay  into  a 
lighter,  and  go  down  for  more  ;  and  so  they  work 
all  the  day  long.  These  are  the  men  that  take 
up  coral,  sponge,  and  shell-fish  from  the  rocks ; 
and  it  is  said  their  education  is  so  strict,  that  a 
diver  cannot  marry  till  he  can  stay  a  certain  time 
under  water.  As  to  the  justice  of  their  governor, 
our  merchant  told  us,  that  once  a  man,  coming 
over  from  Pera,  near  the  key  at  Constantinople, 
dropped  a  purse  of  money,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  pounds.  Thereupon  they  sent  for  a 
diver,  and  he  went  down,  and  busked  about  a  long 
time,  and  then  came  up  and  said  there  was  no 
such  thing.  They  were  so  sure  of  the  place  where 
the  money  was  dropped,  that  they  believed  they 
had  got  a  rogue  of  a  diver,  and  immediately  sent 
for  the  master,  or  governor,  of  the  divers.  He 
came  with  a  retinue  of  divers,  and  sat  him  down 
upon  the  key,  and  heard  testimony  in  form,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  judge.  Then  he  commands  two  of 
his  choice  attendants  to  go  down  and  bring  up  the 
money.  They  went,  and  found  that  the  other 
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fellow  had  taken  it  from  its  place,  and  hid  it  be- 
hind a  timber  that  belonged  to  the  key.  The 
master  took  his  premio,  gave  the  merchant  his 
money,  and,  for  justice  and  example,  laid  down 
the  roguish  diver,  and  had  him  drubbed  before 
their  faces  ;  and  so  he  went  away  in  the  same 
state  as  he  came. 

The  merchant  used  to  speak  of  the  extravagant  The  mak- 
manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes .    They  con  sist  of  hoi-  tobacco- 
lowed  wood,  in  lengths,  neatly  turned,  and  let  into  plpes* 
one  another,  and,  withal,  curiously  painted  over, 
and  set  off  with  rings  of  divers  colours.     And  all 
this  is  done  in  the  street  by  a  fellow,  that  buckles 
his  limbs  in  such  a  particular  manner,  that  he 
makes  a  turning-lathe  of  himself.     But  in  a  word ; 
he  contrives,  with  his  feet,  knees,  &c.  to  hold  his 
material  so  firm,  and  commodious  for  his  purpose, 
as  is  wonderful  to  observe,    A  man  may  bespeak  a 
pipe,  and  see  it  made  before  his  face ;  and  thereby 
have  a  better  entertainment  than  smoke  and  stink 
for  his  money. 

They   have   a   clever    way  to   catch    sea-fish.  Fishing  in 

'  .  the  Helles- 

Four  posts  are  set  square,  and  made  fast  m  the  pont.  , 
sea ;  and  a  square  net  is  let  down  by  pullies  from 
the  heads  of  these  posts ;  so  that,  by  drawing  one 
cord,  all  the  four  corners  shall  rise  together.  This 
not  lying  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  fish 
are  not  afraid  of  it ;  but  swim  over  in  large  shoals; 
and  the  man  upon  the  seat  may  easily  discern 
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them.  Then,  as  he  gives  the  signal,  those  in  the 
boat  hale  as  quick  as  they  can ;  and  so  all  the 
bolt  ropes  of  the  net  rise  above  the  water,  and  all 
the  fish  are  safe  in  the  hollow  of  the  net.  Then 
the  boat  comes,  and,  clawing  by  the  net,  they 
draw  the  boat  about,  and  take  in  all  the  fish.  I 
might,  to  these,  add  more  of  the  like  nature  ;  but 
I  fear  too  many  would  be  fastidious. 

Difficult          As  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
to  knovr 
Turkey      ment  and  policy,  with  the  genius,  or  true  reason 

of  their  proceedings  ;  or,  in  a  word,  the  true  state 
of  their  empire,  our  merchant  used  to  say,  it  was 
very  hard  to  come  at  it,  even  by  those  that  lived 
and  dealt  amongst  the;n  ;  of  whom  very  few  came 
away  with  much  of  it.  And,  that  which  he  ga- 
thered, was  owing  to  the  advantages  he  had  by  the 
language ;  for  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  all  degrees  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  pick  up  what  they  were  pleased  to  drop  of  their 
schemes.  He  had  also  a  large  sphere  of  transac- 
tion with  the  great  men  of  the  law  and  the  court, 
not  without  uncommon  familiarities,  and  friend- 
ships, with  divers  of  them :  and,  to  all  this  may 
be  added  a  furious  curiosity  in  himself,  not  without 
some  penetration,  and  aptitude,  to  discern  and 
apply  what  fell  in  his  way,  losing  nothing  that 
might  be  instructive  to  him.  He  said  the  very 
dragomen,  or  interpreters  they  used,  were  igno- 
rant of  it ;  and  he  could  scarce  ever  rely  upon 
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their  skill ;  but  was  forced  to  use  his  own  wits, 
and  when  he  had  need  to  be  nicely  instructed, 
then,  if  possible,  to  get  information  from  some 
learned  Turks  And  he  said  farther,  that  the 
book  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  of  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  Turks,  was  very  superficial,  and,  in 
multitudes  of  instances,  erroneous.  And  that 
once  he,  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  went 
over  that  book,  and  noted  in  the  margin  the 
faults,  with  their  corrections :  but  the  book, 
with  other  curiosities  of  his  own  gathering  and 
procuring,  was  purloined  from  him.  He  said, 
the  Turks  are  very  shy  and  incommunicative  ; 
and  many  of  them  think  that  Gowers,  or  unbe- 
lievers, are  unworthy  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
sublime  state,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  discourse 
freely  of  it  ;  as  the  subjects  of  most  Christian 
countries  are  pleased  to  do,  when  they  gratify 
strangers  that  are  inquisitive.  And  one  may 
guess  how  hard  it  is  for  English  merchants  to 
know  Turkey,  if  we  reflect  what  strange  notions 
those  Asiatics  have  of  the  English  state,  that  come 
and  live  here,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  inquisitiveness,  may  be  informed.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  then,  as  we  find,  that  such  strange 
notions  and  mistakes  of  Turkey  pass  vulgarly 
amongst  us  ? 

Whether  our  merchant  brought  away  with  him  A iust  view 

of  the  se- 

any  projection  of  the  inward  seraglio  or  not,  his  ragiio  taken. 
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writings  may  show.     But  it  is  certain  that  he 
gained  a  just  profile  of  the  outside  of  it ;  being  a 
view  of  the  whole,  as  it  appeared  from  one  of  his 
windows  at  Pera,  over  against  the  Serrail  point. 
It  was  done  with  a  pen,  between  him  and  a  vir- 
tuoso that  lived  with  him,  on  like  occasion  as  I 
mentioned   before.     It  expressed  every  lodging, 
pleasure-house,  roof,  window,  garden,  tree,   and 
whatsoever  of  it  appeared  to  their  view,  in  exact 
proportion.     And  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he 
could  make  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  every  parti- 
cular expressed  in  it ;  there  being  nothing  added, 
or  omitted,  for  setting  off,  or  on  any  other  account 
whatsoever.     It  was  almost  entirely  finished ;  only 
some  of  the  remote  parts,  and  not  much,  wanted 
hatching.     After  he  came  into  England,  he  had 
a  fancy  to  have  a  picture  made  after  this  draught,; 
and  he  instructed  a  good  landscape  painter  in  the 
colouring,  &c.  who  hath  made  a  very  decent  piece 
of  it ;  and  that,  with  the  original,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  son.     Whether  this  gentleman  was  a 
singular  virtuoso,  as  well  as  merchant,  or  not,  the 
rest  of  his  life  will  make  appear. 
Moderately      j  am  now  drawing  up  close  to  another  great 

vicious  ,      . 

abroad;      crisis  of  this  gentleman's  life  ;  which  is  his  return 

toons  at     f°r  England.    And  it  will  be  observed,  that  I  have 

here  scarce  made  a  man,  but  somewhat  more,  of 

him ;  for  where  are  his  faults,  without  which  no 

man  lives  ?    I  cannot  say  I  have  concealed  any 
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that  I  knew ;  and  having  little  or  no  information 
of  him  but  from  himself,  I  may  not  find  out,  what 
no  man  is  apt  to  discover  of  himself,  his  unjusti- 
fiable actions.  But  if  I  may  be  so  free,  as  to  give 
my  thoughts  of  his  morals,  I  must  allow  that,  as 
to  all  the  mercantile  arts,  and  stratagems  of 
trade,  which  could  be  used,  to  get  money  from 
those  he  dealt  with,  I  believe  he  was  no  niggard ; 
but  as  for  falsities,  such  as  cheating  by  weights  or 
measures,  or  any  thing  that  was  knavish,  treache- 
rous, or  perfidious,  even  with  Jews  or  Turks,  he 
was  as  clear  as  any  man  living,  but  transacted 
and  dealt,  in  all  respects,  as  a  merchant  of  honour. 
As  to  debauchery,  I  have  enough  cleared  him  in 
what  hath  been  said.  But  as  to  women,  while  he 
was  in  Turkey  (barring  the  excess)  I  mean  such 
looses  and  escapes,  as  almost  all  men,  there,  are 
more  or  less  guilty  of,  I  cannot  altogether  wipe 
him  clean.  For  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  a 
lodging  he  took,  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  upon  the 
Hellespont,  for  spasso,  as  they  call  their  diversions; 
and,  though  he  did  not  expressly  declare  it,  I 
guessed  that  spasso  to  have  been  .spasva,  of  the 
feminine  gender.  But  he  knew  the  country  so 
well,  as  not  to  be  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  that, 
or  any  kind ;  for  they  are  very  dangerous. 

He   mentioned    a   spy-hole   he  had,  from  his  strange 
room,  into  the  house  of  another  Greek,  who  had0fachiid. 
a  female  slave  that  brought  a  child;    and  that 
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little  infant  was  kept  without  any  kind  of  clothes, 
or  covering,  more  than  is  provided  for  a  puppy 
dog ;  and  it  had  a  kennel  under  the  stairs,  and 
straw  to  lie  upon.  When  the  servant  was  free, 
she  went  and  suckled  and  cleaned  it ;  but  what 
was  chiefly  remarkable  was  this.  It  had  a  going 
upon  all  four,  exactly  like  a  monkey,  and  trotted, 
and  then  galloped,  or  walked ;  and  so  it  would 
come  up  to  the  table  when  the  master  was  at 
dinner,  and  sit  upright,  holding  up  the  paws, 
begging  for  somewhat  to  eat ;  and  what  was  given 
it,  it  ate  as  a  dog  doth ;  and  sometimes  it  had  a 
box  on  the  ear,  and,  as  a  dog,  was  bid  begone ; 
and  then  it  galloped  •  away  to  its  kennel  again. 
It  was  a  mortifying  reflection,  to  consider  how 
little  this  animal  differed  from  a  common  brute. 
Here  is  all  I  can  say  or  think  evil  of  my  subject ; 
but,  after  his  departure  for  England,  I  have  no- 
thing, but  what  is  strictly  virtuous,  to  relate  of 
him.  Therefore  beforehand  I  must  desire  that 
other  may  not  be  expected  from  me. 

to  come  Against  the  time  that  general   ships    arrived 

away.  from  England,  upon  the  return  of  which  our 
merchant  intended  to  embark,  he  employed  his 
time  in  preparatories.  He  was  resolved  not  to 
leave  his  affairs  behind  him  in  disorder.  He  con- 
sidered that,  although  he  left  his  own  brother 
upon  the  spot,  whose  care  and  application  would 
be  no  less  than  his  own,  yet  his  experience,  and, 
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it  may  be,  penetration  in  business,  was  not  equal 
to  his  own.  Besides,  he  desired  to  leave  him  en- 
gaged in  as  little  brigue  and  trouble  as  was  possi- 
ble, that  he  might  go  on  in  the  management  of 
the  factory  with  courage  and  satisfaction.  And 
he  was  so  far  at  ease  that,  if  he  left  any  thing 
which  had  been  better  brought  away,  it  would 
fall  into  his  hands,  whom  he  loved  almost  as  him- 
self, and  withal  took  care  to  leave  him  in  full 
plenty,  and  well  provided  of  all  things  fitting  for 
him.  He  made  a  new  set  of  books,  which  con- 
tained a  transcript  of  those  of  the  ragion,  in 
which  he  had  any  particular  concern ;  and  those 
he  balanced  to  the  time  of  his  coming  away.  He 
chose,  for  his  ship,  that  of  which  Captain  Cook 
was  commander,  who  was  a  good-conditioned 
man  and  agreeable  company. 

The  first  launch  was    down  to  Smyrna,  and  St°pped  at 

Smyrna 

there  he  went  ashore ;  how  long  he  stayed,  and  and  Tunis. 
what  merriment  was  made,  is  not  much  material. 
After  leaves  taken  in  due  manner  and  form,  they 
sailed,  and  touched  at  Tunis,  which  is  in  the  bay 
where  old  Carthage  stood.  They  went  ashore 
there,  and  were  entertained  by  the  consul  resi- 
dent. The  shallowness  of  the  bay  of  Tunis  is 
very  strange ;  for  there  was  scarce  water  to  keep 
their  boats  afloat;  and  very  often,  upon  touching, 
the  seamen  skipped  overboard,  and  heaved  the 
boat  off.  One  would  think  so  large  a  sea  should, 
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in  time,  sand  or  sylth  up.  The  viewing  that 
place,  and  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
Turkish  government,  and  the  powers  there,  must 
needs  be  agreeable  to  him.  It  appears  he  was 
so  full  of  it,  that  he  thought  fit  to  discharge  his 
memorials  upon  paper ;  as  I  find  by  the  following 
account  of  his  penning. 

VOYAGE  FROM  SMYRNA,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  TUNIS,  CONTAINING  MATTERS  LITTLE 
KNOWN  IN  EUROPE,  BY  SIR  DUDLEY  NORTH. 

Relation  of      "  Smyrna.,  March  27,  1680.    We  departed  from 

the  voyage, 

and  of  those  the  town  by  the  ship's  boats,  which  had  then  lain 
a  full  week  at  the  castles,  where  all  the  day  was 
spent  in  feasting  and  taking  leave  of  our  friends. 
Towards  night  we  all  set  sail ;  but,  the  wind 
being  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  by  our  short  tacks  to 
get  out,  we  made  but  little  or  no  advantage.  So 
we  came  to  an  anchor  again  at  night,  and  lay  all 
next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  Our  Smyrna 
friends  had  left  us  the  day  before ;  so  we  went 
and  dined  aboard  the  Massingbird,  and,  after 
dinner,  walked  on  shore  to  the  hot  waters,  some 
two  miles,  or  better,  from  the  castle.  It  was  a 
pleasant  walk,  being  all  even,  or  else  an  undis- 
cernible  ascent. 

*'  The  hot  springs   are  several ;    over  one   of 
which,   in   past   ages,    hath  been  a  considerable 
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building,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  ruins ;  but  now 
there  remains  one  vault,  where  there  is  a  cistern, 
into  which  both  hot  and  cold  water  runs,  to  make 
it  fit  for  people  to  endure  ;  the  which  is  some- 
times used  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  villages. 
Near  this,  there  runs  a  considerable  brook ;  in  the 
skirts  of  which,  two  springs  of  hot  water  rise  up 
near  one  another ;  the  one  too  hot  to  be  endured, 
the  other  more  temperate.  They  lie  so  near  the 
brook,  within  its  verge,  that,  on  the  least  increase 
of  water,  they  are  overflowed. 

"  Next  day  betimes,  our  fleet  got  under  sail, 
the  wind  being  N.W.  so  that  we  turned  it  out  of 
the  Cape ;  which  all  did  not  compass  till  mid- 
night, when  we  bore  away  before  it,  and  had  the 
weather  fair  and  favourable  till  we  came,  past 
Malta,  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Pantalaria,  where 
strong  west  winds  caine  up ;  against  which  we 
lay,  with  difficulty  enough,  for  a  long  time,  and 
to  our  no  small  vexation,  having,  for  about  eight 
days  continually,  the  island  in  our  sight.  This 
made  us  reflect  on  a  story  that  goes  of  another 
island  hard  by,  called  Lampadoza,  which  they  say 
is  uninhabited,  and  hath  on  it  only  one  vaulted 
building,  or  church ;  on  one  side  whereof,  there  is 
an  altar  for  the  Christians,  and,  on  another  place, 
for  the  devotions  of  the  Turks ;  and  so  it  is  by  all 
esteemed  holy.  In  this  building,  they  say,  are  al- 
ways found  most  things  necessary  for  seafaring 
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men  ;  clothes  of  all  sorts,  cordage,  biscuit,  &c.  and 
a  treasury  of  all  sorts  of  money,  though  in  no 
great  quantity.  It  is  lawful  for  all,  that  come 
here,  to  serve  their  occasions  with  what  they  find 
and  need;  but  they  must  be  sure  to  leave  in  value 
somewhat  else  that  may  be  equally  needful  on 
other  occasions,  be  it  money  or  goods  ;  which  if 
they  perform  not,  it  is  said  they  can  never  sail 
from  the  island,  but  will  stand  still  in  the  sea,  be 
the  wind  never  so  fresh.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
said  that,  whenever  any  vessels,  or  gallies  of  Corso, 
come  here,  who  are  full  of  lawless  needy  rogues, 
they,  that  command  in  chief,  have  care  to  send 
some  principal  man,  to  see  that  nothing  be  em- 
bezzled by  any  of  their  company,  for  fear  of  being 
punished  by  the  winds,  &c.  The  stories  of  this 
place  made  some  merriment  amongst  us,  taxing 
one  another,  as  if,  at  least  in  former  voyages,  we 
had  taken  somewhat  sacred,  for  which  we  endured 
this  crossness  of  weather. 

"  But  in  fine,  be  it  how  it  will,  we  are  freed  by 
a  fair  gale,  which,  in  little  time,  put  us  about  ten 
leagues  westward  of  Cape  Bon ;  when,  as  if  it 
had  done  its  business,  it  turned  about  again  with 
such  fury,  that  our  whole  fleet  bore  up  for  the  bay 
of  Tunis,  and  arrived  before  the  Goletta  the 
fifteenth  of  April.  We  lay  there  all  night,  not 
thinking  it  safe  to  venture  ourselves  ashore,  in  a 
place  where  had  been  so  great  confusion,  till  we 
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could  hear  from  thence.  On  the  morrow  our 
consul,  Mr.  Francis  Baker,  and  Mr.  Barrington, 
came  off  to  us  in  one  of  their  town-boats.  After 
we  had  dined,  they  invited  the  captains  and  pas- 
sengers to  go  ashore  with  them,  all  things  having 
been  peaceable  for  a  long  time  ;  and  accordingly, 
some  that  night,  and  some  next  morning,  we 
went  ashore ;  so  that  we  were,  at  one  time,  above 
seventy  English  in  Tunis  from  the  ships. 

"  All  the  Frank  nations  live  in  a  building,  built 
by  the  government  on  purpose  for  them,  distin- 
guished into  three  houses,  one  for  the  English, 
one  for  the  French,  and  one  for  the  Jews  of  Italy. 
It  is  a  good,  commodious,  and  very  substantial 
building,  and  for  which  they  pay  but  a  moderate 
rent.  The  English  house  is  again  subdivided  into 
three  several  houses,  or  tenements ;  only  two  of 
which  are  made  use  of;  the  upper  part  by  the 
consul,  and  that  next  by  Mr.  Barrington,  and 
several  English  merchants  ;  the  undermost  stand- 
ing void.  Under  all  these  are  large,  fair  maga- 
zines, all  arched ;  so  that  they  fear  neither  fire 
nor  thieves. 

"  The  buildings  of  Tunis  are  all  very  substan- 
tial, the  country  affording  stone,  and  not  timber. 
All  their  roofs  are  terrassed,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  rooms  tiled  with  small  squares,  black  and 
white,  which  look  not  ill.  Their  manner  of  build- 
ing is,  generally,  to  have  few  or  no  out-lights,  but 

VOL.    III.  G 
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all  inwards  to  a  square  court,  which  is  bigger,  or 
less,  according  to  the  largeness  of  the  house.  In 
great  houses  they  build  their  rooms  very  stately 
and  high;  but  their  rooms  are  generally  small 
and  very  long,  and  some  of  them  narrow  ;  by 
which  means,  though  dark,  they  are  very  cool, 
which  must  be  their  great  end  and  aim  in  the 
buildings  of  this  hot  country.  They  use  store  of 
marble  in  their  buildings  ;  though  they  have  none 
but  what  is  fetched  from  Genoa,  and  other  parts 
of  Christendom. 

"  The'  supreme  government  of  this  place  con- 
sists in  three  persons ;  viz.  the  grand  signor]g 
bash  a ;  the  dey,  or-  chief  of  the  soldiery,  that 
commands  the  castle,  and  lives  in  it ;  and  the 
bey,  or  general,  who  leads  out  the  soldiers  twice 
a  year  to  gather  in  the  tribute  from  the  Moors. 
When  the  government  was  more  regular,  all  these 
met  together  in  divan  or  town-house,  and,  with 
the  ancients  of  the  soldiery,  consulted  of  the  af- 
fairs of  their  state,  and  made  peace  or  war.  The 
government,  taking  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  differs 
nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  grand  signer's 
frontier  provinces,  or  bashalics.  But  this,  being 
so  far  removed  from  his  power,  did  never  long 
continue  in  due  obedience;  but  they,  that  first 
usurped,  were  the  soldiery,  who  soon  cast  off  the 
basha's  authority,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
themselves.  The  chief  of  them  governing  the 
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great  castle,  and  disposing  of  all  things  as  they 
pleased  ;  and,  he  also  being  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
ancientest  of  his  fellows,  helped  by  most  voices  of 
his  soldiers,  it  soon  came  to  be  a  popular  govern- 
ment of  the  soldiery,  who  often  took  occasion  to 
make  way  for  themselves  by  cutting  off  their  leaders. 

"  They  Itept  the  basha  still  as  a  cypher  in  the 
government,  and  still  employed  him  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  letting  him  get  something 
also  for  himself,  and  wherewith  to  feed  them  at 
Constantinople.  And  he,  contenting  himself  with 
this,  lived  well,  and  the  grand  signor  was  not 
pffended.  They  always  acknowledged  to  hold 
the  place  as  rom  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
sent  their  presents. 

"  The  great  cause  of  their  late  evils  hath  been 
from  the  too  great  power  of  their  beys,  or  gene- 
nerals,  who,  having  grown  vastly  rich,  and  got 
that  government  into  their  families,  have  now, 
for  a  long  time,  swallowed  up  the  authority  of 
the  divan,  and  made  them  little  better  than  their 
servants  ;  as  they  are  at  this  day,  serving  them  in 
their  civil  wars  more  like  servants  than  masters. 
In  former  years,  the  divan  set  the  said  office  to 
sale,  every  six  months,  to  such  as  would  give 
most  for  it.  And  then  they  accompanied,  and 
what  was  got  in  more  was  the  general's,  and  what 
it  came  to  less,  he  must  find ;  for  the  divan  would 
not  want  of  that  they  had  bargained  to  have. 

G  2 
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"  Not  many  years  since,  a  vessel  was  taken  going 
from  Corsica  to  Naples  ;  wherein  was  one  slave  so 
fortunate  in  the  service  of  his  patron,  then  bey,  that 
under  him  turning  Turk,  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  served  for  many  years  in  the  camp  as  se- 
cond ;  and  sometimes  was  trusted  by  his  patron, 
and  sent  out,  as  his  deputy,  alone  by  himself.     In 
this  manner  he  got  great  riches,  wherewith  he 
served  himself  in   an   opportunity  to   outbid  his 
master,  bidding  more  than  he  was  able  to  give ; 
and  so  he  became  bey  himself.     In  which  place 
he  not  only  continued,  during  his  life,  but  he  left 
it  to  his  son,  who,  notwithstanding  he  came  young 
to  it,  yet  continued  it  also,  with  great  authority, 
all  his  lifetime,  and  left  it  peaceably  to  his  chil- 
dren.    The  father,  that  came  from  Corsica,  was 
called  Morat  Basha ;  his  son  Sulliman  Bey,  who 
had  made  his  interest  mighty  strong  by  alliances  of 
himself,  and  his  children,  with  the  great  families 
of  the  Moors,  amongst  whom  there  is  great  esteem 
for  their  ancient  houses  ;  a  thing  not  known  among 
the  Turks,  except  in  their  royal  Ottoman  family. 
"  At  the  death  of  this  Sulliman  Bey,  were  left 
two  sons,  Morat  and  Haftsa  ;  to  Morat  he  left  the 
beylic,  and  to  Haftsa  he  assigned  certain  lands, 
and  left  him  potent  in  the  city ;  the  customs,  and 
most  of  the  gallies  and  shipping,  belonging  to  him. 
In  this  manner  these   two  brothers  shared  all  the 
riches,  and  command,  of  that  kingdom  for  many 
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years,  creating  whom  they  pleased  Dey,  or  gover- 
nor of  the  soldiers.  Morat,  little  regarding  the 
grand  signer's  basha,  and  going  continually  with 
the  camp,  cultivates  his  interest  by  all  means  of 
authority  and  alliance  with  the  Moors.  He 
matched  his  two  sons,  All  and  Mahmet,  with  their 
best  and  most  potent  families,  intending  to  divide 
things  between  his  sons,  as  his  father  had  done. 

"  And  in  order  to  leave  them  in  quiet  posses- 
sion and  peace,  he,  in  his  lifetime,  makes  Mahmet, 
his  eldest  son,  bey,  and  sends  him  out  with  the 
camp  ;  in  possession  of  which  he  was  when  Morat 
died  :  so  that  the  youngest  son,  Ali,  was,  as  it 
were,  left  unprovided  for,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
an  elder  brother  and  uncle.  This  uncle,  though 
he  had  lived  in  great  riches  and  ease,  all  the  time 
of  his  brother  Morat,  yet  now  aspires  to  the  com- 
mand himself.  And  this  he  knew  not  better  to 
effect,  than  to  make  differences  between  the 
brothers  Mahmet  and  Ali,  putting  Ali  on  preten- 
sions to  an  equality  with  his  brother  Mahmet ;  and 
to  command  the  camp  by  turns,  one  to  go  with 
the  summer,  and  the  other  with  the  winter  camp. 
And  they  not  agreeing  in  that  manner  (as  how 
could  it  be  thought  they  should?)  the  uncle 
Haftsa  so  works  with  the  Turks  of  the  castle  and 
town,  that  it  was  soon  thought  needful  for  the 
state,  to  create  him  bey  over  them  both ;  which 
beylic  he  pretended  to  take  upon  him,  only  as 
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an  expedient,  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  till 
things  could  be  equally  divided  between  the  bre- 
thren. 

"  All  he  did  was  in  favour  of  Ali,  whom  he  pro- 
tected against  his  brother  Mahmet ;  and  Ali,  not 
being  able  to  deal  with  his  brother,  gave  place  to 
his  uncle,  at  least  for  the  present.  Mahmet,  find- 
ing things  go  thus,  immediately,  with  what  Turks 
he  could  join  with  him,  flies  up  into  the  country 
to  his  Moorish  relations,  raising  a  great  force,  with 
which  he  takes  in  some  of  the  out-castles,  and 
makes  down  to  Tunis  with  a  power  that  Haftsa 
was  not  able  to  resist.  Nor  would  the  Turks  in 
the  town  stick  by  him  at  all ;  but  immediately 
declared  for  the  son  of  Morat ;  and  that  they 
would  know  nothing  of  Haftsa.  But  now,  they 
said,  he  would  embroil  their  country  with  wars 
between  him  and  his  nephews ;  and,  to  prevent 
that,  they  threatened  him  with  banishment,  and 
afterwards  pronounced  it. 

"  But  Haftsa  was  so  wise,  as  to  retire  to  Tri- 
poli before  the  storm,  or  before  his  nephew 
Mahmet  returned  to  the  city  ;  at  which  time  he 
knew  how  it  would  fare  with  him. 

"  When  Mahmet  was  peaceably  established  in 
the  beylic  of  Tunis,  his  brother  Ali  carried  him- 
self so  well,  as  to  act  nothing  violently  against 
him,  but  let  him  live  in  quiet,  and  concerned  not 
himself  in  the  government,  giving  possession  of 
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all  the  lands  and  country  that  had  been  assigned 
Haftsa,  by  their  father,  for  his  maintenance  ;  and 
would  have  done  the  like  with  all  the  fine  houses 
and  gardens,  &c.  of  Haftsa,  now,  in  Tripoli ;  but 
those  Mahmet  refused  to  meddle  withal. 

"  Haftsa,  now,  in  Tripoli,  seeing  no  good  to  be 
done  there,  having  great  riches  with  him,  trans- 
ports himself  for  Constantinople ;  where  he,  by 
great  expense,  procures  the  grand  signer's  com- 
mand for  the  bashalic,  which  was  now  void  by 
the  death  of  Usaph  Bash  a,  and  writes  to  his  ne- 
phew Mahmet,  that  he  would  content  himself 
with  that.  But  Mahmet  not  trusting  him,  and 
fearing  also  his  brother  Ali,  whom  he  knew 
secretly  to  affect  Haftsa,  let  fall  words,  as  if  he 
never  should  have  peace  till  he  had  cut  him  off. 
This  being  carried  to  Ali,  he  provides  for  his  own 
safety  by  a  speedy  flight  to  Algier,  where  he  meets 
with  but  slow  promises  of  assistance  to  recover  his 
patrimony.  But  in  the  end,  finding  himself  de- 
luded, and  his  money  to  consume,  he  betakes 
himself  to  his  father-in-law,  a  Moor  of  a  potent 
family,  by  whose  means  he  gets  together  a  con- 
siderable army,  which  makes  his  brother  Mahmet 
begin  to  look  about  him. 

"  Haftsa,  in  the  mean  time,  comes  from  Con- 
stantinople, with  some  hundreds  of  soldiers  he 
called  Janizaries,  to  take  possession  of  the  basha- 
lic ;  but  was  some  few  days  too  soon ;  Mahmet 
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being  in  the  field  fighting  his  brother :  and  his 
deputies  in  the  city  kept  him  out,  not  suffering 
him  to  land.  Thereupon  he  returned  back  to 
Turkey ;  for  he  could  not  prevail  with  his  Turks 
to  wait  upon  the  coast,  to  hear  the  success  of  the 
forces  of  the  two  brothers.  It  seems  they  found 
themselves  already  deceived  ;  being  all  along  told 
that  they  should  be  joyfully  received  by  the  peo- 
ple at  Haftsa's  arrival ;  and  they  would  be  no 
longer  abused,  but  made  him  sail  to  the  Morea, 
which,  in  great  measure,  was  his  ruin.  For 
Achmet  Basha,  the  Vizier  Azem,  who  had  taken 
his  money,  and  invested  him  with  the  bashalic, 
was  dead,  and  Cara  Mustapha  Basha  succeeded. 
He,  hearing  that  the  country  of  Tunis  had  refused 
Haftsa,  and  that  he  was  returned  to  Navarrin, 
and  being  desirous  to  make  his  market  also  of 
him,  and  at  least  to  get  his  predecessor's  glean- 
ings, immediately  sends  and  brings  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he,  to  his  great  regret,  receives 
dispatch  on  dispatch  to  come  for  Tunis ;  of  which 
city  and  whole  territory  his  nephew  Ali  was.  pos- 
sessed not  above  three  days  after  he  had  sailed 
from  thence  for  the  Morea.  But  now  he  was  in 
the  pound,  and  Cara  Mustapha  would  not  part 
with  him,  but  kept  him  there  a  great  while,  and 
first  permitted  him  to  send  one  ship  away  to  fetch 
money,  all  his  first  treasure  being  consumed ; 
which  ship  also  was  slow  in  coming  back.  -  At 
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last,  with  much  ado,  he  gets  away  and  comes  to 
Tunis,  is  received  as  basha,  though  not  so  kindly 
used  by  his  nephew  All  as  he  expected ;  for  his 
long  absence  had  worn  off  some  of  the  former 
kindness.  And  AH,  having  now  established  him- 
self, and  so  long  subsisted  without  him,  cares  the 
less  for  him,  and,  possibly,  would  rather  have  had 
his  room,  than  his  company ;  as  appeared  by 
several  slightings  of  him,  and  not  giving  him  pos- 
session of  his  ancient  patrimony,  in  which  Ali 
was  instated  by  his  brother  Mahmet  at  Haftsa's 
first  flight  to  Tripoli.  All  which  Haftsa  sees  he 
must  now  be  contented  with,  and  submit  to. 

"  Mahmet,  all  this  while,  holds  himself  strong 
in  his  castle  of  Kef,  some  few  days  journey  from 
Tunis ;  to  which  place  he  had  carried  great  trea- 
sure, and  whither  the  discontented  of  the  Turks, 
that  Ali  had,  by  his  cruelty,  disobliged,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  fickle  Moors,  daily  resort ;  so  that  with 
them,  and  his  wife's  kindred,  again  he  takes  the 
field.  He  had  considerable  advantages  against 
his  brother,  who  now  again  was  forced  to  retire  up 
into  the  country,  and  presently  marches  to  the 
city.  And  they,  making  some  face  of  resistance, 
yet,  on  the  first  summons,  let  him  in  ;  and  all  Ali's 
friends  retired  to  the  great  castle,  and  fortified 
themselves  there.  Mahmet  lays  close  siege  for 
about  two  and  twenty  days  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  reduce  it  in  that  time,  he  found  it  needful  to 
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retire,  to  encounter  his  brother,  who  was  coming 
upon  him  with  a  great  force  of  Turks  and  Moors. 
And  those  he  was  well  nigh  overcoming  by  a  stra- 
tagem ;  for  when  M  ah  met  was  come  into  Tunis, 
all  the  government,  that  were  friends  to  Ali,  retired 
into  the  castle.  Mahmet,  not  being  able  to  take 
them,  would,  at  least,  create  new  ones  in  their 
steads  ;  and,  out  of  the  Turks  that  were  with  him, 
he  makes  over  again  all  the  officers  of  the  divan, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  taken  the  castle,  and  cut 
them  all  off.  Now,  going  to  meet  his  brother 
with  his  camp  in  this  manner,  he  sends  some  of 
his  Turks  to  his  brother's  camp,  to  inform  the 
Turks  there,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  castle  of 
Tunis,  and  had  cut  off  all  his  enemies ;  and  that 
now  all  the  power  and  government  of  the  Turks 
was  with  him ;  asking,  why  they  would  fight  against 
their  brethren,  &e.  Whereupon  all  the  Turks,  in 
Ali's  camp,  immediately  leave  him  and  join  Mah- 
met ;  which  had  been  his  ruin,  had  he  not  forth- 
with set  upon  them  with  his  Moors :  which  he  did 
so  suddenly,  and  so  violently,  that  he  cut  off  many 
of  them,  and  routed  all  the  rest ;  his  brother  Mah- 
met, with  but  a  few,  escaping  to  his  castle  of  Kef. 
So  that  Ali  comes  with  triumph  to  Tunis,  reward- 
ing his  Turks  who  had  so  faithfully  kept  the  great 
castle  for  him." 
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This  concludes  imperfect ;  but  I  guess  it  was  D.iverted 

with  the 

intended  to  have  been  continued  through  the  voy-  Ailing  to 

Alicant. 

age  home.  What  else  happened  to  him  of  mo- 
ment, must  be  supplied  by  what  I  have  gathered 
from  his  own  discourse.  His  condition  in  the 
ship  was  much  improved  beyond  that  of  his  em- 
barkment  for  Archangel.  Then  he  was  a  raw 
novice,  or  mere  underling;  and  neither  master, 
mate,  nor  mariner  would  deign  to  afford  him  any 
participation  of  the  sailing  account,  as  he  very 
much  desired.  But  here  he  was  lord  paramount, 
commanded  his  captain,  and  did  what  he  pleased. 
He  was  in  at  all  the  observations  and  accounts  of 
the  ship's  way,  journal-keeping,  chart,  and  the 
pricking  of  the  ship's  place.  He  found,  as  he 
said  formerly,  that  the  captains  perform  all  this 
work  mechanically,  by  the  help  of  tables,  out  of  • 
which  they  extract  all  their  sums :  and,  for  doing 
it,  they  have  a  rule ;  but  act  without  any  notion, 
or  idea,  of  the  truth  of  that,  which  they  are  at 
work  upon.  If  a  man  tells  a  sailor,  that,  if  he 
steers  directly  N.  E.,  he  shall  at  length  find  him- 
self in  the  pole,  he  will  not  apprehend  it ;  but 
rather  despise  the  ignorance  of  him  that  proposes 
such  an  affront  to  his  chart.  But  (matters  of 
skill  apart)  it  is  certain  that,  between  reckoning 
and  guess-work,  they  do  wonderfully  direct  a  ship 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another ;  and,  for 
the  means,  it  is  with  them  to  determine,  whether 
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they  can  make  themselves  understood  therein,  or 
not.  In  this  voyage,  the  chief  care  of  the  mer- 
chant was  to  find  himself  employment  to  pass  his 
time,  which,  upon  the  sea,  was  always  fastidious 
to  him.  He  had  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  observe, 
and  the  characters  of  the  several  vessels  to  com- 
ment upon,  some  windwardly,  some  not  stay  well, 
some  slugs,  some  sail  hard  upon  a  wind,  and  fall 
off  at  large,  with  the  reasons,  and  the  humours  of 
the  winds  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  served 
to  divert  the  time  till  they  arrived  at  Alicant  in 
Spain. 
The  pas-  In  that  port  our  merchant,  and  some  of  his 

sage  over 

land  to  company,  went  ashore,  and  chose  to  travel  over 
land  to  Cadiz,  rather  than  sail  round  by  Gibraltar. 
In  this  journey  by  land,  which  was  over  great 
mountains,  they  had  no  better  carriage  than  a 
slight  cart  or  two.  The  passage  was  very  delight- 
ful to  the  merchant,  who  loved  extremely  to  see 
new  places,  and  such  spacious  views  as  he  had 
from  those  Spanish  hills.  But  the  lodging,  little 
better  than  in  the  open  air,  was  their  greatest 
mortification.  One  evening  they  came  to  a  little 
barn  upon  a  hill,  and  promised  themselves  a  good 
night's  sleep  there.  But  the  driver  was  observed 
to  be  very  busy  in  making  his  bed  under  his  cart. 
One  of  them  asked  him,  why  he  would  not  lodge 
in  the  barn  ;  he  answered,  because  he  would  not 
be  eaten  alive ;  that  is,  by  the  cimici,  which  are  of 
the  sort  of,  but  much  worse  than,  our  London 
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bugs.  This  was  a  seasonable  item.  The  mer- 
chant, and  his  crew,  made  also  their  beds  in  the 
carts  ;  and  so  rested  as  well  as  they  might.  He 
told  us  of  vast  herds  of  great  beasts  that  he  saw 
upon  the  hills,  and  about  the  country ;  which  was 
a  great  surprise  to  him,  because  he  had  heard 
what  a  beggarly  country  of  flesh  Spain  is.  These 
herds,  as  they  were  told,  belonged  to  some  of  the 
grandees  of  the  country. 

Our  merchant  was  not  ill  qualified  to  travel  Dive.rted  by 

marine  ex- 

in  this  country,  and  to  converse  in  the  great  periments 
trading  towns  ;  for  he  spoke  Giffoot  very  fluently,  age  from 
which  is  a  corrupt  Spanish.  But  because  the  Jews 
write  it  in  Hebrew  characters  (which  he  also  could 
do)  it  is  called  Giffoot,  or  the  language  which  the 
Jews  speak ;  so,  having  this  dialect  at  command, 
he  was  his  own  interpreter.  I  suppose  they  did 
not  stay  long  at  Cadiz  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  ships 
were  come  about,  they  went  aboard,  and  pursued 
their  voyage.  And  now  the  want  of  diversion 
began  to  press  more  than  before ;  and  they  con- 
trived divers  amusements  to  supply  it.  The  seas, 
in  that  voyage,  being  very  deep,  they  fell  to  trying 
experiments  by  letting  down  bottles  into  the  sea. 
They  had  the  dipsy  (or  deep-sea)  line  at  their 
command ;  and  with  this  they  let  down  an  empty 
Florence  flask  well  stopped,  and  found  that,  at 
one  hundred  fathom,  or  less,  the  flask  constantly 
broke.  Then  they  let  down  a  common  glass 
bottle  tightly  stopped,  and  in  no  depth  could  they 
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find  it  would  break  ;  but,  somewhat  beyond  the 
former  depth,  they  found  the  cork  always  thrust 
into  the  bottle  ;  and,  giving  depth  enough,  this 
event  never  failed.  These  experiments  demon- 
strate the  weight  of  fluids,  as  of  other  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  quantity,  which  is  gauged  by  the  per- 
pendicular. 

surprised         With  these,  and  many  other  such  amusements, 
man  ;  ami"  they  contrived  to  pass  the  tedious  time  at  sea,  till 

his  thev  came  in  sisht  of  dear  England  ;  and  then 


look-out  was  the  word.  The  merchant  had  en- 
tertainment enough  in  observing  the  coast,  and, 
coming  into  the  river,  his  heart  was  full  ;  and  he 
no  sooner  landed,  but  he  got  information  where 
his  best  brother  lived,  and,  embarking  in  another 
sort  of  vessel,  a  hackney  coach,  steered  directly 
thither.  Mis  brother  was  then  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  his  lady  was  dead; 
so,  he  not  affecting  to  be  altogether  alone,  it  fell 
to  my  share  to  be  almost  constantly  with  him. 
The  merchant  carne  to  his  lordship's  house  at 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  in  bed. 
The  housekeeper  had  been  formerly  his  lordship's 
laundress  at  the  Temple,  and  knew  well  her  mas- 
ter's brother  so  early  as  when  he  was  at  the 
writing  school.  She  was  a  pthisical  old  woman, 
and  could  scarce  crawl  up  stairs  once  a  day.  This 
gentleman  appearing  with  his  mtistachios,  accord- 
ing to  the  Turkish  manner,  Cordubee  hat,  and 
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strange  out-of-the-way  clothes,  just  as  if  one  had 
been  dressed  up  to  act  Captain  Dangerfield  in  the 
play,  she  stood  staring  at  him  ;  and  he,  knowing 
her,  called  her  by  her  name.  By  that  she  knew 
that  it  was  her  Master  Dudley,  and  flew  up  stairs 
to  tell  the  news,  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  of  six- 
teen ;  so  forthwith  he  was  conducted  up  to  us. 
These  particulars  are  mentioned  to  show  what 
spirits  sudden  joy  will  inspire. 

It  is   to  no   purpose,  to  describe  the  circum- Wore  Ws 

Turkish 

stances  of  this  congress.  It  will  readily  be  con-  garb  some 
ceived  to  have  been  sufficiently  happy.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation,  we  sent  him  to 
a  chamber  to  refresh,  whilst  we  got  up ;  and 
coming  together  again,  it  was  pleasant  to  observe 
his  figure  ;  so  bizarr  was  his  face  and  dress.  His 
first  demand  was  a  tailor,  a  tailor.  The  tailor 
came,  but  could  not  finish  his  office,  in  civilizing  a 
bar  bare,  under  two  days ;  and  all  that  time  he  wore 
his  Dangerfield  habit  and  beard.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  him  manage  his  mustachios ;  for,  being  apt 
to  trespass  upon  the  mouth,  they  were  always,  by 
an  action,  habitually  put  by,  before  drinking,  one 
way  and  the  other.  But  yet  the  beard  would 
have  a  share  out  of  the  glass,  and  was  made  clean 
again  by  another  habitual  action  of  sipping  the 
upper  lip.  This  garb  may  seem  very  monstrous 
to  us  here  ;  but,  in  the  Levant  cities,  clothes  are 
not  more  necessary  than  a  beard  to  one  that  writes 
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man.  After  a  certain  age,  nothing  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  upper  lip  ;  but,  underneath,  all  is  shaven 
clean  away ;  and  more  than  that  is  infamous. 
But  now  the  western  usages  must  govern. 
The  power  With  the  tailor  came  the  barber,  who,  like 
Time  with  his  scythe,  mowed  down  this  fertile 
crop.  And  the  merchant  himself  could  not  but 
be  surprised  to  see  his  own  face  in  a  glass,  after 
the  mustachios  were  departed  ;  and,  turning  away 
his  head,  laughed  at  himself.  Such  power  hath 
custom  over  men's  sentiments  and  opinions ;  for 
he  could  not  help  being  ashamed  of  his  face.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  this  upper  lip, 
having  been  long  shaded  from  the  sun,  took  the 
same  tawn  as  the  rest  of  his  face ;  but,  looking 
white  and  pale,  made  a  strange  disfigurement. 
And  it  was  matter  of  ridicule  to  see  him  always, 
before  drinking,  act  with  his  fingers  to  part  away 
his  (then)  no  beard ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  to 
sip  his  upper  lip,  although  the  mop,  to  be  cleaned, 
was  gone.  In  the  course  of  action  habitual, 
reason  and  reflection  stand  by.  A  stronger  power 
is  in  possession,  and  must  be  removed,  not  by 
assault,  .but,  if  at  all,  by  a  long  siege.  The 
greatest  part,  of  what  we  act  in  our  lives,  is  more 
machinery  than  the  effect  of  either  will  or  reason. 
Sleeping  His  father,  the  Lord  North,  had  then  been 
cured.  dead  for  some  years ;  but  his  mother  was  alive, 
who  had  nursed  him  in  the  plague,  and  had  been 
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immeasurably  fond  of  him  ;  and  not  without  vio- 
lence to  her  affection,  and  out  of  respect  to  his 
good,  had  parted  with  him  to  go  into  all  the 
hazards  of  a  supercargo  merchant.  I  may  say 
she  was  revived  by  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and 
more  by  a  sight  of  him ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  was 
accoutred,  he  took  a  journey  down  into  Suffolk, 
to  pay  his  duty  to  her.  After  a  decent  time 
spent  with  her,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
had  large  concerns  to  superintend.  He  continued 
for  some  time  to  lodge  with  us,  at  his  best  bro- 
ther's house.  Where,  according  to  his  former 
usage,  when  any  great  alteration  of  his  condition 
or  circumstances  happened,  his  working  mind, 
about  ordering  his  affairs  in  a  fit  posture  for  his 
future  management  of  them,  would  not  let  him 
sleep  all  the  night.  It  was  the  custom,  at  first, 
for  his  brother,  who  generally  rose  before  seven, 
to  go  into  the  merchant's  chamber,  and  there 
finish  his  dressing.  And  he  always  found  him 
awake,  and  complaining  he  had  not  slept.  But, 
upon  his  leaving  him,  he  slept  soundly  till  ten  or 
eleven  ;  whereby  he  lost  his  morning,  which  he 
could  not  endure.  He  perceived  that  this  want 
of  timely  sleeping  grew  to  be  a  very  great  in- 
convenience. This  made  him  resolve  to  take  his 
old  course,  and  make  a  thorough  cure  at  once. 
Accordingly  he  resolved,  whatever  became  of  him, 
sleep  or  not  sleep,  to  rise  when  his  brother  rose, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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and  so  to  secure  his  mornings  to  better  purposes 
than  droning  abed.  He  took  this  course,  and  de- 
clared that,  for  four  nights  together,  he  was  not 
sensible  that  he  had  slept  at  all  ;  but,  on  the  fifth 
night,  he  slept  with  a  full  gale  till  morning,  with- 
out any  waking  at  all.  This,  as  was  noted,  shows 
that  men  may  conquer  any  inconveniences,  that 
grow  by  custom,  if  they  are  not  wanting  to  them- 
selves in  courage  and  resolution.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  want  of  timely  sleep,  if  not  obstructed 
by  some  disease,  may  be  cured  by  a  pertinacity 
in  watching  ;  for  Nature  will  have  the  rest  she 
needs,  and,  in  a  state  of  health,  will  secure  it 
against  all  the  noises  and  disturbances  whatsoever, 
as  may  be  observed  by  the  deep  sleep  of  poor 
seamen,  who  are  (as  they  call  it)  overwatched. 
His  mother  It  fell  out  that,  just  at  our  entrance  upon  the 
western  circuit,  news  came  that  the  good  Lady 


her  execu-  jjprth  was  dead,  and  had  made  me  her  sole  execu- 
tor. We  had,  at  that  time,  the  misfortune  of  an 
elder  brother's  importunity,  who  was  not  contented 
that  any  of  our  common  concerns  should  pass 
quietly  and  smooth  ;  and  he,  being  heir  at  law, 
might  enter  ;  after  which,  the  management  of  the 
personal  estate  would  be  very  difficult.  Where- 
fore, to  prevent  great  inconveniences,  since  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  attend  in  person  to  dispatch 
the  goods  forthwith  out  of  the  house,  as  was 
thought  necessary  to  be  done,  I  entreated  him  to 
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go  down  and  finish  that  work  for  me.  He  most 
willingly  undertook  it ;  and,  after  his  arrival,  he 
there  first  showed  what  an  agent  of  dispatch  he 
was :  for,  in  little  more  than  a  week  after  the 
funeral,  he  had  cleared  the  premises  of  all  the 
goods,  except  a  few  which  were  left  for  the  heir, 
to  have  his  option  to  take  if  he  pleased ;  being 
what  could  not  be  removed  without  prejudice  to 
him.  He  was  so  obliging  to  declare  we  must,  in 
a  time,  take  all  that  belonged  to  us,  and,  after 
that,  he  would  permit  nothing  to  be  removed. 
This  made  the  merchant  ply  his  time.  One  diffi- 
culty he  had,  which  was  to  get  out  the  brewing- 
vessels  ;  for  the  doors  were  too  little  for  them  to 
pass  ;  and  he  could  engage  none  of  the  family  to 
saw  out  a  threshold  to  make  way,  for  that  was  a 
trespass  to  the  freehold.  But  he  and  his  foot- 
boy  went  to  work,  and  cut  it  out,  and  the  vessels 
were  rolled  into  an  old  moat,  and  from  thence 
carried  away.  He  had  an  aching  tooth,  as  they 
say,  at  the  mill-stones  of  a  water-mill;  but  the 
learned  told  him,  those  were  part  of  the  freehold  : 
otherwise  he  made  no  account  but,  as  a  true  fac- 
tor, to  accomplish  his  business,  according  to  his 
rule  and  trust,  to  perfection. 

He  wrought  every  day  in  person,  taking  down?  .His  art  and 
sorting,  disposing,    and  contriving    packs,  which  working. 
he  did  according  to  art,  and  beyond  the    skill,  I 
had  almost   said   the  pains,  of  a  porter.      The 

H2 
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neighbours,  as  the  custom  is  on  such  occasions,  for 
curiosity,  came  to  see  what  was  doing ;  he  little 
minded  them,  but  went  on  with  his  business.  They 
were  in  admiration  at  his  personal  industry,  and 
art  in  employing  others.  Before  he  had  quite 
finished  his  work,  the  heir  at  law  made  a  descent 
upon  him ;  and,  then,  litigating  was  added  to 
labour.  And  this  happening  when  the  beds,  all 
but  one  reserved  for  his  use  whilst  he  stayed, 
were  sent  away,  the  litigants  were  forced  to  lie 
together  in  that  one  bed  at  night.  After  we 
came  together,  and  he  gave  us  the  history  of  his 
pains-taking,  among  other  grievances,  one  was, 
that,  after  scolding  all  day,  his  brother  and  he 
were  forced  to  He  together  all  night.  I  told  him 
in  merriment,  that  was  the  least  thing  of  a  thou- 
sand, for  most  men  and  their  wives  did  it  conti- 
nually. But,  as  to  the  business  itself,  he  gave  me 
books,  in  which  were  registered,  not  only  the 
accounts  to  a  farthing,  but  every  bundle  and 
parcel  by  marks,  or  letters,  with  the  contents  in 
each,  particularized  to  a  trifle,  and  where  they 
were  sent  or  disposed :  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  hurry  of  moving,  and  sending  things  away  to 
several  places,  I  had  a  digest  of  the  whole,  and 
could  go  to  the  place,  parcel,  drawer,  &c.  to  find 
any  thing  I  had  a  mind  to.  This  I  remember  as 
a  piece  of  justice ;  being  all  I  can  return  for  so 
singular  an  act  of  friendship  :  and  let  that,  which 
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I  think  enough,  excuse  the  seeming  small  import 
of  this  memoir. 

In  London  he  found  that  his  business,  which  Settled  ^ a 

merchant 

was  very  considerable,  made  it  needful  for  him  to  »n  London. 
have  warehouses,  and  to  converse  near  the  Ex- 
change, and  in  a  mercantile  way,  that  so  he  might 
readily  carry  persons  to  see  his  goods  ;  which  could 
not  be  done,  whilst  he  lived,  and  conversed,  most 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Whereupon  he  took 
a  lodging,  together  with  some  other  bachelor  mer- 
chants, in  a  house  that  was  kept  by  a  gentle- 
woman of  good  value  and  appearance,  the  widow 
of  a  merchant  deceased ;  and  there  they  had  their 
diet  also,  at  a  certain  price  :  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
any  one  of  them  might  have  been  master  of  the 
house,  whenever  he  pleased.  But,  although  they 
did  not  differ  upon  that  point,  or  any  thing  else, 
he,  who  had  been  so  long  padron  di  casa,  or  the 
governor  of  a  ragion,  was  weary  of  that  boyish 
course  of  life,  and  resolved,  by  the  first  opportuni- 
ty, to  take  a  house,  and  live  after  his  own  way. 
At  length,  he  found  a  good  convenient  house  in 
Basinghall-street,  with  a  coach-gate  into  the  yard, 
next  to  that  which  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook  used ; 
and  there  he  settled.  He  had  the  opportunity  of 
a  good  housekeeper,  that  had  been  his  mother's 
woman  ;  though  some  thought  her  too  fine  for  a 
single  man,  as  he  was,  and  might  give  scandal, 
and  occasion  his  habitation  being  called  Bussing- 
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hall-street.  But,  when  he,  that  had  a  command 
of  himself,  did  what  he  thought  reasonable,  he 
always  slighted  what  people,  at  a  distance,  said 
of  it.  Here  he  found  himself  master  of  all  that 
belonged  to  himself,  and  could  have  the  pleasure 
of  returning  the  civilities  of  his  friends,  by  enter- 
taining them  as  he  pleased. 

Disliked          Living  in  this  way,  he  applied  himself  wholly 
to  business,  and  did  not  dream   of  any  thing  to 


bankers.  nappen  that  might  divert  him.  He  found  divers 
usages  in  London  very  different  from  what  had 
been  practised,  in  his  time,  there,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  he  had  lived  :  as,  first,  touching  their 
running  cash,  which,  by  almost  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chants, was  slid  into  goldsmiths'  hands  ;  and  they 
themselves  paid  and  received  only  by  bills  ;  as  if 
all  their  dealings  were  in  banco.*  He  counted  this  a 

*  The  merchants  of  London  were,  at  one  period,  accustomed 
to  deposit  their  superfluous  cash,  for  safe  custody,  in  the 
Mint  j  where  200,000/.  was  seized  by  Charles  I.  "  The 
Mint  had  then  the  credit  of  a  bank,  and  for  several  years 
had  been  the  treasury  of  all  the  vast  payments  transmitted 
from  Spain  to  Flanders."  (Temple's  Miscellanies.  J  Soon 
after  this  period,  it  became  usual  for  the  merchants  to  de- 
posit their  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  thus 
became  bankers.  See  "  The  Mystery  of  the  new-fashioned 
Goldsmiths,  or  Bankers,  discover  ed,"  1676;  cited  in  Ander- 
son on  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  533.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Trade,  has  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
bankers,  similar  to  that  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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foolish,  lazy  method,  and  obnoxious  to  great  acci- 
dents ;  and  he  never  could  bring  himself  wholly  to 
comply  with  it.  For,  having  taken  an  apprentice, 
one  Fairclough,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  old 
usurer,  he  paid  and  received  all  by  his  cash- 
keeper,  in  his  own  counting-house,  as  merchants 
used  to  do.  But,  at  length,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
use  Benjamin  Hinton,  a  Lombard-street  man; 
and,  for  acting  therein  against  his  conscience,  was 
punished  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  pounds.  But 
others  lost  great  sums  by  this  man  ;  and  his  break- 
ing made  a  great  shake  upon  the  Exchange.  I 
remember,  he  hath  come  home  (for,  at  first,  he 
was,  as  I  said,  with  us)  in  great  amazement  at  his 
own  greatness  ;  for  the  banking  goldsmiths  came 
to  him  upon  the  Exchange,  with  low  obeisances, 
"  hoping  for  the  honour'' — "  should  be  proud  to 
serve  him, '  and  the  like  ;  and  all  for  nothing  but  to 
have  the  keeping  of  his  cash.  This  pressing  made 
him  the  more  averse  to  that  practice  ;  and,  when  his 
acquaintance  asked  him  where  he  kept  his  cash, 
he  said,  "  At  home  ;  where  should  he  keep  it  ?'' 
They  wondered  at  him,  as  one  that  did  not  know 
his  own  interest.  But,  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
time,  when  he  had  left  the  city,  and  dealt  more  in 
trusts  and  mortgages,  than  in  merchandize,  he 
saw  a  better  bottom,  and  used  the  shop  of  Sir 
Francis  Child,  at  Temple-bar,  for  the  paying  and 
receiving  all  his  great  sums. 
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Offended  I  should  here  mention  another  thing  that  much 
money ;  surprised  him ;  which  was  the  clipped  money.  He 
observed,  and  wondered,  that  it  was  current ;  and 
he  cou\^  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  he  took  so 
much  less  for  his  goods,  as  the  money  wanted  of 
weight.  But  I  have  so  much  to  remember  upon 
this  head,  that,  having  reserved  a  place  express 
for  it,  no  more  is  said  here  ;  but  I  proceed  next  to 
mention  the  want  of  a  convenience  in  London, 
which  was  admirably  supplied  in  Constantinople  ; 
and  that  was  the  Besastein.  This  is  a  place  like 
the  Exchange,  built  of  stone,  and  very  strong ;  it 
was  proof  against  fire,  as  well  as  against  thieves. 
There,  goods  of  all  kinds  were  taken  in  for  safe 
custody,  and  delivered  out  again,  upon  payment 
of  a  very  small  premio.  The  manner  of  disposi- 
tion in  it  is  much  like  that  of  the  king's  warehouse 
at  the  Custom-house ;  where  is  an  order,  and  Ser- 
vants, whereby  any  thing  taken  in  may  readily 
be  found,  and  brought  forth.  In  the  upper  part, 
there  was  a  perpetual  outcry,  or  sale  of  goods,  not, 
as  here,  in  a  sort  of  office,  till  all  is  dispatched, 
but  by  men  running  about  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, and  crying  the  price.  There  a  man  may  go 
for  his  diversion,  and,  sitting  down,  observe ;  for 
instance,  a  scimitar :  "  So  much  bid  for  this ; 
who  bids  more  ?"  You  may  look  on  it ;  and,  if 
you  say  any  thing  more,  away  runs  the  fellow,  and 
cries  it ;  and,  if  he  finds  no  more  bid,  he  brings  it 
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to  you,  and  it  is  yours  for  your  money.  And  so, 
for  almost  every  kind  of  thing  that  any  man  de- 
sires or  uses,  it  is  odds  but  he  is  accommodated. 
While  our  merchant  was  a  young  beginner  in 
London,  he  wanted  many  things,  and  he  believed 
they  were  easy  to  be  procured ;  but  those  that 
wanted  him,  could  not  find  him  any  more  than 
he  them.  Then  he  complained  of  his  want  of 
the  Constantinople  Jews,  that,  in  such  cases, 
brought  buyers  and  sellers  together :  but  of  them 
before. 

Another  thing,  new  to  him  in  London,  was  the  Coffee,  but 

not  coffee- 
coffee-houses.     1  here  were  scarce  any  when  he  houses  in 

was  last  before  in  England ;  and,  for  certain,  none 
at  all  when  he  first  went  out.*  At  Constanti- 
nople they  had  coffee,  but  no  coffee-houses ;  for 
those  were  not  suffered ;  it  having  been  found 
the  people,  by  a  tendency  to  sedition,  made  an  ill 
use  of  them.  In  Constantinople,  the  coffee,  with 
a  furnace  and  utensils,  is  carried  about  the  street 
upon  a  man's  breast,  as  they  do  baskets  of  wares; 
and,  if  any  one  hath  a  mind  to  a  dish  of  coffee, 
he  calls  the  coffee-man,  (one  or  other  of  them,  like 
our  porters,  being  commonly  within  hearing)  and 
sits  him  down  and  drinks  it.  If  one  would  gratify 
the  workmen  in  a  shop,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
asking  them  to  drink ;  they  will  answer,  "  They 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  i.  p.  318,  note. 
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are  not  adry  ;"  but  they  will  be  very  thankful  for 
a  dish  of  coffee  ;  and  then  the  coffee-man  is  called. 
Nay,  there  are  men  'so  charitable  as,  by  a  vow,  to 
spend  their  lives  in  carrying  water  about,  which 
they  offer  to  all  people  ;  and  those,  that  are  hot 
and  dry,  accept  their  courtesy.  This  shows  that, 
in  those  hot  countries,  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  was  not  so  despicable  as  it  is  thought  to 
have  been. 

Bought  But,  to  repair  to  London  again,  from  whence 

African*    &  we  were  slipped  back.     Our  merchant,  finding  the 


Srea*  trading  companies  in  credit,  and  himself  a 
Director,  stranger  to  that  sort  of  dealing,  and  that  most  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  were  concerned  in 
one  or  other  of  them,'  thought  fit  to  buy  stock  in 
the  Royal  African  Company,*  to  such  a  value  as 
might  qualify  him  to  be  of  the  committee  for  di- 
rection of  the  trade  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was 
chosen.  He  applied  himself  to  attend  and  ma- 
nage, as  he  thought  became  him,  and  he  was 
bound  to  do.  By  this  he  had  two  advantages  ; 
one  was,  the  being  let  into  the  knowledge  of  trade 
in  companies,  and  of  this  in  particular  ;  the  other 
was,  making  himself  known,  and  what  his  abili- 
ties, in  the  management  of  all  sorts  of  business, 
were.  And  here  it  was  that,  in  the  opinion  of 

*  Established  in  the  year  1672  ;  the  fourth  and  last  exclu- 
sive company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  The  trade  be- 
came open  in  1689. 
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the  Exchange,  he  first  did  justice  to  his  character. 
For  he  was  sagacious  to  take  the  substance  of  any 
matter,  at  the  first  opening  ;  and  then,  having  by 
proper  questions  more  fully  informed  himself,  could 
clearly  unfold  the  difficulty,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances of  advantage  and   disadvantage,   to   the 
understanding  of  others.     He  was  an  exquisite 
judge  of  adventures,  and  the  value  and  eligibility 
of  them.     He  was  very  quick  at  discerning  the 
fraud,  or  sincerity,  of  many  persons  the  Company 
had  trusted ;  as  also  the  characters  of  those  that 
proffered,  and  were  examined,  in  order  to  be  em- 
ployed or  trusted.     If  he   once  found  that  any 
person  was  false,  and  had  cheated  the  Company, 
he  was  ever  after  inflexible ;  and  no  solicitation, 
or  means  whatsoever,  could  prevail  with  him  to 
cover  or  connive ;  but  he  laid  them  open  as  broad 
as  the  day.     It  is  often  found  that  men,  in  a 
public  trust,  will  give  way  to  favour ;  and,  for 
poverty,  presents,  or  solicitation,  indulge  and  in- 
tercede for  what  they  would  not  bear  in  their  own 
private  concerns.     But,  as   to  matter  of  future 
trust,  no  means  could  take  our  merchant  off  a 
knave's  skirts,  if  ever,  in  public  or  private  con- 
cerns, he  had  once  found  him  out. 

This  positive  conduct  of  his,  however  in  itself His  adher- 

ence  to  rule 

commendable,  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life,  nearly  co?t 

him  his  life. 

Upon  an    examination  at  the  African  house,  a 
captain   of  a  ship   was  convicted  of  having  de- 
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frauded  the  Company  most  grossly ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  by  our  merchant's  acuteness  and  skill  that 
the  discovery  was  made.  Afterwards,  this  cap- 
tain, having  softened  divers  of  the  committee, 
made  his  applications  for  another  trust.  Our 
merchant  adhered  to  his  conviction,  and  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  his  being  employed  again. 
He  thought  that,  in  such  a  managery,  there  was 
so  much  of  trust,  that,  of  necessity,  they  must  be, 
more  or  less,  cheated ;  and  all  the  means  that 
could  possibly  be  used,  would  not  prevent  it. 
Therefore,  when  cheats  are  once  found  out,  to 
pass  them  by,  or  connive,  encourages  frauds ;  and 
they  will  have  no  reason  to  expect  honest  dealing  : 
for  men  are  not  honest  by  principle,  but  by  in- 
terest, and  fear  that  relates  to  it ;  and  it  were  all 
one  as  to  throw  up,  and  surrender  the  Company's 
effects,  to  be  embezzled  by  those  that  are  trusted 
with  them.  Upon  this,  against  the  inclination  of 
some  of  the  committee,  the  order  was,  that  the 
captain  should  be  held  to  account,  and  not  be  far- 
ther employed ;  for,  upon  such  a  staring  detection 
as  had  been  made,  none  could  persist  in  his  fa- 
vour. But,  after  the  committee  was  up,  and  the 
gentlemen  moving  about  the  room,  one  went  out 
and  told  the  captain  whom  he  might  thank. 
Thereupon  the  captain  enters  the  room  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  went  directly  towards  Mr. 
North,  who  stood  talking  with  some  at  the  upper 
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end  of  the  room,  with  a  direct  intent  to  stab  him. 
But,  as  he  came  near,  one  of  the  merchants,  per- 
ceiving his  sword,  struck  it  down ;  and  so  he 
missed  his  purpose.  Mr.  North  broke  his  cane 
upon  the  fellow's  head ;  which  was  all  the  satis- 
faction he  had  for  so  dangerous  an  assault ;  for  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  prosecute  the  man,  to 
make  him  an  example. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  finding  his  bro-  Recom- 

mended  by 

ther  falling  thus  pell-mell  into  affairs  of  trade ;  ins  lord- 
and  perceiving,  by  his  conversation,  that  he  had  intent  in  it 
an  uncommon  penetration  and  capacity,  both  in 
general  and  particular  direction  of  matters  to 
be  transacted  by  the  application  of  many  heads 
and  hands,  thought,  sincerely,  that  he  should 
do  his  majesty  a  signal  piece  of  service  in 
recommending  him  to  some  post,  of  which,  in 
the  revenue  business,  there  were  not  a  few  that 
needed  such  an  one  as  he  was :  and  if,  withal,  he 
did  good  to  his  brother,  his  integrity  and  service 
to  the  king  his  master  was  never  the  less.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  him 
to  my  Lord  Rochester  (then  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury),  and  told  him,  that  he  had  a  brother, 
lately  arrived  from  Turkey,  who  understood  trade, 
and  the  marine,  perfectly  well ;  and,  he  believed, 
it  would  be  for  his  majesty's  service,  if  his  lord- 
ship thought  fit  to  recommend  him  to  any  em- 
ployment in  the  Customs,  or  where  such  a  person 
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might  be  useful;  and  that,  really,  he  believed  that 
no  man  in  England  was  so  well  qualified  to  serve 
the  king,  as  his  brother  was.  But  his  Tordship  so 
little  thought  there  could  be  an  impartial  man  in 
the  world,  that,  for  answer,  he  only  smiled;  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  thought  my  lord 
chief  justice  came  to  palm  his  brother  upon  him. 
By  this  it  appeared,  that  the  Lord  Rochester  did 
not  understand  men.  But  his  mind  altered  after- 
wards ;  of  which  more  is  said  in  the  life  of  the 
same  chief  justice. 

The  plot  of  But,  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  public,  I 
sessed  the  must  remember  what  a  reverend  opinion  of  Gates, 
and  his  accomplices,  our  merchant  brought  over 
with  him.  It  was  the  method  of  all  the  fautors 
of  the  plot  which  bore  his  name  along  with  it, 
whether  for  malice,  or  ignorance,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former,  to  cram  down  all  indifferent 
people's  throats  a  belief  of  it.  Those  that  lived  in 
the  time,  must  needs  see  the  credit  it  had,  I  mean 
with  indifferent  people,  was  more  through  artifice, 
or  rather  force,  than  right  reason.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  the  London  merchants,  and 
particularly  those  trading  to  the  Levant,  being 
generally  among  the  fautors,  belaboured  all  their 
factors  with  their  accounts  of  the  most  horrid 
conspiracy,  &c.  discovered  by  that  instrument  of 
Providence,  Gates.  That  the  same  plot  was  still 
carrying  on,  and  they  were  not  come  to  the  bot- 
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torn  of  it  yet ;  but  they  hoped,  by  the  next  con- 
veyance, they  should  send  them  this  same  bottom 
of  the  plot.  Those  who  had  relations  or  friends 
abroad,  and  had  other  sentiments  of  the  matter, 
did  not,  nay  dare  not,  write  any  thing  in  deroga- 
tion of  Gates,  or  his  plot ;  for,  such  a  letter  inter- 
cepted and  produced,  the  writer  had  gone  head- 
long into  the  midst  of  it ;  at  least  had  suffered  for 
traducing  the  justice  of  the  nation.  So  the  intel- 
ligence ran  all  on  one  side  ;  and  there  is  no  won- 
der that  Gates  should  be  so  idolized,  as  he  was, 
amongst  the  factors  and  merchants  at  Constanti- 
nople. Our  merchant  told  us  that,  in  all  their  jol- 
lities, next  to  the  king's  health,  Oates's  was  cele- 
brated. But  they  thought  it  very  strange  that 
the  next  letters  did  not  bring  the  bottom,  nor  the 
next ;  but  still,  by  the  next,  they  hoped  they 
should  have  it.  Thus  our  merchant  came  home 
seasoned ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  bottom  turn- 
ed up,  the  moon  was  in  the  wane,  and  Gates  was 
become  almost  a  common  detestation.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  could,  by  discourse,  give  him 
a  right  idea  of  our  public ;  so  hard  held  he  upon 
the  prejudice  that  was  burnt  into  him,  by  letters 
from  England,  about  this  devilish  plot.  But,  by 
degrees,  he  saw  daylight,  and  detested  that  nest 
of  villains  as  much  as  we  did ;  and  his  behaviour 
afterwards  showed  him  to  be  a  true  convert. 
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Found  us  He  found  us  almost  ready  to  go  together  by  the 
flights  of  ears,  about  public  matters,  which  soon  settled  in 
and  the  terms  of  Whig  and  Tory*  Those  were  the 
appellatives ;  but  the  mythology  was  seditious 
and  loyal;  the  history  of  which  is  fully  related 
in  the  Examen.  Those  who  joined  in  all  the 
wicked  practices  to  destroy  the  then  present  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  endeavoured,  by  all 
justifiable  means,  to  sustain  the  credit  and  autho- 
rity of  it  (as  there  was  need  enough)  against  the 
stratagems  and  under-hand  dealings  of  the  others. 
The  former  were  also  distinguished  by  crying  up 
Oates's  plot ;  and  the  others,  by  crying  it  down. 
And,  upon  such  terms  of  faction,  heats,  animosi- 
ties, strivings,  tumults,  seditions,  and  what  not  of 
disorder,  was  grown  to  that  height,  as  made 
Whitehall  shake  ;  all  which  is  fully  made  appear 
in  the  said  Examen.  The  Whigs  declared  a  war 
against  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
unhappily  declared  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  they 
stirred  up,  and  abetted  proceedings,  solemnly  to 
have  him  excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
The  Tories  understood  well,  that  this  did  not 
strike  more  at  the  duke,  than  at  the  king  himself; 
for,  if  the  exclusion  passed,  the  king  must  be  de- 
prived of  his  magistracy  and  militia,  without 
which  the  exclusion  would  not  be  safe ;  and  that 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  i.  p.  404,  note. 
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which  could  not  have  been,  modestly,  asked  be- 
fore, would  then  have  been  demanded;  and  the 
granting  what  they  asked,  would  have  made  a 
reason  to  ask  what  could  not,  without  the  ruin  of 
the  public,  be  granted;  and  yet  they  thought  they 
should  be  able  to  extort  it :  and,  for  that  reason, 
they  were  impetuous  for  the  exclusion,  even  to 
madness  ;  or,  as  if  they  were  fully  bent,  in  the 
first  place,  to  extort  even  that. 

I  shall  not  here  give  any  account  of  this  plot  of  Some  par- 
ticulars 
Oates's,  nor  of  the  monster  brought  forth  by  it,  omitted, 

called  Ignoramus  ;  nor  of  the  troubles  about  choos-  a" 
ing  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  because  a 
particular  account  is  given  of  all  these  in  the 
Examen,  and  the  Life  of  this  gentleman's  best 
brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  North.  It  may  be 
found  also  in  the  same  Life,  how  this  gentleman 
was  persuaded  to  hold  sheriff;  I  shall  therefore 
omit  that  also,  and  proceed  to  some  particulars, 
not  so  exactly  related  there. 

As  soon  as  he  had  determined  to  hold  sheriff,  Means  used 

.  n  .        ty  terrors, 

and  that  was  known,  the  agitators  01  the  opposing  to  divert 
party  were  at  their  wits'  end ;  for  they  knew  on  v™/  bt 
what  bottom  the  whole  machine  rested,  viz.  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North's  reputation  and  autho- 
rity.    He  was  one  whom,  by  all  their  arts,  terrors, 
and  insinuations,  they  could  never  seduce  to  move 
a  hairs  breadth  from  what  he  judged  to  be  his 

VOL.    III.  I 
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duty  to  the  crown  :  and  that  also  he  esteemed  to 
be  his  best  service  to  his  country  ;  since  that  way 
only  he  thought  justice  and  peace  in  the  nation 
was  to  be  maintained.  He  concluded  that,  with 
his  majesty  and  his  government,  the  church,  and 
national  liberty,  and  the  people's  safety  and  pro- 
perty, must  stand  and  fall  together.  And,  be- 
sides this  steadiness,  it  was  yet  worse  ;  for,  with 
his  skill  in  the  law,  and  known  adherence  to  jus- 
tice, for  which  he  was  celebrated  by  the  citizens, 
among  whom  he  had  acted  as  chief  judge  for 
many  years,  he  had  also  an  interest  and  authority 
in  all  the  counties  of  England,  in  most  of  which 
he  was,  not  only  loved,  but  revered.  All  this  cast 
such  a  damp  upon  the  cause  of  the  faction,  as  they 
could  not  bear.  They  turned  every  stone,  exe- 
cuted every  invention,  that  could  be  contrived,  to 
break  this  system.  They  bellowed  and  roared 
with  univocal  noise,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  all 
over  England,  that  Sir  John  Moor*  and  his  She- 
riff North  should  both  be  hanged,  for  their  daring 
to  invade  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  They  ap- 
plied to  work  personally  upon  Mr.  North  ;  for  the 
party  men,  that  were  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  even  those  that  were  indifferent,  came  about 

*  See  the  character  of  Sir  John  Moor,  in  the  Examen,  p. 
596 ;  M'here  an  account  is  also  given  of  the  transactions  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  See  also  Burnet,  (Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p. 
914.) 
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him,  wondering  what  he  meant.  "  What !"  said 
they,  "put  yourself  in  a  place  that  is  disputed, 
and  that  with  so  much  rage  and  fury  ?  You  '11 
certainly  be  undone. '  All  that  he  answered  was, 
"  I  'rn  a  citizen,  and  I  '11  obey  the  city.  If  I  'm 
called  upon  an  office,  the  oath  I  took  as  a  free- 
man requires  me  to  obey ;  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,''  clapping  his  hand  on  his  head,  "  so  I  will," 
said  he,  "  and  never  break  my  head  about  titles." 

But,  what  was  very  remarkable,  in  the  midst  He  was  al! 

this  while 

of  all  this  bruit,  when  most  people  expected  Mr.  unconcern- 
ed. 
North  should  not  have  come  much  abroad,  or  have 

appeared  concerned,  if  not  somewhat  dubious,  at 
a  time  when  his  name  was  broiling  upon  the  coals, 
being  the  subject  of  all  the  talk  of  the  town,  and, 
as  the  faction  had  ordered  the  matter,  country  to 
boot ;  yet  he  went  about  his  business,  and  walked 
the  streets  to  and  fro,  with  all  the  freedom  and 
mirth  he  used  to  show,  as  if  nothing  stirring  had 
concerned  him.  It  was  pleasant,  whilst  walking 
with  him,  to  see  fellows  in  haste  stop  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  let  him  pass  by  while  they  stared ; 
and,  in  little  companies,  on  the  other  side,  people, 
in  their  talk,  looking  and  pointing  towards  him, 
as  saying,  "  that 's  he."  This  behaviour  was  won- 
dered at,  and  differently  interpreted,  according  to 
the  complexion  of  the  observers.  The  party  men, 
who  knew  best  why  they  were  so  concerned  to  re- 
tain their  dear  impunity,  rested  not,  but  were 

I  2 
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continually  pushing  some  experiment  or  other  to 
divert  him.  They  found  out  his  ordinary  friends, 
and  wrote  penny-post  letters  about,  that  they 
might,  for  his  own  good,  which  the  writers  (for- 
sooth) were  tender  of,  dissuade  him :  and  not  a 
few  came,  directed  to  himself,  in  the  guise  of 
good- will.  At  length,  they  called  him  blind 
Bayard,  and  made  a  stupid  insensible  ass  of  him, 
that  understood  not  what  he  was  about.  And  so 
this  bull-beggar  trade  went  on,  till  after  the  elec- 
tion ;  which  made  matter  of  discourse,  and  some- 
times merriment,  among  ourselves ;  but  altered 
not  the  state  of  his  case  one  jot. 
They  en-  But  one  thing  the  party  did,  which  was  really 

deavour  to 

hinder  his  malicious,  and  might  have  had  an  unfortunate 
ia  vain.  turn  upon  him.  They  found  out  that,  at  this  time, 
he  was  in  full  courtship  of  a  widow  lady,  very 
beautiful  and  rich,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Cann,  a  morose  old  merchant  of  Bristol.*  They 
caused  letters  to  be  sent  to  this  old  gentleman, 
from  some  in  London  that  he  valued,  intimating 
that  his  daughter  was  going  to  throw  herself  away 
upon  a  new-comer,  that,  all  people  believed,  was 
.  not  worth  a  groat ;  else  he  would  not  act  so  des- 
perately as  he  did  ;  for,  if  he  went  on,  he  would 
certainly  be  hanged.  And  the  lady  herself  was 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.     And  the 
Examen,  p.  603. 
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plied  with  gossips ;  but  her  penetration  was  not 
so  shallow  as  their  tittle-tattle.  She  lodged  in  the 
house  of  an  understanding  merchant,  one  Mr. 
George  Sitwel ;  and,  it  is  likely,  the  gentleman 
gave  a  good  account  of  his  proceedings,  both 
to  his  lady,  and  the  merchant  her  friend ;  and, 
as  it  fell  out,  all  this  wind  shook  no  corn  in  that 
quarter. 

Not  long  after  the  declaration   of  the  choice The  new 

sheriffs 

at  the  Common  Hall,  there  came  to  Mr.  Dudley  give  bond, 
North  a  summons  to  attend  my  lord  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen.  He  attended,  and  was  told 
that  he  had  been  duly  elected,  by  the  city  at  their 
Common  Hall,  to  be  one  of  the  sheriffs  for  London 
arid  Middlesex  for  the  next  year  ensuing;  and 
they  required  him  to  give  the  common  security  to 
hold,  or  he  must  expect  to  be  fined.  He,  in  a 
short  speech,  disabled  himself,  as  a  stranger  to, 
and  unexperienced  in,  English  affairs ;  therefore 
not  qualified  for  such  a  place :  and,  moreover,  he 
heard  much  discourse  touching  the  illegality  of 
his  being  chosen  ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  not 
be  put  upon  an  office  of  which  the  right  was  dis- 
puted. He  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  soon 
after  called  in,  and  told  that  the  whole  court  was 
very  well  satisfied  of  his  capacity  for  the  office  he 
was  chosen  into ;  and,  as  to  the  title,  it  was  una- 
nimously agreed  by  the  whole  court  (the  five 
aldermen  of  the  faction  being  then  present),  none 
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Sir  Robert 
Cann  de- 
nies his 
consent  to 


with  his 
daughter. 


dissenting,  that  he  was  duly  elected,  and  must 
serve.  Thereupon  he  submitted  ;  and,  having  en- 
tered into  bonds  with  condition  to  be  sworn  into, 
and  to  execute,  the  office  of  sheriff,  he  was,  for 
that  time,  dismissed.  And,  when  the  time  came, 
he  was  solemnly  sworn,  and,  passing  the  forms, 
was  allowed  at  the  Exchequer.*  And  the  old 
sheriffs  turned  over  the  gaols  to  these  new  ones, 
in  accustomed  manner  and  form ;  wisely  deter- 
mining not  to  refuse  that,  for  reasons  already  de- 
clared in  the  Examen.  I  might  here  mention  an 
attempt  of  the  faction,  through  Mr.  Fairclough, 
to  make  Mr.  North  b — te  himself,  as  they  used 
to  term  it ;  but  it  is  •  particularly  related  in  the 
Examen,  so  shall  not  make  any  repetition  of  it. 

During  all  these  turbulences  in  the  public,  Mr. 
North  did  not  neglect  his  main  ;  which  was  to 
accomplish  his  match  with  the  Lady  Gunning. 
Concerning  which,  I  must  remember  that,  as  soon 

*  "  The  violence  and  injustice,"  says  Burnet,  "  with  which 
this  matter  was  managed,  showed  that  the  court  was  resolved 
to  carry  the  point  at  any  rate ;  and  this  gave  great  occasions 
of  jealousy  that  some  wicked  design  was  on  foot,  for  which  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  sure  of  favourable  juries." 
(Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 7-)  For  a  full  account  of  these 
transactions,  see  the  Examen,  (p.  595,  el  seq.}  and  the  Trial 
of  Pilkington  and  others  for  a  riot  (Horvells  State  Trials, 
vol.  ix.  p.  187-)  See  also  the  Life  oj  the  Lord  Keeper, 
vol.  i.  p.  355.  et.  seq* 
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as  it  was  seriously  thought  of,  I  took  upon  me  to 
write  to  Sir  Robert  Cann,  her  father,  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  proposed  the  match  to 
him,  setting  forth  Mr.  North  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage I  could.  The  old  knight  returned  an 
answer,  and,  in  it,  an  enorm  demand,  viz.  that 
when  Mr.  North  had  purchased  an  estate,  in  land, 
of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  (I  know 
not  which)  whereby  he  might  make  settlements 
suitable  to  his  daughter's  fortune,  he  would  hearken 
to  my  proposition  ;  but  none,  of  less  estate  in  land, 
must  pretend  to  her.  This  was  cold  water,  and  I 
desisted.  But,  when  a  good  advance  was  made  in 
the  lady's  favour,  she  adhering  resolutely  to  have 
her  father's  consent,  without  which  she  would 
never  marry,  Mr.  North  himself  wrote  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert, in  general  terms,  for  his  consent  upon  making 
such  settlements  as  should  be  approved.  His  an- 
swer w^s  to  the  same  effect,  viz.  that  when  he  had 
produced  his  particulars,  &c.  Then  Mr.  North  wrote 
again  a  proposition  to  settle  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  purchase  an  estate,  &c.  The  old  man 
answered  thus,  "  Sir,  my  answer  to  your  first  letter 
is  an  answer  to  your  second.  Your  humble  ser- 
vant, R.  C."  Mr.  North  returned,  "  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  like  neither  me  nor  my  business.  Your 
humble  servant,  D.  N."  And  there  ended  the 
correspondence  with  the  father  at  that  time.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  he  had  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
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to  show  her  the  precipice  she  was  upon  ;  going  to 

marry  a  desperado,  not  worth  a  groat,  and  one 

that  would  certainly  be  hanged. 

The  match       But  the  old  man,  at  length,  finding  this  would 
and  upon    be  a  match,  when  the  dust,  raised  by  party-work, 

was  well  cleared  off,  fell  in ;  and,  since  he  could 


sures  ac- 


complished. not  jiaye  jj-g  wm  m  the  person,  he  resolved  to 
have  it  in  the  settlements.  So,  besides  what  Mr. 
North  settled,  he  must  turn  over  all  his  wife's  for- 
tune, of  all  kinds,  for  her  separate  dispose.  This 
done,  he  consented ;  and  the  match,  with  a  very 
honourable  attendance,  was  solemnized.  But  the 
lady,  whose  judgment  and  penetration  was  supe- 
rior to  most  of  her  sex,  took  care,  before  she  went 
to  church,  to  commit  her  separate  maintenance  to 
the  flames,  as  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  make-bait, 
and  never  of  use  but  in  the  cases  of  young  folks, 
whose  characters  are  not  known.  Any  one  that 
hath  lived  in  the  view  of  the  world,  as  she  had 
done,  might  easily  discern  a  good  man  from  a  bad 
one.  The  many  marks  of  family,  company,  repu- 
tation, successes,  Sec.  seldom  fail  to  indicate  a 
man's  moral  character.  It  was  almost  impossible 
but  this  match  must  prove  happy ;  for  here  were 
two  persons  to  be  joined,  that  were  wise  and  sin- 
cere, and  who  meant  the  same  thing,  that  is,  to 
make  each  other  happy.  I  have  heard  Mr.  North 
say,  that  he  never  feared  an  ill  wife  if  the  woman 
was  wise ;  for  then  she  would  go  to  her  interest ; 
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and  he  could  make  that  so  plain  to  her,  as  she 
could  not  mistake  it.  The  only  thing  he  feared  in 
a  match,  was  the  being  made  infamous ;  which 
was  in  a  woman's  power  to  do  ;  and  there  were  no 
means  upon  earth  to  prevent  it.  He  had  not 
heard,  I  suppose,  what  a  gentleman  said,  who,  on 
that  account,  had  parted  with  his  wife.  "  It's 
true,"  said  he,  "  I  was  a  cuckold ;  but  now  I  am 
none,  for  I  have  cut  off  my  horns." 

But,  to  show  how  this  lady  condescended  to His  lady's 

good-ua- 

oblige  her  husband  after  she  was  married,  I  must  ture.  Ac- 
observe  that,  contrary  to  her  nature  and  humour,  ^"10 
which  was  to  be  retired,  she  kept  him  company  Bnstol> 
in  'public  at  his  feastings,  sitting  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  at  those  noisy  and  fastidious  dinners. 
And  it  did  not  a  little  illustrate  his  happiness  in 
the  midst  of  these  shrieval  troubles,  when  the 
citizens  came,  that  a  lady  so  beautiful  and  rich, 
with  her  belles  airs,  advanced,  receiving  and  sa- 
luting so  much  company.  But  it  was  to  continue 
only  for  one  year ;  so  she  endured  it.  The  old 
knight,  her  father,  came  at  last  to  be  proud  of  his 
son ;  for  when  the  first  visit  was  paid  at  Bristol, 
Mr.  North,  to  humour  the  vanity  of  that  city  and 
people,  put  himself  in  a  splendid  equipage.  And 
the  old  man,  in  his  own  house,  often  said  to  him, 
"  Come,  son,  let  us  go  out  and  shine,"  that  is, 
walk  about  the  streets  with  six  footmen,  in  rich 
liveries,  attending.  But  when  he  found  the  sepa- 
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rate  deed  given  up,  and  the  furniture  she  had 
there,  packing  away,  he  was  enraged,  and  told 
her  she  was  cheated,  &c.  He  made  her  so  afraid 
of  him  that  she  durst  not  stay  in  his  house  with- 
out her  husband,  but  chose  to  accompany  him 
over  sea  to  St.  BrevilPs,  where  her  jointure  lay, 
though  sick  to  death  (being  breeding),  rather 
than  stand  her  father's  discourse  to  her.  But  all 
.  was  well  at  last ;  as  will  be  told  afterwards. 
Applied  to  When  all  the  forms  of  this  shrieval  instalment 

feasting  the  ^T  •       i       ,        ••  r> 

companies,  were  over,  Mr.  North  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood;  which  he  would  have  declined, 
saving  for  two  reasons  ;  one  was,  the  usage  of  the 
city,  which  the  magistrates  are  commonly  de- 
lighted with,  and  pay  willingly  for  that  court-com- 
pliment ;  and  his  not  embracing  it  had  been  taken 
ill  of  him.  The  other  reason  was,  that  his  wife 
might  not  be  styled  the  Lady  Gunning ;  which 
separation,  even  of  names,  he  chose  to  avoid. 
But,  as  to  honour  and  place,  that  which  he  had 
by  birth,  was  superior.  The  great  alteration 
visible  in  the  faces  of  the  citizens  after  this  elec- 
tion, has  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  Examen. 
And,  as  the  custom  of  feasting,  lately  laid  aside, 
was  now  resumed,  Mr.  North  took  a  great  hall, 
that  belonged  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  kept 
his  entertainments  there.  He  had  divers  very 
considerable  presents  from  friends  and  relations, 
besides  the  compliments  of  the  several  companies 
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inviting  themselves  and  wives  to  dinner,  dropping 
their  guineas,  and  taking  apostle  spoons  in  the 
room  of  them ;  which,  with  what  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  such  as  came  in  the  shape  of  wives 
(for  they  often  gratified  a  she -friend  or  relation 
with  that  preferment),  carried  away,  made  but  an 
indifferent  bargain.  The  Middle  Templars  (be- 
cause of  his  relation  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North,  who  was  of  that  society,)  came  with  a 
compliment,  and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
and  were  entertained.  The  mirth  and  rejoicing, 
that  was  in  the  city,  as  well  at  these  feasts  as  at 
private  entertainments,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed. 
It  was  so  great  that  those,  who  called  themselves 
the  sober  party,  were  very  much  scandalized  at  it; 
and  lamented  the  debauchery  that  had  such  en- 
couragement in  the  city ;  as  is  more  particularly 
related  in  the  Examen.*  It  is,  however,  certain 

*  Examen,  p.  617-  "  At  all  the  Tory  healths,  as  they  were 
called,  the  cry  was  reared  of  huzza,  which,  at  these  great 
and  solemn  feasts,  made  no  little  noise,  and  gave  advantage  to 
the  Whigs,  that  liked  not  such  music,  to  charge  the  Tories  with 
brutality  and  extravagance."  The  dissatisfied  temper  of  the 
citizens  had  shown  itself  in  their  abstaining  from  their  usual 
festivities,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Sir  Dudley  North  to 
revive : — "  all  the  feasting  and  common  good-fellowship  of  the 
neighbourhood  laid  aside ;  and  in  coffee-houses  and  corners 
of  the  streets  continual  debates  about  party  making  and  party 
working,  and  not  seldom  right  down  scolding  and  quarrel- 
ling." (Examen,  p.  597-) 
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that  Mr.  North,  who  had  a  set  of  servants  as  good 
as  he  hoped  ever  to  have,  found  that  the  loose 
living,  during  the  shrievalty,  had  spoiled  them 
all  ;  and  he  could  not  keep  one  of  them  after  the 
year  was  ended. 
The  trou-  I  omit  the  share  he  had  in  composing  the 

blesofthe  . 

capital        tumults  about  burning  the  Pope,  because  that  is 
durinthe  already  accounted   for  in  the  Examen;  and  the 


year.  nfe  of  fae  Lord  Keeper  North.  Neither  is  there 
occasion  to  say  any  thing  of  the  rise  and  discovery 
of  the  Rye  plot,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is  my 
subject  much  concerned  with  this  latter,  farther 
than  that  the  conspirators  had  taken  especial  care 
of  Sir  Dudley  North.  "  For  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  if  they  had  succeeded,  was  to  have  been 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed, 
and  hung  up  in  Guildhall.*  But,  all  that  apart, 
he  reckoned  it  a  great  unhappiness  that  so  many 
trials  for  high  treason,  and  executions,  should 
happen  in  his  year.  However,  in  those  affairs 
the  sheriffs  were  passive  ;  for  all  returns  of  pan- 
nels,  and  other  dispatches  of  the  law,  were  issued 
and  done  by  the  under-officers  ;  which  was  a  fair 

*  It  is  singular,  that  the  writer,  who  could  deride  the  pre- 
posterous falsehoods  of  the  Popish  plots,  should  give  credit 
to  the  ridiculous  report  in  the  text  ;  which  is  equal  in  absur- 
dity to  one  of  Fitzharris's  revelations  —  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  to  be  boiled  alive  by  the  Papists,  to 
form  an  oil  to  anoint  the  future  kings  of  England. 
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screen  for  them.  They  attended  at  the  trials  and 
executions,  to  coerce  the  crowds,  and  keep  order  ; 
which  was  enough  for  them  to  do.  I  have  heard 
Sir  Dudley  North  say  that,  striking  with  his  cane, 
he  wondered  to  see  what  blows  his  countrymen 
would  take  upon  their  bare  heads,  and  never  look 
up  at  it.  And  indeed  nothing  can  match  the 
zeal  of  the  common  people  to  see  executions.  The 
worst  grievance  was  the  executioner  coming  to  him 
for  orders,  touching  the  abscinded  members,  and  to 
know  where  to  dispose  of  them»  Once,  while  he 
was  abroad,  a  cart,  with  some  of  them,  came  into 
the  court-yard  of  his  house,  and  frighted  his  lady 
almost  out  of  her  wits.  And  she  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  dog  hangman's  saying  he  came 
to  speak  with  his  master.  These  are  inconveni- 
ences that  attend  the  stations  of  public  magis- 
tracy, and  are  necessary  to  be  borne  with,  as 
magistracy  itself  is  necessary.  I  have  now  no 
more  to  say  of  any  incidents  during  the  shrievalty; 
but  that,  at  the  year's  end,  he  delivered  up  his 
charges  to  his  successors  in  like  manner  as  he  had 
received  them  from  his  predecessor  ;  and,  having 
reinstated  his  family,  he  lived  well  and  easy  at 
his  own  house,  as  he  did  before  these  disturbances 
put  him  out  of  order. 

The  next  public  station  he  had,  was  that  of  Chosen 

alderman, 

alderman  of  Basinghall,  in  which  he  lived.     He  and  acted 
came  in  first  by  election,  and,   after  the   charter 
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was  seized,  he  held  on  by  commission.  This 
brought  him  into  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
gave  him  the  authority  of  a  justice  of  peace. 
That  office  fell  out  to  be  more  than  ordinary  trou- 
blesome ;  because,  in  the  discovery  of  the  Rye 
plot,  it  had  appeared  that  the  whole  confederacy 
rested  upon  a  conventicling  foot.  Whereupon 
the  king  did  not  intend  that  course  of  connivance, 
which  had  given  them  means  of  doing  him  so 
much  hurt,  should  continue ;  but  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  do  their  duty,  as  the  laws  required. 
The  informers  had  encouragement  enough ;  for 
they  had  a  third  of  the  penalty  paid  as  it  was 
levied ;  and  constables  were  allowed  for  their 
charges,  or  time  spent,  in  making  the  levies  :* 
and,  since  they  were  invited  to  the  employment, 
there  were  enough  to  bring  business  of  this  kind 
to  justices  of  peace,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  all  over 
England ;  especially  in  London.  And  of  this  he 
had  a  full  share ;  and  as  to  the  troubles,  loss,  and 
scandal,  that  was  intended  to  have  been  brought 
over  him,  and  his  family,  for  what  he  did  in  that 
capacity,  another  place  will  soon  declare. 
His  mild  It  is  certain  that  he  took  very  little  pleasure  in 

behaviour 

as  justice    this  office  ;  for,  whenever  people  came  with  busi- 
ness, and,  as  their  way  is,  to  wrangle  and   scold 


peace. 


*  This  passage  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rye-house  plot,  and  shows  that  the  court  had  been 
accustomed  to  connive  at  the  conspiracies  formed  against  it. 
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before  him,  he  used  to  sit  attentively  (as  they 
thought)  observing  them.  When,  in  truth,  he 
was  watching  for  handles  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and 
if  he  found  any,  he  was  most  rigorous  in  not  ex- 
ceeding his  authority,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
pretences  to  drive  them  all  away.  As,  for  in- 
stance :  upon  complaints  for  breaches  of  the 
peace  ;  if  he  found  out  that  an  action  of  trespass, 
or  battery,  lay,  he  sent  them  straight  away  to  the 
law  ;  and  he  was  far  from  being  good  to  his  clerk, 
by  forward  and  frequent  binding  over.  But  yet, 
in  cases  that  he  thought  belonged  to  his  office  to 
order  in,  he  never  formalized,  but  determined  as 
the  law  required.  He  used  to  say  he  did  not 
understand,  when  business  came  properly  before 
him,  what  choice  he  had,  as  some  folks  expected, 
to  meddle,  or  let  it  alone.  But  he  never  went  a 
hair's  breadth  out  of  the  way,  to  trouble,  or 
grieve,  any  body. 

But  now,  as  to  what  he  did  in  the  conventi-  .His  dealing 

in  con  mi- 
cling  business,  I  must  crave  leave  to  extend  my  tiding 

relation,  beyond  the  two  king's  reigns,  whom  he c 
served,  into  that  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  even  beyond  the  thread  of  his  own 
fife.  For  the  same  spirit,  that  gave  him  some 
trouble  while  he  was  alive,  when  he  was  gone, 
continued  to  trouble  his  widow  and  relations  that 
he  left  behind  him.  But,  to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  it  was  not  wholly  a  spirit  of  malice  and 
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revenge,  but  of  covetousness  also  ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, had  the  greatest  share.  When  informations 
of  conventicles  came  before  him,  he  took  the  ex- 
aminations, and  made  the  convictions  as  the  law 
directs,  and  then  gave  out  his  warrants  to  the 
constables  to  levy  ;  who,  having  raised  the  money, 
brought  it  to  him,  and  he  first  set  off  the  charges, 
and  then  gave  one-third,  of  what  remained,  to 
the  informer,  and  another  to  the  constable  to  the 
use  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  third  he  kept  in 
his  hands  to  be  answered  to  the  king.  And  of  all 
this  proceeding  he  kept  a  waste-book  referring  to 
the  informations  on  his  file ;  and,  at  fitting  times, 
passed  the  sums  into  his  journal  and  ledger,  and, 
of  all  payments,  kept  special  acquittances. 
The  project  This  trade  lasted  about  nine  months  ;  and  then 
tiding  abated  ;  and,  at  the  death  of  King  Charles  the 
iey>  Second,  wholly  ceased ;  and,  at  that  time,  there 
rested  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his 
hands,  of  what  was  due  to  the  crown.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  common  usage  of  the  justices,  to 
pay  this  money  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
sessions,  and  knew  not  well  what  to  do  with  it.  At 
length,  being  with  my  Lord  Rochester  (who  then 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury),  and  acquainting 
him  with  it,  desired  his  directions  what  to  do  with 
the  money.  His  lordship  bade  him  pay  it  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  strike  a  tally  of  discharge  for  it ; 
which  he  did;  and  the  tally  expressed  the  sum, 
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and  the  times  between  which  it  was  levied.  This 
was  the  best  acquittance  he  could  have  had  for  it. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  fanatics  were  rampant, 
and  made  a  full  account  to  meet  with  their  old 
friends  in  the  irregularities  they  expected  to  dis- 
cover to  have  passed  in  the  proceedings  against 
them.  Among  other  heads,  this  of  conventicling 
money,  due  to  the  crown,  and  sunk  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  was  one.  And  making  account  also 
that,  in  the  returns  and  entries  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  they  should  find  them  all  out,  they  searched 
all  those,  and  comparing  their  own  payments  with 
the  books  of  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  it  appeared 
that  very  great  sums  were  wanting,  and,  as  they 
concluded,  were  sunk  in  the  hands  of  the  justices. 
And,  in  sober  earnest,  as  to  some,  the  very  truth 
was  so  ;  whereby  those  justices  became  obnoxious. 
After  they  had  finished  their  catalogue  and  ex- 
tracts, wherein  Sir  Dudley  North  had  the  honour  of 
a  place  for  above  one  hundred  pounds,  they  con- 
verted the  whole  to  a  project,  and,  taking  in  some 
courtiers  for  shares,  got  a  grant  of  these  monies ; 
and  then  jet  up  an  office  for  compositions.  They 
sent  to  all,  that  were,  in  their  list,  peccant,  to 
come  and  compound,  or  they  would  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Exchequer.  And  of  divers  of  these  sinkers, 
or  careless  justices,  that  had  never  minded  their 
charge,  they  got  considerable  sums  of  money. 

As  for  Sir  Dudley  North,  they  concluded  they  The  cause 

*  brought  to 

had   him  fast ;    and,  besides  the  money   matter,  a  hearing 

VOL.  III.  K 
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against  his  they    should    disgrace    the    pretended    man    of 

widow,  and 

dismissed,  honour ;  for  he  was  so  thorough-stitch  as  never 
to  have  paid  in,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  one 
single  penny  of  all  the  great  sums  levied  by  him. 
Accordingly  they  sent  to  him  to  pay  so  much,  or 
he  was  to  be  prosecuted.  He  slightingly  told 
them  he  had  paid  all,  and  had  a  tally.  They  did  not 
believe  him,  nor  would  they  search  to  know  if  he 
lied,  or  not;  but  put  him  into  their  bill,  and 
charged  him  ;  but  it  was  for  a  less  time  and  sum 
than  the  tally  expressed.  Whether  his  short  an- 
swer discouraged  them,  or  other  reasons  swayed 
them,  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  was  served  with  any- process  to  answer  while 
he  lived ;  but,  after  his  death,  they  sent  to  his 
widow  to  come  to  their  office,  and  make  an  end  ; 
for  else  she  would  be  prosecuted.  They  found 
out  his  surviving  brothers,  and  advised  them,  out 
of  friendship  to  the  widow,  and  to  prevent  farther 
charge  and  damage,  to  make  up  the  business. 
But  they  defied  them,  and  declared  they  would 
justify  their  brother's  behaviour  against  all  the 
world.  So,  at  length,  a  subpoena  came,  and  the 
lady  was  served.  She  had  mustered  up  all  her 
papers  and  accounts,  and  had  her  tally  of  dis- 
charge, and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ward  (not  then 
attorney-general)  answered ;  and,  the  cause  being 
heard  whilst  he  was  attorney-general  and  prose- 
cutor, as  to  her,  the  bill  was  dismissed. 
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There  was  somewhat  very  remarkable  in  the  Some  notes 
prosecution  of  this  cause ;  for  although  Sir  Dudley  PEOMCB- 
North,  in  his  lifetime,  and,  after  his  death,  his t!0n" 
brothers,  told  these  agents  of  the  payment  and 
tally ;  yet  they  neither  believed,  nor  searched  to 
disprove  them.  They  acted  as  if  they  were  loth 
to  be  convinced  that  their  stroke  at  his  honour 
must  fail.  Ward,  that,  as  counsel,  and  upon  view 
of  the  tally,  settled  and  signed  the  lady's  answer, 
yet,  as  attorney-general,  prosecuted  and  brought 
her  to  hearing ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
loss  of  costs  :  for  those  justices  that  were  con- 
demned, paid  to  the  king's  costs  ;  but  those  that 
were  acquitted,  had  none.  At  the  hearing,  those 
brothers  attending  with  the  tally,  and  to  act  the 
part  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Attorney  was  disturbed,  and 
asked  what  they  came  for.  One  of  the  counsel  at 
the  bar,  though  not  in  the  cause,  answered,  "  To 
vindicate  their  brother's  honour."  The  tally  was 
thrown  upon  the  table,  and  the  barons,  each  one 
after  another,  spectacled  it  over  and  over,  and 
scarce  believed  their  own  eyes.  But  so  it  was ; 
and  there  this  cause  ended,  verifying  a  great  truth 
in  Horace, 

"  Murus  aheneus  esto. 

Nil  conscire  sibi." 
I  come  now  to  the  placing  Sir  Dudley  North  in  Called  to 

serve  in  the 

the  Custom-house,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  ma-  commission 
nagement  of  that  revenue.     The  Lord  Rochester  °* 

K  2 
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was  chief  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  la- 
boured with  all  his  might  to  make  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  the  king  of  all  the  branches  of  his  in- 
come. There  was  one  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  then 
the  most  active  in  that  commission.  He  was  a 
tall  and  bold  man,  well  voiced,  of  ready  utterance, 
and,  in  his  discourse,  persuasive,  or  rather  over- 
ruling. He  was  full  of  menace  and  terror  to 
those  that  were  his  inferiors,  and  who  he  thought 
feared  him;  but  most  obsequious  to  superiors,  and 
those  who  could  oppose  or  control  him.  He  was 
diligent,  and,  in  acting,  authoritative.  He  had 
good  ruling  methods,  which  made  him,  in  the 
main,  a  good  officer.  And  he  had  been  better, 
but  for  what  follows,  viz.  he  was  corrupt,  and  did 
more  business  clandestinely  than  aboveboard.  He 
had  used  the  commissioners  like  ^flw-brethren,  to 
execute  what  he  had  by  himself  contrived.  His 
dictatorship  was  rampant  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  article  of  officers,  and  the  placing,  or  displa- 
cing of  them.  And,  however  the  collection  leaned 
upon  nothing  more  than  this  branch,  yet  he  had 
no  regard  to  merit,  but  to  his  creatures  only ;  and 
laboured  to  fill  the  managery  with  such  men  only, 
as  should  fall  down  before  him,  and  worship  him. 
In  a  word,  he  was  the  most  active  commissioner, 
but  a  tool  of  the  popish  interest ;  and,  as  that 
brought  him  in,  he  courted  it  to  continue.  After 
the  demise  of  King  Charles  II.,  he  turned  states- 
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man,  and,  together  with  the  lord  chancellor  Jef- 
fries, the  Lord  Sunderland,  and  Father  Peters, 
managed  the  regulation  of  corporations,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  fanatic  parliament,  or  rather,  as  I 
believe  they  intended,  none  at  all,  arid  used  those 
ways  to  make  parliaments,  in  the  air  of  which  he 
knew  that  he  and  his  co-operators  could  not  live, 
impracticable.  He  was  certainly  a  vile  instru- 
ment in  carrying  things  to  such  extremities  as  oc- 
casioned the  Revolution ;  and  one  may  conclude 
designedly,  if  his  being  let  live  afterwards  in  his 
house  at  Edmonton,  obnoxious  as  he  was,  in  full 
peace,  without  the  least  question  or  disturbance 
whatever,  may  be  any  argument.  How  else  could 
he  have  contrived  any  way  to  have  saved  his  ba- 
con ?  The  Lord  Rochester,  however  regardless  of 
Sir  Dudley  North,  when  formerly  named  to  him, 
was  now  pleased  to  send  for  him,  and  let  him 
know  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  he  should 
be  in  the  commission  of  the  Customs.  At  that 
time  we  had  a  guess  that  he  was  picked  out  by 
King  Charles  II.  himself,  to  be  placed  there, 
as  the  only  man  likely  to  poise  Butler,  who 
came  in  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  king  did 
not  like  him,  but  could  not  well  displace  him. 
Sir  Dudley  North  was  steady,  clear,  and  resolved, 
and  thereby  fit  to  give  check  to  the  presumptuous 
ways  of  the  other. 

Having  now  added  to  his  revenue  a  pension  of 
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Took  a      one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  some  presents  of 

great  house, 

but  in  a  eatables,  as  Westphalia  hams  seized,  spices  from 
S1  'the  East  India  Company,  and  the  like,  which 
came  of  course,  he  thought  (as  most  men  do  that 
feel  their  fortunes  rising)  that  he  must  live  greater 
than  he  had  done  before.  The  rather  because  his 
lady,  though  affecting  retirement,  yet,  when  she 
did  appear,  loved  to  have  a  parade  about  her  ;  and 
often  childing  brought  christenings,  which,  in  the 
city,  are  usually  celebrated  with  much  com- 
pany and  feasting.  And  she  herself,  being  a 
Bristol  lady,  where  excesses  of  that  kind  ordina- 
rily prevail,  was  desirous  not  to  fail  of  what  was 
on  such  occasions  expected.  And  he  also,  being  a 
commissioner,  and  otherwise  concerned  with  the 
court,  had  occasion  to  entertain  great  men  ;  and 
in  the  house  where  he  lived  he  was  too  strait, 
and  wanted  even  the  conveniences  that  belonged 
to  a  Turkey  merchant.  All  which  reasons,  not 
without  a  (/.  s.  of  pride  and  vanity  to  season  the 
mess,  and  not  a  little  repented  of  afterwards,  he 
parted  with  his  house  in  Basinghall-street,  and 
took  that  great  one  behind  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  built 
by  Sir  John  Bludworth.  He  furnished  it  richly, 
especially  one  state- apartment  of  divers  rooms  in 
file.  The  whole  cost  him  at  least  four  thousand 
pounds.  His  repentance  of  this  piece  of  vanity 
came  on  the  sooner  because  this  house  was  situate 
among  the  goldsmiths,  and  other  smoky  trades, 
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that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  hall,  are  very  thick 
planted  thereabouts  ;  and  their  smoke  and  dust 
filled  the  air,  and  confounded  all  his  good  furni- 
ture. He  hath  in  person  laboured  hard  to  caulk 
up  the  windows  ;  and  all  chimneys,  not  used,  were 
kept  close  stopped.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  the  dust  gathered 
thick  upon  every  thing  within  doors ;  for  which 
reason,  the  rooms  were  often  let  stand  without  any 
furniture  at  all. 

Being  got  into  this  great  house,  he  was  capable  HOW  he 

f  i    •  n  i  •  rv  •  11      lived  there, 

ot  doing  all  his  mercantile  anairs  at  home ;  and  he  andenjoyed 
proposed  to  live  in  exact  order,  and  thereby  be 
able  to  return  civilities,  and  entertain  his  friends 
as  became  him.  He  made  divers  christening 
feasts,  and  invited  divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others 
that  were  his  friends.  He  considered  that  he  had 
not  the  skill  to  direct  modish  entertainments, 
which,  being  affected  and  ill  performed,  were  as 
bad  or  worse  than  none.  Therefore,  in  the  person 
of  a  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  he  affected 
the  city  forms,  and  had  his  long  tables  covered 
plentifully,  with  the  officers  and  proclamations, 
as  the  way  was  at  the  city  feasts.  If  these  were 
not  right,  the  guests  must  blame  antiquity,  and  as 
well  find  fault  with  the  shape  of  his  gown.  Ordi- 
narily he  kept  a  very  easy  and  plain  table ;  and, 
in  evenings,  made  merry  with  his  friends,  who  were 
of  the  first  quality  and  employments,  that  often 
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came  and  supped  with  him.  The  method  which 
we  of  the  fraternity  used  among  ourselves,  was  to 
spend,  at  least,  one  night  in  the  week  with  Sir 
Dudley  North,  which  was  Thursday,  and  with  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North  on  Sundays,  till  he  had 
the  great  seal ;  and  then  many  more  were  added 
to  his  nights ;  and  I,  that  was  no  housekeeper, 
became  an  ubiquitarian  till  his  lordship's  death  ; 
and  then  Sunday  nights  fell  to  my  share.  But, 
our  times  coming  to  be  known,  friends  would  often 
fall  in  to  find  us  altogether,  and,  by  that  means, 
spies  also  had  too  much  opportunity  to  frequent 
us.  Of  which  kind  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  that  frequently  and  familiarly  came 
to  my  Lord  Keeper  North,  was  an  egregious  one. 
I  once  gave  a  slight  entertainment  to  this  Mr.  Guy 
and  his  colleague  Charles  Duncomb,  the  Exche- 
quer banker.  His  lordship  was  then  alive ;  but 
only  Sir  Dudley  North  was  with  me.  We  thought 
these  had  been  our  good  friends,  as  they  had  fu- 
riously professed  ;  but,  in  truth,  being  creatures  of 
my  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  then  entering 
again  at  the  back  door  of  the  court,  they  came 
only  to  spy  how  his  lordship  (their  grandee)  was 
resented  amongst  us.  So,  without  any  provoca- 
tion, they  fell  to  swearing  what  a  divine  man  he 
was  ;  such  a  man,  &c.  And  this  so  long  that  Sir 
Dudley  North,  to  take  them  down  a  little,  asked, 
but  very  inadvertently,  "  how  he  came  to  be 
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turned  out  of  the  court  before."  At  that,  they 
were  hush.  They  had  what  they  came  for,  and 
said  not  a  word  more.  But,  from  that  time,  the 
Lord  Sunderland  declared  open  war  against  the 
Lord  Keeper  North  and  all  his  dependents.  So  lit- 
tle safety  there  is  in  the  conversation  of  courtiers. 
But  thus  we  ourselves  loved  and  lived  in  exquisite 
unanimity  and  harmony  ;  which  was,  upon  earth, 
too  much  of  happiness  to  have  long  continuance. 

Sir  Robert  Cann  was  chosen  into  the  Westmins-  sir  Robert 
ter  parliament  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.,  ^the8" 
when  the  anti-petitioners  and  abhorrers  were Tower- 
mortified.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  a  re- 
bellion was  then  hatching  ;  and  the  instruments 
were  every  where  active,  and  particularly  in 
Bristol,  where  one  Row,  the  sword-bearer,  was  as 
busy  in  mischief  as  the  best ;  and  being  accused 
in  the  Rye  discovery,  he  took  to  his  heels.  About 
that  time  there  was,  in  Bristol,  a  loyal  party  much 
superior  to  the  faction  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cann  was 
one  of  them.  They  all  had  found  out  that  this 
Row  was  a  rascal ;  and  though  he  was  their 
officer,  yet  they  held  him  in  utter  detestation. 
But  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  some  persons,  or  pro- 
ceedings, in  Bristol,  on  account  of  abhorring  (the 
history  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Examen),  the 
factious  party  caused  this  Row  to  be  brought  up 
to  testify  against  some  of  his  masters.  Sir  Robert 
Cann,  ever  passionate,  violent,  and  hasty,  was  so 
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provoked  at  such  his  appearing,  that,  in  the  Par- 
liament-house,  he  swore  "by    G — d  he   was   a 

d d  rogue."   For  this  swearing,  he  was  sent  to 

the  Tower,  where  (being  a  little  too  stiff  to  kneel) 
he  lay  till  the  parliament  rose.  After  which,  he 
came  out,  and  was  entertained  very  civilly  at  his 
son's  house.  And  then  his  note  was  altered.  He 
could  say  nothing  to  his  daughter,  but  commenda- 
tions of  her  husband,  and  what  a  heavenly  man 
she  had  got. 
sir  Robert  But  now,  to  make  an  end  of  Sir  Dudley  North's 

Caun  con- 

cemed  in  engagements  on  account  of  his  father-m-law ;  I 
ping  at"ap~  must  tell  what  happened  in  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
Bristol.  tice  Jeffries's  visitatioH  at  Bristol.  After  the  re- 
bellion of  Monmouth  was  quelled,  this  chief  was 
sent  down  into  the  West  with  a  commission  of 
Oyer,  &c.  He  had  also  a  commission  of  war,  which 
empowered  him  to  command  all  the  forces  in  the 
West.*  How  matters  went  at  that  bloody  assizes, 
there  are  memorials  enough  to  show.  But  so 
armed  he  went  to  Bristol ;  and  was  there  informed 
of  an  undue  practice  of  the  city  justices,  which 
was  called  kidnapping ;  a  full  account  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
ford.f  It  fell  out  that  Sir  Robert  Cann,  though 
he  sat  as  justice  amongst  them,  never  had  any  of 
these  criminals,  or  any  benefit  by  the  proceeding. 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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But  the  sitting  by,  silent,  it  seems,  was  fault 
enough.  He  ought  to  have  opposed  and  contra- 
dicted what  was  done ;  and  so  probably  he  had, 
if  he  had  understood  it.  But  Jeffries,  having 
ranted  his  fill  there,  came  up  to  London  with  his 
list  of  aldermen  of  Bristol  to  be  prosecuted ;  and 
his  authority,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  made  the  business  very  terrible  to  all  that 
were  concerned.  Sir  Robert  Cann  was  one  ;  and 
expecting  little  less  than  utter  ruin,  he  came  up 
to  solicit  his  friends  to  procure  him  some  mitiga- 
tion, and  to  appease  the  rage  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries. 

He  came  directly  to  his  son's  house  ;  and  there  Sir  Robert 

Cann  clear- 

we  consulted,  and,  upon  the  matter  of  singularity  edofthe 

j  •  f  kidnap- 

and  non-corruption  in  his  case,  we  comforted  the  ping;  but 
old  gentleman,  that  was  ready  to  die  for  fear ; 
assuring  him  that,  in  the  end,  he  could  not  be 
convicted,  because  he  did  not  expressly  act.  But 
that  did  not  quiet  his  mind.  Somewhat  must 
be  done  to  soften  the  Lord  Jeffries  towards  him. 
Thereupon  we  resolved  to  go  with  him  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  make  the  best  weather  we  could ;  which 
we  did.  And,  it  falling  to  my  share  to  be  the 
spokesman,  I  extenuated  the  matter  as  it  de- 
served, and  begged  his  lordship's  favour  and  ex- 
cuse, so  that  Sir  Robert  might  not  be  prosecuted. 
The  Lord  Jeffries  stared  upon  us,  and  talked  a 
great  deal  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and 
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what  punishment  it  deserved  for  example's  sake. 
At  last  he   came   round,   and   "  For  those   two 
gentlemen's  sakes,"  said  he,   "  I  pardon  you  for 
this  time  ;   but  go  your  way,  and  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  you."     We  conned 
our  thanks,    and   came    away  with  our   Bristol 
knight  a  little  better  cheered.     He  passed  about 
a  fortnight  with   his   daughter,   continually  idol- 
izing her  husband.    But,  although  his  fears  of  the 
law,  or  rather  of  my  Lord  Jeffries,  were  removed, 
yet  his  spirits  were  so  roiled  with  this  expedition, 
that  he  never  heartily  enjoyed  himself  after.    We 
observed,  and  wondered  at,  the  alteration  of  his 
diet.     His  custom  was  to  drink  sherry,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  but  now  he  took  a  fancy  to  his 
son's  small  beer,  of  which  he  drank  extravagantly, 
and  drank   little  or  no  wine ;    and  wonderfully 
pleased  he  was  with  his  new  diet,  and  was  much 
concerned  he  had  not  found  it  out  before  ;  for  he 
had  scarce  drunk  a  drop  in  seven  years.     But 
Nature  would  not  long  bear  so  great  a  change, 
especially  in  the  declining  way ;  whereupon,  soon 
after  his  return  to  Bristol,  he  died.     He  was  nei- 
ther very  old,  nor  valetudinary ;   and,  as  he  had 
lived  in    splendour   and  authority   at  home,  he 
might  have  continued  so  for  many  years.     But 
journeys,  troubles,  and  perplexities,  are  not  a  good 
regimen  for  an  old  gentleman  of  that  condition. 
We  must  now  take  our  way  by  the  Custom- 
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house,  and  observe  the  conduct  of  our  commis-  Inthe  c 

ti  HllS  jUSt 

sioner  there.  He  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  to  the  fair 
employment,  because  all  the  business  of  it,  trade,  ' 
and  inspection  of  men  in  their  dealing,  whether 
clear  or  reserved,  sincere  or  fraudulent,  and  all 
the  concerns  of  navigation  and  commerce,  with 
the  arts  and  subterfuges  relating  thereunto,  were 
familiar  to  him  ;  and  all  the  dispositions,  and 
methods  of  proceeding  in  great  manageries,  with 
the  strict  accounts  that  belonged  to  them,  and  the 
surest  means  to  obviate  frauds,  were  in  the  calen- 
dar of  his  day-labour,  and  practised  accordingly 
for  many  years.  So  that  he  never  was  at  a  non- 
plus, but  readily  saw  his  way  through  the  most 
intricate  meanders  of  Custom-house  business.  He 
attended  constantly,  was  just  and  equal  to  both 
merchants  and  officers.  He  encouraged  fair 
traders ;  which  was  best  done  by  sitting,  as  he 
did,  hard  upon  the  skirts  of  smugglers.  For,  if 
custom  be  paid  by  some,  and  not  by  others,  it 
follows  that,  by  their  selling  cheaper,  the  former 
are  undone.  By  his  adherence  to  this,  and  other 
approvable  methods,  he  acquired  a  great  authority 
and  reputation  in  that  province. 

But  I  must  observe  withal,  that,  together  with  Smu£glers 

combine  to 

all  this,  he  was  not  free  from  clamour ;  for,  how-  accuse  him. 
ever  the  fair  merchants  were  satisfied,    the  foul 
ones  joined  in  a  common  cry  against  him  ;  and 
no  wonder,  when   he  was   to   them   a  rock   of 
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offence,  and  to  the  revenue,  a  screen  against  their 
frauds.  It  is  their  constant  practice  to  move  every 
stone,  to  get  rid  of  a  good  officer,  whom  no  mists 
will  blind,  nor  corruption  infect.  Such  an  one  is  a 
common  nuisance ;  and  if  calumnies,  lies,  or  any 
indirect  means,  will  confound  him,  they  have  a 
magazine  that  will  hold  out.  And,  in  that  age, 
when  parties  raged,  he  being  eminent  on  the  one 
side,  the  smugglers  took  into  the  other,  and  talked 
of  nothing  but  illegalities  and  oppressions,  en- 
deavouring, among  the  anti-court  party  in  the 
city,  to  make  him  thought  the  veriest  tyrant  upon 
earth,  and  no  better  than  a  Turkish  basha ;  and 
how  far  they  went  towards  it,  shall  be  touched. 
In  the  mean  time  it  was  manifest,  that  all  those 
who  appeared  publicly  to  charge  him,  were  the 
most  notorious  thieves  of  Custom  in  the  whole 
city;  and  very  few  of  the  fair  traders,  and  those 
upon  account  of  facti.  us  spleen  only,  joined  with 
them. 
A  commit-  He  was  author  of  divers  new  artifices  to  ob- 

tee  to  in-  ,,         ,  ,    .    .       ,        .... 

spect  the     viate  trauds,  and  joined  willingly  in  others   that 
the  Cus"    tended  to  the  same  end,  whoever  proposed  them, 
toms.         jt  may  tje  expected,  that  I  should  produce  some 
instances  of  these,  because  they  were  distinguish- 
ing, and  would  tend  to  the  justification   of  his 
management.     But,  however,  at  the  time,  I  was 
well  enough  possessed  of  divers  of  them,  I  cannot 
now  trust  my  memory ;  nor  have  I  access  to  pub- 
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lie  memorials,  or  other  means  to  recollect  them ; 
but,  that  they  were  considerable,  what  follows 
may  evince.  After  the  Revolution,  when  all  his 
enemies  thought  themselves  favourites,  and  had 
full  liberty  to  bring  forward  all  matters  of  com- 
plaint they  thought  would  reflect  upon,  or  any 
way  hurt,  him  ;  the  horrid  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Customs  was  one  topic  exaggerated, 
in  order  to  fall  heavy  upon  Sir  Dudley  North. 
And,  all  that  while,  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  rested  in 
peace.  This  went  so  far,  as  to  be  carried  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  there  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  these  abuses.  A 
new  set  of  commissioners,  at  that  time,  had  been 
put  into  the  Customs,  who  were  raw,  and,  what- 
ever they  thought  of  themselves,  knew  very  little 
of  their  work.  These  had  the  pre-eminence  at 
the  committee ;  they  sat  often,  and  made  a  great 
noise  with  their  examinations ;  during  which 
time  Sir  Dudley  North  did  not  come  near  them, 
nor  scarce  asked  what  they  did.  At  last  they 
made  two  great  discoveries ;  one  was,  that  they 
knew  but  little  of  the  business  they  had  taken  in 
hand,  and  could  scarce  come  up  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  merchants  discoursed  about  the 
Custom-house  affairs.  For  that  collection  is  so 
vast,  multitudinous,  mysterious,  and,  by  various 
laws,  perplexed,  that,  as  of  a  profession,  it  requires 
the  life  of  a  man  to  be  master  of  it.  I  have  heard 
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Sir  Dudley  North  say,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Customs  was  made  up  of  little  particulars ;  and 
that  a  neglect  of  the  least  thing  is  an  immense 
loss.  What  is  to  be  said  then,  if  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  perhaps  knavery,  runs  through  the 
whole  ?  The  public  feels,  though  it  knows  not, 
the  consequence.  But  the  other  great  discovery 
was,  that  all  those  regulations,  complained  of,, 
were  both  legal,  and  reasonable  to  be  (as  by  even 
themselves  they  were)  continued ;  and  by  the 
same  degrees  as  light,  concerning  those  affairs, 
came  into  their  eyes,  they  discerned  the  prudence 
of  the  former  commissioners.  And  so  all  this 
bustle,  which  was  carried  on  with  threats,  and 
other  tokens  of  ill-will,  to  Sir  Dudley  North,  went 
off  without  any  other  effect  than  his  justification. 
This  was  the  first  stroke  his  good  friends,  the 
fanatics,  after  the  Revolution,  made  at  him.  But 
others  were  intended,  and,  in  their  time,  furi- 
ously prosecuted  as  far  as  they  would  go.  Where- 
of some,  however  roundly  contrived,  dropped 
short ;  as,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  declared. 
Of  the  com-  Of  all  his  colleagues  in  this  commission,  none 

missioners, 

and  his  acted  with  so  much  vigour  as  Sir  Nicholas  Butler. 
The  next  best  of  them  was  one  Mr.  Dickenson, 
who,  as  I  remember,  was  a  commissioner.  Sir 
John  Werden  was  so  far  from  acting,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  understand  what  passed  at  that 
board..  He  often  leaned  to  Sir  Dudley  North, 
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and  said  he  did  not  oppose  what  was  determined, 
but  desired  to  be  made  understand  it ;  and  there- 
upon, in  a  few  words,  he  struck  him  a  light. 
The  advantage  Sir  Dudley  North  had  by  this 
gentleman's  company,  was  the  learning  of  him  a 
little  algebra,  at  which  he  was  a  doctor.  So,  at 
times,  when  they  had  leisure,  they  two  were  busy 
at  plus  and  minus,  convolution  and  evolution  ;  and 
Sir  Dudley  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  new 
kind  of  arithmetic,  which  he  had  never  heard  of 
before. 

But,  in  this  Custom-house  employ,  one  great  T 

in  cases  of 

concern  was,  to  comport  with  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  fraud. 
whom  he  knew  to  be  so  well  sustained,  that  to 
break  with  him,  was  to  break  the  commission. 
Therefore,  although  far  from  joining  in  all  mea- 
sures with  him,  yet,  if  he  brought  the  superior 
authority  over  the  commission,  they  must  all  rest 
satisfied.  He  did  all  the  service  he  might,  and 
then  thought  himself  absolved.  It  was  no  small 
difference  in  their  several  methods  of  proceeding, 
that,  if  Butler  put  in  an  officer  (for  the  commis- 
sioners took  that  in  turns),  and  he  were  found 
faulty,  Butler  supported  him,  and  contrived,  by  all 
the  ways  he  could,  to  fetch  him  off.  But,  if  Sir 
Dudley  North  put  in  one  who  proved  peccant,  he 
himself  was  the  first  and  fiercest  to  expose  and 
drive  him  away.  In  those  cases,  Sir  Nicholas 
Butler  always  sided  for  Sir  Dudley  North's  man, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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endeavouring,  all  he  could,  to  bring  him  off,  expect- 
ing (as  was  to  be  supposed)  that  he  should  make  a 
kind  return,  in  fetching  Butler's  men  off.  But  Sir 
Dudley  North  was  far  from  that  practice;  and  none 
so  fierce  and  inexorable  as  he  was,  even  against 
the  very  men  that  he  himself  had  recommended  ; 
nor  would  he  pass  by  a  fraud  in  any  man.  And, 
some  pretending  to  him  that  there  needed  not  so 
much  ado  about  small  matters,  he  said,  "  So  much 
the  more,  because  the  revenue  (as  I  said)  was 
made  up  of  small  things  swept  together  ;  and,  if 
not  strictly  conserved,  the  whole,  like  sand,  would 
slip  through  their  fingers." 
resolve6  Another  difficulty  he  had  to  struggle  with,  was 


fronuhe  *°  sa*^sfy  ^ne  Treasury  in  many  perplexed  inqui- 
Treasury.  ries,  they  thought  fit  to  make,  touching  the  in- 
come of  the  Customs.  There  was,  first,  rny  Lord 
Rochester,  a  diligent  person,  and  dissatisfied  if 
every  thing  did  not  succeed  as  he  expected. 
Then,  certain  of  the  Treasury  officers,  Mr.Lownds 
principally,  collected  the  totals  of  the  branches  ; 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  some  failed  more  than 
others  ;  and  divers  queries  they  made.  The 
Lord  Rochester  sent  for  the  commissioners,  and 
as  from  himself,  gave  them  those  papers,  requiring 
their  answer  :  for,  if  there  was  not  an  apparent 
reason  why  this,  or  that,  branch  fell  short,  he 
must  take  it  to  have  proceeded  from  some  ill 
management  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  immediate  an- 
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swers,  he  was  apt  to  exceed  in  his  expostulations 
with  them  thereupon.  Sir  Dudley  North  desired 
they  might  have  time  to  look  back,  and  compare 
years,  and  he  doubted  not  but  to  give  his  lordship 
satisfaction.  The  scrutinies,  to  be  made  on  these 
occasions,  were  so  voluminous  and  intricate,  that 
no  other  commissioner  would  attempt  any  thing 
towards  them  ;  but  the  whole  fell  to  the  share  of 
Sir  Dudley  North.  He  caused  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Custom-house,  that  he  thought  useful,  to  be 
brought  to  his  house ;  and  there,  in  a  tabular 
way,  he  stated  all  the  branches,  in  the  several 
years,  as  far  back  as  he  thought  would  be  need- 
ful ;  and,  in  that  manner,  he  brought  the  whole 
state  of  the  revenue  of  the  Customs  into  a  syn- 
opsis, upon  the  inspection  of  which  he  could 
argue  and  infer ;  and  so  he  made  clear  answers  to 
their  queries ;  viz.  that  some  were  mistaken,  others 
impertinent ;  some  trades  had  found  new  chan- 
nels ;  prohibitions,  or  high  duties,  affected  others. 
If  some  failed,  others  augmented ;  for  such  con- 
cerns perpetually  vary.  And  these  answers  he1 
returned  in  writing  to  my  Lord  Rochester.  It  was 
thought  there  was  some  underhand  dealing,  to 
puzzle  the  commission,  in  order  to  have  a  colour 
to  make  alterations  :  for,  if  the  revenue  fell  short, 
and  they  could  not  tell  why,  it  was  a  sign  they 
were  ill  managers ;  and  better  must  be  found  out. 
But,  when  such  an  intelligence  appeared  from  the 
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board,  as  those  men  were  not  able  to  cope  with, 
(for,  in  truth,  no  man  in  England  was  a  better 
artist,  at  voluminous  accounts,  than  Sir  Dudley 
North,)  they  were  troubled  with  no  more  enigmas 
from  the  Treasury. 

While  he  served  in  this  post,  divers  emergents 


a  reveiiue  gave  the  King,  Charles  II.,  a  good  opinion 
of  his  great  ability,  as  well  as  integrity.  One 
was  a  feud  at  court,  struck  between  the  Lord 
Halifax  (Savile),  that  was  then  lord  privy  seal, 
and  the  Lord  Rochester,  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury.  There  was  a  contract  made  with 
Dashwood,  and  others,  for  a  farm  of  the  revenues 
of  excise  and  hearth  money.  The  contractors  made 
a  great  advance,  and  were  to  keep  books,  which 
were  to  be  for  the  king's  use  ;  because  they  had 
pretended  to  serve,  by  showing,  first,  that  they 
dealt  fairly  ;  and,  secondly,  how  the  revenue 
might  be  improved.  Pending  this  farm,  the  Lord 
Halifax  had  been  informed  that  my  Lord  Rochester 
was  imposed  upon*,  and  that  the  farmers  had  an 
immense  profit,  and  his  majesty  as  great  a  loss. 
And  this  he  declared  to  the  king  ;  and  that  the 
farmers  ought  to  be  exchequered  ;  and  their  farm, 
as  a  deceit  of  the  king,  laid  aside  ;  and  they,  as 

*  According  to  Burnet,  (Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  920)  Hali- 
fax accused  Rochester  of  bribery  in  this  transaction.  See  also 
Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  150,  and  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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managers,  to  become  accountants,  and,  having 
allowance  for  their  pains  and  charges,  the  surplus 
to  be  answered  to  the  king.  The  Lord  Rochester 
fired  at  this  ;  for,  however  the  matter  was  worded, 
he  took  it  as  an  imputation  of  corruption  in  him ; 
the  same  as  saying  he  had  been  bribed  to  give  the 
farmers  a  pennyworth.  And  no  resentments  could 
be  carried  higher  than,  upon  this  occasion,  his 
were.  He  would  neither  see,  hear,  nor  endure 
any  thing,  or  person,  that  was  not  clear  on  his 
side. 

The  farmers  thought  their  copyhold  touched ;  The  far- 

.  mers  found 

and  they  affirmed  strong,  that  their  bargain  was  to  have  fai- 
hard ;  the  Lord  Rochester  had  overreached  them  ; 
and  that  they  had  their  books  to  demonstrate  aH 
they  said  to  be  true.  But  the  Lord  Halifax  was 
as  hot  and  touchy  as  the  other  lord,  and  conti- 
nually urged  the  king  to  cause  an  examination  to 
be  had.  And,  at  that  time  of  day,  his  majesty 
could  not,  as  formerly,  afford  to  be  cheated 
by  wholesale.  At  length,  the  farmers  were  or- 
dered to  lay  their  books  before  Auditor  Aldworth, 
who  was  commanded  to  inspect  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  farm.  He 
answered  nothing  but  doubts,  and  was  very  shy 
of  saying  any  thing  at  all.  Then  the  king  com- 
manded the  books  to  be  carried  to  Sir  Dudley 
North,  and  that  the  auditor  should  attend  him, 
and  his  majesty  would  hear  what  he  said.  This 
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was  done ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  observed,  that 
when  he  touched  upon  any  thing  that  was  ob- 
scure, the  auditor  hummed  and  hawed,  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  utterance.  This  made  him  suspect 
some  grand  disguise  in  the  accounts ;  and,  at 
last,  he  found  clearly  that  a  whole  column  of 
figures  was  falsified,  and  that,  in  carrying  on  the 
books,  that  column  was  a  blank,  and  left  to  be 
filled  up,  as  there  should  be  occasion  ;  and  that 
the  writing  the  figures  was  plainly  postnate,  and 
done  since  the  question,  to  cover  the  profit  of  the 
farm.  The  king  was  told  of  this,  and  would  not 
believe  it,  till  Sir  Dudley  North  himself  came ; 
and,  having  the  books"  before  the  king,  by  tokens 
which  could  not  be  contradicted,  showed  that  it 
was  so.  Whereupon  the  king  determined  to  dis- 
solve the  farm,  and  turn  it  into  a  management ; 
and  process  was  to  go  on  in  the  Exchequer  for  it. 
But,  before  any  great  advance  was  made  (for 
great  persons  and  great  things  move  slow),  the 
king  died,  which  ended  all  that  affair. 
The  Lord  j  am  not  certain  whether  my  Lord  Rochester 

llochester  < 

resented     was  then  in  the  commission  of  the  Treasury,  or 

this  disco- 
very,        not;  but  rather  think  that  Sidney  (since  Lord) 

Godolphin*  was  then  first  commissioner,  and  the 
Lord  Rochester  secretary.  But  that  matter  is 
not  in  my  design  ;  nor  is  it  to  the  purpose,  to  any 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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matter  here  related,  to  recollect.  It  was  not  be- 
lieved that,  in  granting  this  farm,  he  was  corrupt ; 
but  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  far- 
mers, who  cast  mists  before  his  eyes,  and,  by  such 
a  fair  proposal,  as  that  of  the  books  was,  while 
they  craftily  concealed  this  piece  of  art  (by  a  blank 
column)  made  him  believe  that  they  could  not  be 
so  brazen  as  to  prove  themselves,  by  their  own 
books,  to  have  been  false  to  him  and  the  king,  as 
was  concluded  when  the  immense  gains,  they  must 
have  thereby,  appeared.  But,  for  all  that,  his 
lordship  flamed,  nevertheless,  as  if  he  had  been 
charged  with  all  the  corruption  and  treachery  in 
the  world ;  and  never  after  heartily  forgave  the 
Lord  Keeper  North,  who,  he  supposed,  must  say 
somewhat  of  this  discovery  to  the  king,  nor  Sir 
Dudley  North ;  though,  afterwards,  in  the  next 
reign,  he  held  fair  with,  and  served  himself  of, 
them  both,  but  without  a  grain  of  real  friendship. 
It  is  the  nature  of  courts  to  make  religion  of  com- 
binations ;  and,  without  regard  to  duty  towards 
superiors,  the  words  for  and  against  only  take 
place,  and  govern  the  extremes  of  rage  or  of 
friendship,  ruin  or  favour. 

There   was  an  incident  which  concerned  the  Of  the  in- 

.  ii.i    terdicting 

Turkey  trade,  or  rather  trade  in  general,  which  trade  with 
conduced  to  give  the  king  a  good  opinion  of  Sir 
Dudley  North  ;  and  that  was  his  conduct,  in  re- 
gard to  the  scheme  of  interdicting  trade  with  the 
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Turks :  the  history  of  which,  with  the  treacherous 
design  of  those  that  proposed  it,  is  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Examen  ;*  so  I  shall  make  short  of  it  here, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  part  our  merchant  acted 
therein.  When  his  own  reasoning,  and  that  of 
divers  other  merchants,  against  this  mad  proposi- 
tion, was  not  regarded,  and  there  was  an  ambassa- 
dor upon  the  point  of  going  out,  and  letters  were  to 
be  wrote,  it  was  not  known  but  some  mad  thing 
or  other  might  be  done.  To  prevent  all  that  at 
once,  Sir  Dudley  North  acquainted  his  brother, 
the  privy  counsellor,  with  this  desperate  design, 
and  wished  him  to  take  care,  in  time,  to  pre- 
vent it.  K  .- 
The  matter  ]yjy  Lorci  Keeper  North  was  sensible  of  more 

set  right  at 

court,  by    than  was  obvious,  even  to  the  community  of  the 

Sir  Dudley  _  ... 

North's  merchants  themselves;  of  whom  many  did  not 
suspect  a  factious  design.  He  went  to  the  king, 
and,  as  from  his  brother,  unfolded  this  machina- 
tion against  him  ;  and  the  king  brought  it  to  the 
council ;  whereupon  the  Turkey  Company  were 
sent  for,  and  ordered  to  rescind  all  they  had  done  : 
and  they  went  to  their  court,  and  did  accordingly  ; 
as  is  more  fully  related  in  the  Examen. f  But 
of  this  passage  no  memorial,  in  our  ordinary  no- 
tices, remains ;  for  it  was  the  method  of  the  fac- 
tion, when  any  of  their  attempts  miscarried,  to 

*  Examen,  p.  462  et  seq.  t  Examen,  p.  464. 
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hush  them  up,  so  that  nothing  of  them  may  appear 
in  history. 

-The  merchants,  at  this  court  of  theirs,  spent  a  His  answer 
great  many  words  reflecting  on  false  brethren,  key  court. 
that  discovered  the  orders  of  their  court,  that,  till 
notified  abroad  by  order  of  the  Company,  ought 
to  be  private.  Sir  Dudley  North  knew  they  point- 
ed at  him,  and  stood  up,  and  said  that,  "If  any 
man  there,  that  owned  himself  an  Englishman,  and 
either  would  be  passive  and  silent,  while  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  were  going  to  wreck,  or, 
being  summoned  to  attend  his  majesty,  not  answer 
truly  to  what  was  demanded  of  him,  he  would  reply, 
that  man  was  both  a  fool  and  a  knave.  There- 
fore, if  any  shame  came  to  them,  they  may  thank 
their  own  bad  orders,  and  let  those  alone  who 
sought  to  prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  them." 
This  bluster  showed,  that  he  was  too  big  to  be 
played  upon  amongst  them  ;  and  so  all  passed 
away  in  oblivion.  —  A  third  incident,  which 
strangely  reconciled  him  to  the  king's  good  opi- 
nion, was  his  foretelling  the  late  descent  of  the 
Turks  upon  Germany  :  but,  as  the  particulars  of 
it  are  already  set  down  in  the  Examen,  I  shall 
make  no  mention  of  it  here. 

But  these,  and  other  observations,  which  the  pla<*d  in 
king  had  made  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  capacity  for  mission  of 
business,  inclined  his  majesty  to  call  him  up  from  su^rr( 
the  Customs  to  the  Treasury.    So  he  was  put  into 
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that  commission,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  the  addition  of 
what  he  esteemed  as  much  as  the  increase  of 
salary  ;  which  was  the  enlargement  of  his  time ; 
for  now  he  had  a  great  share  to  himself:  whereas, 
in  the  Custom-house,  the  attendance  was  daily ; 
and  no  school-boys  ever  made  more  account  of 
holidays  than  they  did.  And,  moreover,  what  with 
projects,  estimates,  pennings,  and  other  nice  em- 
ployments, as  orders  of  the  Treasury,  which  came 
down  to  them  to  dispatch,  not  to  mention  the 
many  extraordinary  attendances,  they  could  scarce 
call  the  afternoons  their  own.  And  the  business 
itself  did  not  lie  so  hard  upon  him  as  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  for  the  chief  in  the  Treasury  com- 
monly takes  all  upon  him ;  but  here  he  was  al- 
most the  only  workman  in  the  commission  ;  for 
Butler  could  talk  enough,  but  had  no  pen  ;  and 
the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  were,  as  the  won- 
derful way  is,  knights  and  squires  put  in  for 
favour. 
The  navy  Sir  Dudley  North  had  not  been  long  enough  in 

an  immense 

expense  to  commission  to  be  signalized  for  any  thing,  that 
nue16™  could  fall  to  his  share  to  act  in  the  Treasury,  be- 
fore the  fatal  demise  of  his  majesty.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge  in  the  marine, 
by  informing  the  board  touching  the  abuses  in  the 
management  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  multitu- 
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dinous  fraud  that  corroded  there.*  It  was  usual 
for  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  to  come  to  the 
Treasury  board,  and  demand  supplies  of  money  to 
be  impressed  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  While  Sir 
Dudley  North  was  at  the  board,  the  navy-men 
came  on  their  usual  errand,  and  the  lords  thought 
fit  to  demand  of  them,  how  that  money  had  been 
applied,  which  was  impressed  the  last  month. 
The  commissioners  of  the  navy  answered,  that 
they  were  accountable  to  the  admiralty,  and  not 
to  their  lordships ;  and  all,  that  they  had  to  do 
at  that  board,  was  to  inform  when  money  was 
wanted,  which  their  lordships  might  supply,  or 
not,  as  they  thought  best  for  the  service  of  his 
majesty  and  the  nation.  But,  if  the  navy  was 
not  supplied,  whereby  the  service  failed,  it  must 
lie  at  their  lordships,  and  not  at  their  doors :  and, 
in  this  way,  they  persisted.  The  lords  were  very 
angry  with  them ;  for,  in  strictness,  grant  them 
accountable  to  the  admiralty,  yet  they  might  be  so 
civil  as  to  let  the  Treasury  know  how  the  imprests 
had  been  applied ;  whereby  their  lordships  might 
be,  in  some  measure,  satisfied  that  their  demands 
were  not  exorbitant ;  and  they  were  told  plainly 
they  must  soon  expect  orders  from  his  majesty, 
who  should  be  informed  of  their  behaviour,  and 

*  See  the  account  of  the  frauds  in  the  navy  and  stores, 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford. 
(Dairy mple's  Appendix,  p.  89.) 
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that  it  should  be  no  more  in  their  power  to  dispute 
the  demands  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  heard  Sir 
Dudley  North  say,  that,  if  some  potent  check  were 
not  had  over  that  managery,  it  would  soon  de- 
generate into  an  insupportable  pack  of  confederate 
knaves :  and  that,  at  present,  it  had  no  bottom, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  have  any  account  of  their  con- 
duct ;  for  they  stuck  together  as  men  in  a  vessel, 
that  were  to  sink  or  swim  all  at  once.  And,  if 
money  were  blindly  supplied,  as  fast  as  they 
would  call  for  it,  the  revenue  of  the  nation  would 
be  too  little  to  answer  them  ;  and  yet  no  more 
business  should  be  done  than  they  should  think 
fit.  And  he  verily  believed  that,  if  any  man  had 
an  ascendant,  and  power  to  correct  them,  if  other- 
wise they  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  they  would 
knock  his  brains  out. 
Good  de-  This,  and  divers  other  good  works,  in  the  way 

signs  disap. 

pointed  by  of  reforming  the  methods  of  dispensing  the  king's 
death.  revenue,  had  been  done,  if  his  majesty's  demise 
had  not  prevented.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
dismal  loss,  that  the  king  came  into  the  Treasury 
chamber,  to  settle  maintenances  for  his  children, 
whom,  as  he  told  his  commissioners,  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  declared  he  expected  to  see  run- 
ning about  the  streets  like  link-boys.  And  he, 
having  a  mind  to  finish  his  new  house  at  Win- 
chester in  a  short  time,  thinking  that  air  to  be 
better  for  his  health  than  Windsor  was,  caused 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  surveyor-general  of  his 
buildings,  to  attend,  and  pressed  him  to  say  how 
soon  it  might  be  done.  He  answered,  "  In  two 
years.''  The  king  urged  him  to  say  if  it  might 
not  possibly  be  done  in  one  year.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  surveyor-general,  "  but  not  so  well,  nor  with- 
out great  confusion,  charge,  and  inconvenience ;" 
and  however  diligent  they  were,  he  feared  disap- 
pointments would  happen.  "  Well,"  said  the 
king,  "  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done  in  one  year,  I 
will  have  it  so  ;  for  a  year  is  a  great  deal  in  my 
life."  By  such  passages  as  these,  one  would  think 
men  had  presages  of  their  latter  end ;  at  least  by 
this,  that  his  majesty  had ;  for  he  lived  not  many 
weeks  after.  And  what  else  should  make  him  so 
solicitous  for  time  and  posterity  ? 

Then  came  the  fatal  crisis  of  the  king's  death ;  King  James 

'  II.  pro- 
of which,  and  of  the  inexpressible   sorrow,  that  claimed. 

appeared  in  all  men's  countenances,  throughout 
the  whole  city,  which  was  as  a  family  that  had 
lost  a  common  parent,  I  shall  say  nothing  here, 
having  already  related  the  particulars  of  it  in  the 
Examen.*  After  it  was  too  sure,  the  great 
officers  under  the  crown  assembled,  and  took 
order  for  the  requisites.  Of  which  the  first  was 
to  proclaim  the  successor  (before  Duke  of  York, 

*  Examen,  p.  64%,  where  North  says  that,  on  this  occasion, 
"  it  was  not  obvious  to  observe  a  person  walking  in  the 
street  with  dry  eyes." 
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now)  King  of  England,  by  the  name  of  James 
II.  Sir  Dudley  North  and  myself,  on  that 
occasion,  having  nothing  to  do  as  actors,  went 
about,  from  one  place  to  another,  as  spectators. 
When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  proclamation, 
at  Whitehall  Gate,  we  went  up  the  banqueting- 
house  stairs,  and  got  out  upon  the  leads,  and 
there,  lying  along  upon  the  coping  of  the  balus- 
ters, we  heard  the  proclamation  read,  and  were 
the  first  that  waved  our  hats,  and  reared  the  cry. 
But  whether  we  were  so  much  observed  below,  as 
we  fancied,  I  know  not. 
Lord  RO-  Then  came  out  the  proclamation,  that  all  ma- 

chester, 

LordTrea-  gistrates   and   officers   should   continue  in   their 
Dudley  "  places  and  functions,  as  formerly  they  held,  till 


other  provision  were  made.  Consequently  Sir 
toms  again.  Dudley  North,  being  a  commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, met  with  the  rest  for  form.  But  they 
passed  their  time  in  easy  discourse,  and  did  no 
business  ;  for  it  was  little  less  than  declared  that 
the  Treasury  white  staff  would  be,  as  accordingly 
it  soon  was,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Rochester.  Thereupon  Sir  Dudley  North  was 
dropped,  and,  with  the  dissolution  of  that  commis- 
sion, fell  from  all  public  employment.  But  as  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  idle,  or  to  live  without 
design,  so  now,  being  master  of  his  time,  he  fell 
in  amain  upon  the  Turkey  trade  ;  for  which  his 
house  had  exquisite  accommodations.  He  bought 
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up  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  and  had  rollers,  and 
other  conveniences  for  viewing  it,  put  up;  and 
very  busy  he  was.  But  the  court  wanted  such  an 
officer,  and  soon  put  him  by  his  trading ;  for  my 
Lord  Rochester,  then  treasurer,  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  must  go  into  the  commission  of  the 
Customs.  He  took  time  to  advise,  and  deliberated 
with  himself  and  his  friends,  whether,  having  been 
last  in  the  Treasury,  he  should  now  go  less.  But, 
upon  mature  consideration,  and  conference  with 
his  friends,  he  determined  not  to  refuse.  He  re- 
puted that  scruple  a  ceremonious  vanity  ;  that,  in 
the  Custom-house,  he  was  at  home,  and  the  busi- 
ness familiar,  and  so  far  easy ;  and  thereupon  he 
undertook  that  commission  once  more.  This  in- 
stance, and  that  of  his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper 
North,  have  given  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the 
different  cases  of  men  in  preferments,  and  how 
much  better  it  is  to  rise  upon  account  of  merit, 
than  by  mere  favour ;  for  it  gives  a  man  full 
power  to  be  just  and  upright.  Want  of  merit 
must  be  supplied  by  flattery,  compositions,  or 
prostitution.  When  men  are  chosen,  not  for 
good  to  themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  those  that 
choose  them,  they  have  a  very  good  interest,  as  it 
is  called,  and  not  easily  shaken. 

Sir  Dudley  North  being  again  settled  in  the  Chosen  into 

.     .         *  .        theParlia- 

commission  of  the  Customs,  and  a  parliament  being  ment  for 
called  by  his  then   majesty   King  James  II.,    it 
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and  manag-  was  thought  fit  he  should  be  chosen  to  sit  in  the 
nue  matters  House  of  Commons.  And  however,  as  a  corn- 
there,  missioner  of  the  Customs,  he  might  have  been 
chosen  at  some  one  of  the  out-ports,  yet,  to  make 
room  for  another  of  the  king's  friends,  he  chose 
to  serve  for  the  corporation  of  Banbury,  where, 
on  account  of  the  young  Lord  Guilford's  trust,  he 
had  a  sure  interest.  And  I  have  to  observe  of 
his  behaviour,  the  very  first  session  of  this  parlia- 
ment, what  is  more  than  one  would  expect.  For 
although  he  was  bred  in  business  abroad,  and  had 
little  experience  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and  in 
parliament  none  at  all,  yet  he  took  the  place  of 
manager  for  the  crown,  in  all  matters  of  revenue 
stirring  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  what  he 
undertook,  he  carried  through,  against  all  oppo- 
sition, with  as  much  assurance  and  dexterity  as 
if  he  had  been  an  old  battered  parliament-man. 
That  a  supply,  or  aid,  be  given  to  the  crown  by 
the  Commons,  at  the  entrance  of  a  reign,  is  com- 
monly expected.  So  far  was  agreed  on  by  most ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  overdo  in  giving 
an  increase  of  revenue,  for  fear  ill  use  might  be 
made  of  it  for  Popish  designs;  which  jealousy 
created  abundance  of  difficulties.  There  were 
not  a  few  that  were  against  all  supply  till  satis- 
faction about  the  dispensing  power,  and  better 
security  was  given  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
test  and  penal  laws.  So  that  all  supply  whatever 
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went  much  against  the  grain ;  and  all  obstruc- 
tions, that  could  be  thought  of,  were  injected  to 
hinder  it. 

On  the  other  side,  the  court  made  no  extra-  Proposes 

.  the  duties 

vagant  demand,  and  seemed  desirous  that  what  on  sugar 
was  given,  might  be  as  light  and  easy  to  the  people  *". 
as  was  possible.  Divers  proposals  were  made,  some 
for  a  land-tax,  on  purpose  that  the  duty  might  be 
unpopular ;  some  for  a  tax  upon  new  buildings ; 
and  others  had  their  projects,  which  they  had 
little  reason  for,  but  only  in  reserve  that  they 
were  like  to  come  to  nothing.  Sir  Dudley  North 
took  a  strict  account  of  all  the  commodities  in 
trade,  from  the  Custom-house  books,  and  consi- 
dered which  would  best  bear  a  farther  imposition : 
for  if  commodities  are  over-rated,  it  amounts  to  a- 
prohibition.  At  last,  he  thought  fit  to  propose  a 
tax  of  one  farthing  upon  sugars,  and  one  half- 
penny upon  tobacco  imported,  to  lie  upon  the 
English  consumption  only,  and  not  upon  the  ex- 
port ;  and  this,  as  he  estimated,  would  yield  the 
sum  expected  ;  and  would  scarce  be  any  burthen 
sensible  to  the  people.  In  short,  this  tax  was  ap- 
proved, and  voted  at  the  committee,  and  a  bill 
directed,  which  was  drawn  up,  and  brought  in*. 

It  came  not  thus  far  without  much  opposition  The  great 

opposition 

and  contention  ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  was  forced  that  tax 
to  stand  the  attacks  of  a  numerous  and  valuable 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
VOL.  III.  M 
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party  in  the  house ;  some  suspecting  his  integrity, 
and  others  his  understanding;  but  he  stemmed 
them   all.     After  the   bill   was   brought  in  and 
read,  and  copies  went  abroad,   whereby  the  in- 
vention was  known,  there  was  a  general  muster 
of  noises  and  clamour,  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
not  only  of  merchants  importers,  but  of  consump- 
tioners,  retailers,  &c.  raised  up  against  it,  as  if  the 
utter  ruin  of  all  the  plantations  was  to  follow  ;  and 
all  trading  from  thence,  and  all  dealing  whatever 
in  those  commodities,  were  all  to  be  confounded 
at  one  single  stroke.     One  that  lived  in  that,  and 
in  this  age,  must  wonder  that,  in  matter  of  tax- 
ing, the  one  should  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  the  other 
swallow  camels.     The  pretence  of  the  tradesmen 
was,  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  found  to  fall 
upon  the  plantation  trade,  and  to  tax  the  export, 
as  well  as  the  home  consumption.     For  although 
it  was  pretended  that  all  goods  exported,  being 
unaltered,   should  take   back   the  custom  of  so 
much,  the  practice  would  be   so   puzzling  and 
troublesome  at  the  Custom-house,  that  men  would 
rather  "quit,  than  lose  their  time  about  it :  and 
then,  a  rise  of  the  commodity  at  home   would 
lessen  the  trade,  so  as  it  would  not  be  worth  their 
while  to  deal  in  it ;  whereby  the  plantations  must 
sink.     And  a  parcel  of  grocers,  sugar-bakers,  and 
tobacconists,  also  came  to  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
declared  to  him  positively,  that,  if  that  bill  passed, 
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they  would  trade  in  those  goods  no  longer.  This 
startled  his  lordship ;  and  he  ordered  them  to  at- 
tend the  next  day,  intending  that  Sir  Dudley 
North  should  be  present ;  and  he  was  sent  tp 
accordingly. 

At  the  time  there  came  a  great  muster  of  the  The  trades- 

raen  con- 

tradesmen ;  and  divers  of  them  talked  one  after  founded. 
another,  and  all  concluded  it  to  be  their  common 
resolution,  if  that  bill  passed,  to  trade  in  sugars 
and  tobacco  no  more.     Sir  Dudley  North  stared 
at  them,  and  admired  their  impudence  in  lying 
so  brazenly.      At  last,   my  lord  treasurer  said, 
"  Sir   Dudley   North,  what   say  you   to   this  ?" 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  only  to  ask  them  a 
question."     Then,  turning  to  the  chief  of  them, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  one  comes  to  your  shop  to 
buy  sugar,  will  you  sell  any  ?"'     The  grocers,  on 
a  sudden,    answered  "  Yes."      "  Then,"  said  Sir 
Dudley  North,  "  if  you  will  sell,  I  'm  sure  you  '11 
buy  ;"  and  fell  a  laughing.     Then  again  he  asked 
them,  whether,  if  they  could  get  money  by  trading, 
they  would  not  trade  ?     To  which  they  could  not 
tell  what  to  say.     These  stabs  made  them  look 
woodenly  upon   one   another;    and  the   ferment 
seemed  to  be  laid.     They  did  not  expect  the  ques- 
tions, and  could  not  on  the  sudden  qualify  their 
answers,  and  so  were  caught.     My  lord  treasurer 
was  satisfied  they  were  a  parcel  of  party  knaves 
that  came  to  hinder  the  king's  business ;  so  the 

M  2 
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bill,  which  had  like  to  have  been  given  up,  was 
determined  to  go  on. 
The  bill,         In  the  passing  this  bill,  the  work  lay  wholly 

with  much 

ado,  pass-  upon  Sir  Dudley  North,  to  satisfy  the  house,  as 
ed>  he  did,  by  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  tax,   de- 

claring his  estimates,  and  making  the  consequent 
practice  at  the  Custom-house  understood.  And 
at  the  committee,  when  the  bill  was  gone  over, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  he  sat  by  the  table,  with 
the  draught  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  dictating 
amendments  in  numerous  instances ;  and  divers 
of  the  old  members  were  diverted  by  seeing  a 
fresh  man,  and  half  foreigner,  act  his  part  in  par- 
liament so  well.  Arid  his  schemes  being  well 
judged,  and  built  upon  truths  well  known  to  him, 
he  maintaining  his  character,  as  to  candour  and 
sincerity,  to  a  scruple,  he  had  confidence,  and 
stood  buff  against  all  the  reflections  made  at  him  ; 
and,  at  times,  refelled  them.  And,  as  he  passed  to 
and  fro,  he  was  spoke  to,  and  heard  others  speak- 
ing, in  a  clamorous  way,  as  if  they  were  not  satis- 
fied of  his  allegations.  This  made  him  in  public, 
as  well  as  private  discourse,  make  his  defiance 
against  any  that  should  show,  by  the  Custom- 
house books,  which  any  one  might  inspect,  or 
otherwise,  that  he  had  prevaricated  in  any  punc- 
tilio, or  misrepresented  any  facts  to  the  house. 
So,  through  much  contention  and  opposition,  the 
bill  passed. 
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Having  mentioned   the   difficulties   that  were  Advises  the 

0  .  method  of 

pretended  necessarily  to  have  fallen  out,  in  the  account, 
execution  of  this  act,  by  a  drawback  upon  the  triai,  wa« 
export,  I  shall  here  remember  what  happened  as  used* 
to  that.  The  commissioners  met  to  consult  in 
what  method  they  should  dispose  their  accounts, 
so  as  to  have  them  ready  at  all  times,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  sums  to  be  paid  at  shipping  off  any  of 
those  goods.  The  comptroller  of  the  accounts 
was  at  a  loss.  But  Mr.  Dickenson,  at  that  time 
a  commissioner,  and  thought  to  understand  the 
practice  of  the  Custom-house  as  well  as  any  that 
belonged  to  it,  proposed  a  sort  of  post-book  to  be 
kept,  in  which  the  merchants  should  have  their 
accounts ;  and  all  the  duty  of  goods  imported, 
should  stand  in  their  debt  (for  the  act  gave  time 
for  payment)  and  the  duty  of  goods  exported,  to 
their  credit ;  so  it  would  be  readily  known  what 
the  merchant  owed,  or  was  due  to  him.  But  Sir 
Dudley  North  was  utterly  against  this  method; 
because,  for  want  of  order  of  time  in  entering,  and 
leisure  in  posting,  errors  would  slip  so  fast  that 
they  would  soon  be  in  utter  confusion.  Where- 
upon he  proposed  to  keep  the  account  by  way  of 
Dr.  and  Cr.,  entering  every  parcel  in  the  day ;  and 
then,  having  nothing  else  in  their  heads,  post  the 
items  to  their  proper  accounts ;  and  so  they  would 
not  be  in  any  hurry,  but  also  have  a  balance  to 
check  the  whole.  But  the  commissioners  gene- 
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rally  liked  Mr.  Dicken  son's  way  best ;   and  so  it 
went.     But,  after  some  time  passed,  the  commis- 
sioners calling  for  the  drawback  books,  the  clerks 
brought  a  fair  journal  and  ledger,  as  Sir  Dudley 
North  had  proposed ;  and,  being  asked  why  they 
made  that  alteration,  they  answered  that  experi- 
ence showed  them  the  other  way  would  not  do. 
For  they  had  no  check/  nor  government  of  the 
account ;  and  writing  postwise  at  the  same  time 
'  as  the  dispatch  was  made,  in  the  very  first  week 
they  were  so  confounded  with  mistakes,  that  they 
were  forced  to  write  all  over  again,  and  go  on  in 
this  method.     So  apt  are  some  works  to  do  them- 
selves;   for   the  practice  soon  demonstrates   the 
easier  methods,  and  directs  how  to  retrench  pains 
and  establish  compendiums.     And,  in  this  matter, 
Sir  Dudley  North  showed  a  temper  in  not  making 
an  opposition,  and  troubling  the  Treasury  about 
their  methods  of  account,  because  he  thought  his 
own  way  better  than  theirs ;    but  let  them  make 
the  experiment,  verily  thinking  they  must  come 
to  his  way  at  last. 
utterly          There  was  a  law  passed,  or  rather  was  conti- 

against  the 

coinage  nued,  this  parliament,  called  the  coinage.  This 
was  a  certain  tax  laid  to  pay  for  coining  money ; 
whereby  any  man,  who  brought  into  the  mint 
bullion,  took  out  coined  money,  reduced  to  sterling, 
weight  for  weight.  Sir  Dudley  North  was  infi- 
nitely scandalized  at  the  folly  of  this  law,  which 
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made  bullion  and  coined  money  par ;  so  that  any 
man  might  gain  by  melting ;  as  when  the  price  of 
bullion  riseth,  a  crown  shall  melt  into  five  shillings 
and  sixpence ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  nothing 
could  ever  be  lost  by  coining ;  for,  upon  a  glut  of 
bullion,  he  might  get  that  way  too,  and,  upon  a 
scarcity,  melt  again  ;  and  no  kind  of  advantage, 
by  increase  of  money,  as  was  pretended,  like  to 
come  out.  The  lord  treasurer  gave  some  of  the 
banker  goldsmiths,  and  Sir  Dudley  North,  a  meet- 
ing. Charles  Duncomb,  a  great  advancer,  had 
whispered  somewhat  in  his  lordship's  ear,  that 
made  him  inclinable  to  the  bill.  Sir  Dudley 
North  reasoned  with  them  against  it  beyond  reply; 
and  then  the  argument  was,  "  Let  there  be  money, 
my  lord,  by  G — d  let  there  be  money."  The  rea- 
sons why  this  scheme  prevailed,  were,  first,  that 
the  crown  got  by  the  coinage  duty  ;  next,  that  the 
goldsmiths,  who  gained  by  the  melting  trade,  were 
advancers  to  the  Treasury,  and  favourites.  The 
country  gentlemen  are  commonly  full  of  one  pro- 
found mistake  ;  which  is,  that,  if  a  great  deal  of 
money  be  made,  they  must,  of  course,  have  a  share 
of  it;  such  being  the  supposed  consequence  of 
what  they  call  plenty  of  money.  So  little  do  as- 
semblies of  men  follow  the  truth  of  things  in  their 
deliberations  ;  but  shallow,  unthought  prejudices 
carry  them  away  by  shoals.  In  short,  the  bill 
passed ;  and  the  effects  of  it  have  been  enough 
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seen  and  felt ;  however  the  evil  hath  been  since, 
in  some  sort,  but  not  wholly,  remedied. 
scandalized      Another  thing  which  gave  him  great  offence, 

at  clipped 

money,  and  was  the  currency  of  clipped  money.     He  looked 

the  reason.  ,  ...  .      fc      , 

upon  coined  money,  as  merchandize,  only  (tor  bet- 
ter proof  and  convenience)  used  as  a  scale,  having 
its  supposed  weight  signed  upon  it,  to  weigh  all 
other  things  by  ;  or,  as  a  denomination  apt  for 
accounts.      But,  if  the  weight  of  it  differed  from 
its  stamp,  it  was,  not  a  scale,  but  a  cheat,  like  a 
piece  of  goods  with  a  content  stampt,  and  divers 
yards  cut  off.     And  as  to  the  fancy  that  common 
currency  might  reconcile  the  matter,  he  thought 
that,  when  a  man  takes  a  thing  called  a  shilling, 
putting  it  off,  it  is  also  called  a  shilling  nominally 
true ;  but,  as  to  the  deficiency,  it  is  no  other  than 
a  token,  or  leather  money,  of  no  intrinsic,  by  what 
name  soever  it  be  called  ;  and  that  all  markets  will 
be  regulated  accordingly  ;  for,    as    money  is  de- 
based, prices  rise,  and  so  it  all  comes  to  a  reckon- 
ing.    This  was  seen  by  guineas,  which,  in  the 
currency  of  clipped  money,  rose  to  be  worth  thirty 
(clipped)  shillings.     Sir  Dudley  North  was  resolv- 
ed, that,  if  ever  he  sat  in  another  sessions  of  par- 
liament, he  would  bid  battle  to  this  public  illusion. 
And,  being  full  of  the  subject,  he  eased  his  mind 
by  laying  down  his  reasons  upon  paper  ;  and  the 
fancy  took  him  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  though  if  he  had  had 
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twenty  speeches  beforehand,  he  could  not  have  re- 
hearsed one  of  them  as  they  were  penned,  but 
must,  as  his  use  was,  fall  directly  upon  the  point, 
ex  re  natd,  and  as  the  reason  of  things  and  the 
quality  of  the  debate  prompted.  He  could  im- 
prove his  notions  by  thinking;  but  he  could 
not  confine  himself  to  any  premeditated  com- 
posure. 

He  knew  indeed  that  he  stood  alone  ;  and,  ex-  intended  to 

.  push  these 

cept  some,  and  not  many,  of  his  fellow  merchants,  regulations, 
scarce  any  person  appeared  to  join  with  him.  n'shedV 
Corruption,  self-interest,  and  authority,  he  knew  PjjmPhlet 
were  winds  that  would  blow  in  his  face  ;  but  yet 
he  believed  his  reasons  were  no  less  impetuous, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  impress  them  ;  and 
that,  being  once  understood,  the  business  would 
make  its  own  way.  But  the  parliament,  in  which 
he  served,  was  dissolved ;  and  he  came  no  more 
within  that  pale.  But  afterwards,  finding  that 
the  grievance  of  clipped  money  became  insupport- 
able, and  with  design  that,  since  he  could  not, 
some  other  persons  might  push  for  a  regulation, 
as  well  of  this  as  of  some  other  grievances  relating 
to  trade  in  general,  and  to  incite  them  to  it,  he 
put  his  sense  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and,  sit- 
ting the  convention  (or  some  time  after  it  was 
turned  into  a  parliament)  in  1691,  published  it, 
printed  for  J.  Basset,  and  entitled  "  Discourses 
upon  Trade,  principally  directed  to  the  cases  of 
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Interest,    Coinage,    Clipping,    and    Encrease    of 
Money."* 

*  To  this  work  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  referred  in  his  "  Dis- 
course on  the  Science  of  Political  Economy."  (p.  37-) 

"  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  work,  though  it  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  contains  many  sound 
and  liberal  views,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  Dudley  North, 
are  the  most  distinguished  of  the  economical  writers  of  the  17th 
century.  The  latter  not  only  rose  above  the  established  preju- 
dices of  his  time,  but  had  sagacity  enough  to  detect  the  more 
refined  and  less  obvious  errors  that  were  newly  coming  into 
fashion.  His  tract,  entitled  '  Discourses  on  Trade,  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and 
Encrease  of  Money,'  published  in  1691,  contains  a  much  more 
able  statement  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce  than  any 
that  had  then  appeared.  He  is,  throughout,  the  intelligent 
advocate  of  all  the  great  principles  of  commercial  freedom. 
He  is  not,  like  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors,  well  in- 
formed on  one  subject,  and  erroneous  on  another.  His  sys- 
tem is  consistent  and  complete.  He  shows  that,  in  commercial 
matters,  nations  have  the  same  interest  as  individuals ;  and 
forcibly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  trade 
which  is  advantageous  to  the  merchant,  can  be  injurious  to 
the  public.  His  opinions  respecting  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  money,  and  the  expediency 
of  sumptuary  laws,  then  in  great  favour,  are  equally  en- 
lightened. 

"  I  shall  subjoin,  from  the  preface  of  this  tract,  an  abstract 
of  the  general  propositions  maintained  in  it. 

"  That  the  whole  world,  as  to  trade,  is  but  one  nation  or 
people,  and  therein  nations  are  as  persons. 

"  That  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  one  nation  is  not  that  only, 
separately  considered,  but  so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
rescinded  and  lost,  for  all  is  combined  together. 
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This  came  out  long  before  the  attempt  in  par-  The  money 
liament  to  have  all  the  money  new  coined ;  for  the°wom 

way. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public ; 
for  if  any  prove  so,  men  leave  it  off:  and,  wherever  the  traders 
thrive,  the  public  of  which  they  are  a  part  thrive  also. 

"  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed  manner, 
may  profit  such  as  happen  to  serve  them,  but  the  public  gains 
not,  because  it  is  taking  from  one  subject  to  give  to  another. 

"  That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates  of  which" 
must,  and  will,  make  themselves.  But  when  such  laws  do 
happen  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  much  impediment  to  trade, 
and  therefore  prejudicial. 

"  That  money  is  a  merchandize,  whereof  there  may  be  a 
glut,  as  well  as  a  scarcity,  and  that  even  to  an  inconvenience. 

"  That  a  people  cannot  want  money  to  serve  the  ordinary 
dealing,  and  more  than  enough  they  will  not  have. 

"  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the  making  much 
money,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent 
price. 

"  That  the  free  coinage  is  a  perpetual  motion  found  out, 
whereby  to  melt  and  coin  without  ceasing,  and  so  to  feed 
goldsmiths  and  coiners  at  the  public  charge. 

"  That  debasing  the  coin  is  defrauding  one  another,  and  to 
the  public  there  is  no  sort  of  advantage  from  it ;  for  that  ad- 
mits no  character,  or  value,  but  intrinsic. 

"  That  the  sinking  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

"  That  exchange  and  ready  money  are  the  same ;  nothing 
but  carriage  and  re-carriage  being  saved. 

"  That  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation ;  but  spent  in  war,  and  payments  abroad,  is  so 
much  impoverishment. 

"  In  short,  that  all  favours  to  one  trade  or  interest  is  an 
abuse,  and  cuts  off  so  much  profit  from  the  public." 

"  Unluckily 
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which  an  act  passed,  since  put  in  execution.  But 
of  the  two  ways,  exposed  by  Sir  Dudley  North, 
the  fabricators  of  that  bill  chose  the  worst  ;  for 
they  threw  the  loss  of  the  clipped  money  upon  the 
public  by  a  tax,  and  gave  six  months  time  for  folks 
to  bring  in  what  was  clipped.  This  six  months 
time,  as  he  prophesied,  was  doubtless  well  em- 
ployed, but  not  for  the  making  the  old  money 
wider.  If  there  was  one  before,  there  were  ten 
after,  that  clipped  heartily  ;  knowing  that,  how- 
ever they  clipped  the  coin,  they  should  have 
whole  money  at  the  mints  for  it. 

The  better       I  well  remember  what  a  fame  attended  the  ac- 
done  the     complishinent  of  this  work  (ill  done  as  it  was),  and 


as  done,  without  more,  deservedly  ;  for  better  and 
honour.  W0rse,  in  the  means,  is  not  to  be  reflected  on, 
when  a  great  good  is  obtained  in  the  end.  And, 
not  to  derogate  any  honour  from  the  authors, 
what  is  true  may  be  remembered,  which  is,  that 
money  went  to  foreign  markets,  and  would  not 
(as  at  home)  pass  by  a  stamp,  or  denomination, 
but  must  be  weighty  ;  and,  whatever  good  to  the 
people  was  intended,  yet  the  foreign  occasion 

"  Unluckily  this  admirable  tract  never  obtained  any  con- 
siderable circulation.  There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  designedly  suppressed.  At  all  events  it 
speedily  became  excessively  scarce  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  ever  been  referred  to  by  any  subsequent  writer  on 
commerce." 
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made  it  necessary.  And  as  for  the  undertaking, 
there  were  no  mountains  to  be  got  over,  as,  at 
other  times,  had  been,  when  nothing  would  have 
made  the  people  start  and  boggle  like  touching 
their  money ;  for,  here,  those  that  were  to  receive, 
demanded,  and  had  power  to  sustain  it.  For  this 
reason,  the  honour  had  been  much  greater,  if  it 
had  been  carried  by  strength  of  reason,  upon  new 
discoveries,  against  the  strongest  of  prejudices, 
and  interest  mistaken,  as  Sir  Dudley  North  in- 
tended to  have  done.  And  whether  any  use  of 
his  pamphlet  was  made,  or  not,  (as  I  guess  there 
was,  because  one  of  the  ways  he  proposed,  was 
taken,  and  divers  mints  planted  about,  as  he  in- 
tended to  have  insinuated) :  it  is  certain  the  pam- 
phlet is,  and  hath  been  ever  since,  utterly  sunk, 
and  a  copy  not  to  be  had  for  money.  And  if  it 
was  designedly  done,  it  was  very  prudent ;  for  the 
proceeding  is  so  much  reflected  on  there  for  the 
worse,  and  a  better  showed,  though  not  so  favour- 
able to  abuses,  as  doth  not  consist  with  that  ho- 
nour and  eclat,  as  hath  been  held  forth  upon  the 
occasion. 

Sir  Dudley  North  was  much  scandalized  at  the  Scandalized 

i  ,  .  .    at  the  lavra 

laws  made  in  England  for  the  poor,  under  which  for  the 
monies  were  collected,  all  over  England,  by  parish  pc 
rates,  for  their  maintenance;    and  he  had   also 
formed  a  design  for  the  disclosing  his  mind  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  that  constitu- 
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tion,  by  *  collecting  materials  in  writing  (as  he 
had  done  before,  but  more  formally,  touching  clip- 
ped money),  which  he  should  have  used  in  a  de- 
bate, if  the  house  had  fallen  upon  any  thing  re- 
lating to  it.  But  the  dissolution  came  in  the  way, 
and  spoiled  all.  And  discourses  upon  such  sub- 
jects used  to  be  frequent  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween these  brothers,  where  the  general  good  of 
England  was  as  seriously  and  sincerely  deliberated, 
as  in  the  parliament-house  itself.  Whatever  may 
be  thought,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  hyperbolize  in 
this ;  since  it  was  in  my  good  stars  to  be  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  of  what  I  affirm. 
LOSS  of  But  now  we  must  -come  to  the  greatest  blow 

Lord  Keep- 

er  North ;  that  could  have  befel  Sir  Dudley  North  ;.  and  that 
undertakes  was  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  best  brother  the 
the  trust.    Lor(j  Keeper.     A  full  account  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  that  noble  person's  life.     His  lordship 
had  made  his  three  brothers  executors  and  guar- 
dians.    Sir  Dudley  North  took  upon  him  to  act 
with  all  the  vigour  and  diligence  of  a  faithful  and 
good  trustee.     In  the  first  place  he  gave  orders 
for  the  funeral,  and  then  took  coach,  and  went 
with  the  great  seal  (the  officers  all  attending)  to 

E*  The  substance  of  these  papers,  together  with  some  farther 
considerations  relating  to  the  laws  for  the  poor,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  them,  are  set  down  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet 
by  the  honourable  author  of  this  work,  and  may  see  the  light 
if  opportunity  should  offer.^  Note  in  the  First  Edit. 


room. 
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Windsor,  and  there  put  it  into  the  king's  hands, 
who,"  not  long  after,  delivered  it  to  the  Lord 
Jeffries.  Then  he  returned  to  Wroxton,  dispatched 
the  funeral,  put  the  family  in  a  method,  and  re- 
turned to  London.  The  children,  that  fell  under 
his  care,  were  the  Lord  Guilford,  who  was  at 
Winchester  school,  where  he  was  continued  ;  the 
two  youngers  were  also  well  placed,  and  so  con- 
tinued during  Sir  Dudley's  life. 

But,  besides  this  guardianship,  upon  the  death  Fell  close 

T        i  tr  TVT  to  the  busi- 

of  the  Lord  Keeper  JM  ortn,  there  devolved  upon  ness  of  his 
him  an  immense  charge  by  the  executorship  ^khhe 
and  trust  of  the  three  children's  fortunes.  The  dedicated  a 
younger  brother,  Charles,  had  but  two  thousand 
pounds  given  him  ;  the  sister  had  four  thousand 
pounds.  But,  to  have  done  with  these  ;  at  the 
full  ages,  the  guardians  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
one  four  thousand  pounds,  and  of  the  other  six 
thousand  pounds,  besides  all  the  charges  of  their 
education  ;  which  was  not  a  common  guardian's 
account.  As  for  the  capital  of  the  Lord  Guil- 
ford's  estate,  it  consisted  of  the  estates  which  had 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Popes,  some  that  his 
lordship  had  purchased  in  Essex,  and,  in  money, 
about  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  to  be  laid  out 
in  land.  Sir  Dudley  North,  in  the  first  place,  set 
the  house  in  order,  making  inventories,  disposing 
and  registering,  so  as,  afterwards,  a  ready  recourse 
might  be  had  to  any  thing  that  was  left.  He  ad- 
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justed  the  steward's  accounts,  and  left  his  orders. 
He  dispatched  the  furniture  of  the  great  house  in 
London,  which  the  successor,  the  Lord  Jeffries, 
did  not  think  fit  to  take  ;  and  some  he  sent  down, 
and  sold  some,  and  some,  with  the  writings,  &c. 
he  transferred  to  his  own  house  ;  and  there  he  de- 
dicated a  room  peculiarly  to  this  trust,  and  suffer- 
ed no  other  affairs  to  come  into  it.  And  he  gave 
a  good  reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  if  a  man  has  seve- 
ral manageries  upon  his  hands,  and  the  books  and 
papers  of  them  lie  together,  confusion  is  apt  to 
grow,  not  only  among  them,  but  in  his  head, 
which  will  not  readily  run  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  if  they  He  in  several  rooms,  the  for- 
mer is  avoided  ;  and,  upon  the  very  entrance 
into  the  room,  the  walls,  and  mere  form  of  things 
lying  about,  bring  the  business  into  one's  mind, 
and  make  an  artificial  train  of  thinking  :  and  who- 
ever deals  in  great  matters,  will  find  the  benefit  of 
this  economy. 
Account  jje  procured  a  set  of  books,  such  as  merchants 

mercantile- 

ly  kept  and  use,  and  in  them  he  kept  the  account  of  this 
trust,  in  a  mercantile  way,  completely.  He  had 
his  waste,  journal,  and  ledger ;  and  into  these 
books  came  the  sums  from  the  steward's  account; 
interest  money,  and  all  the  outgoings  were,  entered, 
and  proper  accounts,  in  them,  were  framed,  to 
keep  the  several  interests  distinct ;  so  that,  at  all 
times,  the  books  were  an  account  renderable  of 
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every  branch,  and  every  person's  interest  that 
could  be  required.  At  the  young  lord's  full  age, 
the  books  themselves,  in  which  stood  every  far- 
thing accountable  in  proper  place,  were  exhibited 
for  a  render  of  his  accounts.  But  this  form 
not  being  so  obvious  as  the  Exchequer  way,  all 
charge  together,  and  all  discharge  together,  the 
young  lord  desired  of  the  surviving  guardians,  that 
he  might  have  such  an  account  made  in  that 
manner.  He  was  told  that  it  was  mere  pains  and 
writing ;  and  a  man  of  arts  in  accounts  must  be 
employed  to  do  it,  and  be  paid  for  it.  He  there- 
upon set  his  auditor  to  work,  who,  upon  view  of 
the  books,  showed  him  his  credits,  his  debts,  in  all 
his  concerns,  and  told  him  he  might  be  satisfied, 
for  nothing  better  could  be  done.  This  method,  I 
presume,  hath  not  been  usual  with  executors  and 
guardians,  since  (as  the  poet  hath  it)  "  the  ghosts 
of  testators  left  walking." 

In    the   conduct    of   this  trust   he   had   little  Applied  to 

purchasing 

trouble  ;  for  he  accounted  his  pains  none.  Trou-  of  estates. 
ble  is  when  there  is  want  of  peace  and  quietness 
in  the  pains-taking :  else,  the  obtaining  the  good 
end  sought,  answers  all  the  labour  that  tends 
directly  to  procure  it.  Sir  Dudley  North  thought 
it  best  to  buy  land  with  the  money  as  soon  as  he 
could.  I  remember  he  had  a  fierce  dispute  with  his 
testator,  in  his  lifetime,  upon  that  very  point.  He 
advised  his  lordship  to  lay  out  his  money  in  land  as 

VOL.    III.  N 
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fast  as  he  could.    "  I  will  not  buy  land,"  said  the 
other,  "  unless  I  can  find  good  estates  and  penny- 
worths."  Sir  Dudley  urged  that  he  was  in  a  great 
mistake ;  for  if  his  money  was  laid  out  in  his  life- 
time, he  would  have  the  assistance  of  all  those, 
and  not  a  few,  who  desired  of  all  things  to  serve 
and  oblige  him ;  and,  what  was  much  more,  the 
benefit  of  his  own  knowledge  and  skill,  as  well  in 
the  law  as  in  other  respects.     And  if  land  must 
be  bought,  it  would  certainly  be  worse  done  than 
if  he   did    it   himself;    for   all  those  advantages 
would  be  wanting  to  any  trustees  he  could  make. 
He  was  convinced  of  it ;  but  men  in  great  places, 
who  are  courted  with  offers  of  services,  cannot  but 
think  they  may  compass  such  matters  upon  better 
terms  than  other  men.     For  there  being  abroad 
many  good  pennyworths,  they  conclude  that,  for 
respect    or  officiousness,    some  will    be   brought 
to  them.     It  is  certain  the  error  was  proved  in 
his  case ;  for,  though  good  purchases  were  made, 
he,  in  his  lifetime,  would  have  made  better.     It 
was  one  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  maxims,  which 
may  be  ordinary  to  hear  observed  among  mer- 
chants, "  When  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done,  do  it 
as  well  as  the  time  allows."     As,  if  it  be  reason- 
able for  a  merchant  to  sell,  or  to  buy,  do  it  at  the 
current.     Because  the  loss  and  inconvenience,  by 
not  doing,  is  much  greater  than  the  circumstances 
of  price  or  value,  between  one  time  and  another. 
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But  now  we  must  be  serious,  and  mount  to-  Of  non  ob- 

...  ,     .  .  stantfs  and 

wards  the  court,  and  the  transactions  thereabouts,  regulations. 
which  I  shall  touch  upon  so  far  as  concerns  my 
subject.  After  the  king  had  most  unadvisedly 
and  precipitously  dissolved  his  parliament,  and 
had  promoted  Jeffries  to  the  great  seal ;  and 
the  Lord  Keeper  North,  a  mortal  obstacle,  out 
of  the  way ;  what  should  hinder  the  great  seal 
from  sending  forth  commissions,  not  only  of 
war,  but  of  peace  and  lieutenancy,  with  non  ob- 
stantes  in  the  body  of  them,  against  the  test  laws  ? 
And  so  it  was ;  persons  unqualified  came  into 
all  commissions.  And  what  general  discontents 
this  made,  if  not  remembered,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. The  next  work  was  to  make  fair  weather 
with  a  new  parliament ;  and,  in  order  thereunto, 
to  get  members  chosen  that  would  comply,  and 
take  those  troublesome  tests  out  of  the  way.  The 
English  side  of  this  famous  managery  (for  what 
foreigners  were  concerned,  or  how,  I  know  not) 
was  the  famous  triumvirate ;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Jeffries,  the  Lord  Sunderland  (who  they  say,  as  a 
poor  penitent,  knocked  at  the  mass  chapel  door, 
and  was  reconciled),  and  Sir  Nicholas  Butler.  The 
methods  these  took,  were  partly  local,  and  partly 
personal.  I .  The  local  part  was  to  be  executed  by 
regulating,  or  rather  corrupting,  corporations,  that 
had  right  of  election,  by  putting,  out  and  in, 
mayors,  recorders,  burgesses,  &c. ;  and  where  they 

N  2 
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were  stiff,  by  coming  upon  them  with  quo  war- 
rantos,  and  the  terror  of  charges.  Those  that 
would  surrender,  and  renew  ad  normam  curia, 
had  peace.  And,  for  this  end,  they  had  runners 
up  and  down,  who  were  called  regulators ;  and 
the  committee  of  the  aforesaid  counsellors  were 
called  the  committee  of  regulations.  As  to  the 
counties,  those  were  too  big  to  be  thus"  tampered 
with,  and  were  left  to  the  second  scheme. 
The  jaii-  2.  Persons.  I  shall  pass  by  the  office,  required 
closeting,  of  fne  jOrd  lieutenants,  to  catechise  the  gentry  all 

aud  Sir 

Dudley  ,  over  England  touching  their  good-will  to  this  pro- 
North's  .  . , 
concern  ject,  supposing  all  the  country  commissions  would 

be  regulated  accordingly ;  and  come  directly  to 
court ;  where  it  was  ordered  that,  in  each  minis- 
tration, the  chief  should  catechise  the  underlings, 
to  know  who  were  willing  to  repeal,  and  who  not, 
supposing  that  a  general  reform  would  go  accord- 
ingly. But  it  was  not  so ;  but  done  to  the  intent 
that  the  consenters,  by  engagements  to  his  majesty 
in  person,  might  be  riveted,  and  so  to  be  depended 
upon  in  parliament.  Upon  this  wise  scheme,  my 
lord  chancellor  undertook  the  province  of  the  law, 
and  sent  for,  not  only  the  king's  servants,  but  every 
considerable  practiser.  My  Lord  Godolphin,  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  sent  for  all  the  revenue  men, 
and  took  their  answers.  Sir  Dudley  North,  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  Customs,  came  in  upon  this 
list.  When  he  came  before  his  lordship,  and  had 
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heard  the  questions,  and  a  world  of  discourse  in 
a  persuasive  way,  he  remembered  an  old  Turkish 
saying,  viz.  "  that  a  man  is  to  say  'no,'  only  to  the 
devil."  He  answered,  therefore,  "  that  he  was 
always  a  faithful  subject  and  servant  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  would  do  all  he  could  for  his  majesty's 
service :"  or  to  that  effect.  This  was  taken  for  a 
violent  tendency,  if  not  a  concession.  But,  com- 
ing before  the  king,  and  being  asked  if  he  would 
vote  so  and  so,  or  not;  he  answered,  positively 
and  finally,  "  that  he  could  not,  and  therefore 
would  not,  pretend  to  tell  what  he  should  do 
upon  any  question  proposed  in  parliament,  if  he 
had  the  honour  to  sit  there,  till  he  had  heard  the 
debate."  But  this  was  clothed  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  submission  that  could  be.  He  was  asked 
the  same  more  than  once.  But,  in  sum,  his  an- 
swer was  the  same.  He  was  told  "  that  this  was 
trifling ;  for  he  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  stranger 
to  a  matter  which  had  been  the  town-talk  so  long. 
He  might  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  new  could 
be  alleged  in  the  house,  which  he  had  not  heard 
before.''  To  all  which,  urged  upon  him  over  and 
over  again,  he  added  nothing  but  that,  "  If  he 
were  to  die  that  moment,  he  would  make  no 
other  answer."  The  noble  lord  there,  was  strangely 
surprised  and  confounded  at  this  perseverance  in 
a  denial,  as  was  understood ;  for  he  had,  as  I 
guess,  valued  himself  for  securing  Sir  Dudley 
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North.  The  king  showed  no  tokens  of  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  nor  did  he  in  any  case  when  the  persons 
appeared  respectful,  and  he  thought  them  sincere. 
But  his  lordship  resented  it  sufficiently ;  for  he 
never  was  well  with  him,  nor  ever  showed  him  a 
fair  countenance  after  that*. 

Sir  Dudley  I  must  touch  also  the  circumstances  of  the  fol- 
threatened  lowing  timesf,  because  my  subject  is  concerned 
in  Holland.  in  them .  however)  j  shall  be  but  short.  The 

preparations  for  the  embarkment  in  Holland, 
were  very  great ;  and  after  it  was  known  to  be 
for  England,  a  great  bustle  was  made  to  resist  it. 
Those  that  had  fled  into  Holland  were  rampant, 
and  were  so  free  as  fully  to  declare  their  equitable 
purposes.  For  they  gave  out  that  all  the  Tory 
party,  meaning  those  who  had  acted  by  law 
against  the  fanatics,  should  at  once  be  attainted, 
and  their  estates  taken  away  by  parliament.  Nor 
should  those  of  the  dead  be  exempted  any  more 
than  those  of  the  living ;  and  they  were  so  kind 
as  to  name  the  late  Lord  Keeper  North,  and  Sir 
Dudley  North,  in  particular.  This  was  told  to 
Sir  Dudley  North,  as  certain  news  out  of  Hol- 
land, by  such  as  meant  him  well ;  but  he,  as  his 
way  was  to  slight  extravagant  threats,  minded  it 
not.  But  it  appeared  to  him,  afterwards,  that 

*  See  some  account  of  these  transactions  in  the  Life  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  and  the  note  there. 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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those  who  had  fled  into  Holland  had  retained  so 
much  of  their  Rye  scheme,  as  really  to  intend, 
and  it  was  not  for  want  of  will  that  they  did  not 
execute  it.  But  after  the  king's  army  was  quite 
broke,  and  his  person  far  enough  off,  things  did 
not  proceed  with  so  much  contention  as  to  make 
a  turn  by  victory,  but  rather  by  accommodation. 
And  King  William,  having  secured  his  own  game, 
would  not  roil  it  to  gratify  them. 

But  now  the  prince  is  landed,  and  come  as  far  Like  from 
as  Exeter ;  and  from  thence  Sir  Dudley  North  tempted  to 
had  letters  with  preambles  of  friendship,  and  con-  1U 
elusions  with  advice  to  run  away ;  and  grounded 
on  the  terrible  denunciations  passed  among  the 
men  of  power  there.  Many  matters  were  alleged ; 
but  chiefly  that  of  taking  upon  him  the  office  of 
sheriff  without  title ;  which  caused  so  much  blood 
to  be  drawn.  But  he  was  so  stupid  as  to  laugh 
at  this  also.  It  is  to  be  presumed  they  used  the 
same  course  with  others :  for  now  there  began  to 
be  great  scampering ;  and,  of  some,  with  reason 
enough,  who  were  obnoxious,  and  had  more  to 
answer  for  than  could  be  excused ;  chiefly  such 
as  had  risen  into  posts  by  flattery  upon  the  points 
of  the  tests  ;  as  Baron  Jenner,  Bishop  Cartwright*, 

*  Of  this  profligate  churchman,  Burnet  has  left  the  following 
character.  "  He  was  a  man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  learning.  He  was  ambitious  and  servile, 
cruel  and  boisterous ;  and  by  the  "great  liberties  he  allowed 
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Chief  Justice  Herbert,  and  some  others.  The 
two  solicitors,  Graham  and  Burton*,  were  taken 
and  brought  back  ;  and  much  ado  there  was  about 
who  went  and  who  staid.  The  faction  was  thought 
to  be  cruel  and  fierce,  and,  coming  into  a  swing  of 
uncontrolled  power,  none  could  say  what  mischief 
they  would  not  do.  But  they  themselves,  know- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  criminal  to  charge  upon 
those  they  had  most  spleen  against,  endeavoured, 
by  menace  and  frighting,  to  make  them  run  away  ; 
and  many  that  did  so,  were  taken,  and  felt  the 
smart  of  it ;  but,  of  those  that  stayed,  even  the 
greatest  malefactors  had  little  or  no  hurt.  The 
former  suffered  under  a  presumption  of  guilt,  by 
imprisonment  without  trial,  or  so  much  as  being 
accused.  So  that,  here,  flight  and  condemnation 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  any  one  person  tried  for  any  of 
the  horrid  crimes  that  brought  on  the  Revolution. 

himself  he  fell  under  much  scandal  of  the  worst  sort.  He 
had  set  himself  long  to  raise  the  king's  authority  above  law; 
which  he  said  was  only  a  method  of  government  to  which 
kings  might  submit  if  they  pleased,  but  their  authority  was 
from  God  absolute,  and  superior  to  law,  which  they  might 
exert  as  often  as  they  found  it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment." (Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  1186.) 

*  "  Fitter  men  to  have  served  in  a  court  of  Inquisition 
than  in  a  legal  government."  (Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  if. 
p.  878.) 
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At   this   time,    Sir  Dudley  North  and 
were  seldom  asunder,  but  walked  about  from  one  carriage 

and  beha- 

bustle  to  .another,  to  observe  what  was  doing  ;  and  vi 


were  in  all  public  places,  to  see  how  matters 
wrought.  For  he,  according  to  his  true  character, 
so  long  as  he  could  justify  his  actions,  feared  no- 
thing, and  scarce  thought  he  had  any  concern  in 
the  turn  more  than  any  other  man  had.  This 
was  a  foul  disappointment  to  his  enemies  ;  for 
they  made  a  sure  account  that  he,  a  ringleader  of 
the  Tory  party,  must  needs  run  away,  and  then 
they  had  him  fast,  in  prison  at  least.  Once  we 
walked  together  into  the  Exchange  ;  and  one, 
that  stood  in  a  company,  said,  "  What  !  is  not 
he  gone  yet  ?"  We  passed  on,  and  took  no  notice. 
He  was  looked  at  almost  as  much  as  when  he  was 
named  sheriff;  and  the  wonder  that  he  was  not 
gone,  was  as  great  as  when  he  was  to  be  sheriff  : 
and  it  was  in  his  good  stars  that  he  secured  to 
himself  a  safety,  by  staring  his  enemies  in  the 
face. 

He  was  in  the   Customs  at  the  Revolution,  Left  out  of 

.  the  new 

and  continued  so  for  some  time  after  j   for  that  commission 
collection  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till  the  main  ° 
was  safe.     But  it  was  not  long  before  the  men  of 
merit  put  in  for  posts,  whether  fit  or  not  ;  and 
the  Customs  was  a  jolly  commission,  that  would 
serve  five  or  six  of  them  ;  and  if  one  or  two  old 
ones  were  left  to  teach  the  new  ones  their  trade* 
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it  was  enough.  And,  after  the  commission  was 
renewed,  and  most  of  the  old  ones,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  were  left  out,  Sir  John  Werden,  that 
would  often  ask  for  a  light  to  be  struck  (as  I 
touched  before),  became  the  ruling  commissioner. 
Traded,  After  he  was  left  out  of  the  commission,  he  was 

sustained  -  » 

great  loss-  reduced  to  his  first  principles,  a  mere  merchant  of 
thought  of  tne  Levant  Company  in  London ;  and  his  post  of 
retiring,  alderman  also  dropped  from  him :  for,  when  the 
judgment  in  the  quo  warranto  was  set  aside  by 
the  parliament,  the  city  was  put  in  a  state  refer- 
ring to  a  time  before  he  was  chosen ;  which 
changed  the  whole  frame  of  the  court  of  alder- 
men. Then,  hating '  idleness,  he  fell  again  to 
buying  of  cloth.  He  had  formerly  joined  with 
other  merchants  in  building  three  defensible  ships  ; 
for  piracies,  in  the  Straits,  had  made  trading,  in 
small  vessels,  too  hazardous ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ships  engaged  him  deeper  in  adven- 
ture than  otherwise  he  had  been.  But,  after  the 
Revolution,  things  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  because 
the  wars  with  the  French  gave  them  an  advan- 
tage over  our  Turkey  trade ;  and,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  they  met  with  us.  One  of  his  great 
ships,  with  a  considerable  adventure,  homeward 
bound,  and  little  insured,  was  taken  by  the 
French :  but  yet  he  traded  on  ;  and,  it  appeared, 
his  estate  was  less,  by  ten  thousand  pounds,  than 
it  was  when  the  French  war  first  broke  out.  I 
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believe  he  had  less  persevered  in  trade,  at  that 
time,  if  he  had  not  had  a  consideration  of  his 
house  in  Constantinople,  where  his  brother  had  a 
ragion,  and  he  had  his  apprentice,  Fairclough,  to 
whom  he  thought  himself  in  justice  bound  to 
send  out  business,  especially  when  others  with- 
drew ;  else  they  must  have  sunk.  But  so  many 
corrections,  as  he  received,  one  after  another, 
abated  his  mettle  ;  and  his  family  increasing,  and 
children  coming  forward,  whom  he  considered 
beyond  himself;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he 
grew  liable  to  infirmities,  especially  the  phthisic, 
which  made  him  not  so  active  in  his  person  as  he 
had  been,  and  desired  to  be.  All  which  together 
made  him  think  of  getting  an  estate,  with  a  com- 
modious seat,  in  the  country,  and  to  employ  him- 
self, as  he  declared  he  would  do,  by  ploughing 
and  sowing  amain.  But,  in  this  particular,  his 
good  fortunes  failed  him ;  for,  although  he  had 
viewed  divers  great  estates,  and  offered  great 
prices,  as  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years  pur- 
chase, he  never  was  accepted ;  and,  within  a  day 
or  two  after  he  fell  sick,  a  time  was  appointed  for 
us  to  go  down  and  agree  for  Besthorp  in  Norfolk. 
If  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  accomplished 
a  purchase  some  time  before,  I  believe  it  had  pro- 
longed his  life.  Parliament 

inquire  into 

But  I  shall  be  accused  for  a  concealer,  if  I  do  the  former 
not  relate   how  the  houses  of  parliament  dealt  ?,[gsc.ee 
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with  him,  and  his  shrievalty,  before  he  had  his 
quietus  in  that  affair.  After  the  convention, 
summoned  by  the  prince's  letters,  thought  fit  to 
be  a  parliament,  and  the  kingdom  settled,  and 
declared  to  be  of  him  and  his  consort  Mary,  and 
all  things  thought  to  stand  fast  and  firm  in  the 
new  government  ;  then  the  old  faction  thought 
they  had  the  ball  at  their  toe,  the  town  was  their 
own,  and  who  should  contradict  them  ?  And  now 
was  the  time  to  lay  open  the  bad  actions  of  the 
Tories,  and,  not  only  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment,  but  also  to  make  amends  for  former 
»  injuries  out  of  the  estates  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living  of  them  ;  and'all  to  be  done,  not  by  any 
formal,  fastidious  course  of  law  or  trial,  but  by 
act  of  parliament.  And,  accordingly,  two  inqui- 
sitions were  set  on  foot  ;  as  is  already  related  in 
the  Examen.  It  is  pretty  apparent  that,  in  the 
factious  scheme,  both  these  aimed  at  Sir  Dudley 
North,  upon  whose  character  and  circumstances 
the  matter  had  hinged  ;  though  Sir  John  Moor, 
and  others,  were  thought  fit  to  be  taken  in. 
Examined  I  shall  begin  with  the  Lords,  who,  taking  it  for 
committee  granted  that  those  persons  were  murdered,  or- 


^ered  this  inquiry  how,  and  by  what  means. 
missed.  This  amounted  to  an  inquiry,  whether  they  were 
murdered  or  not  ;  and  so,  in  the  proceeding,  it 
proved.  But  it  is  a  common  thing  in  parliament 
to  inquire  after  persons,  when  the  facts  are  but 
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presumed.  This  committee  sat,  and  sent  for  all 
persons  that  were  any  ways  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  after  the  Rye  plot  discovered,  or  were 
but  suspected  to  know  any  thing  of  them  ;  and  ex- 
amined them,  and  whomsoever  else  they  thought 
fit  to  send  for,  upon  oath.  Amongst  the  rest  Sir 
Dudley  North  was  sent  for ;  of  whose  examina- 
tion I  have  little  to  say  here,  because  it  is  particu- 
larly related  in  the  Examen  :  *  only,  to  show  how 
much  he  was  under  the  displeasure  of  some  peo- 
ple, I  will  observe  that,  when  questions  were 
asked,  as  divers  were,  skirting  upon  the  main, 
and  he  answered  fully  and  clearly  to  them  ;  while 
he  was  talking,  (on  one  side  of  him)  "  That 's  a 
lie,"  said  one,  and  (on  another  side)  "  That  's 
false,"  said  another;  and  such  interruptions  he 
had  that,  if  he  had  been  over-modest,  he  must 
have  been  abashed.  But,  after  this  one  examina- 
tion, he  was  dismissed,  and  heard  no  more  from 
that  committee. 

After  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  with  Examined 
Sir  John  Moor,  they  sent  for  Sir  Dudley  North ;  House  of 
and,  I  believe,  some  sport  was  expected,  for  the 
galleries  were  full,  and  so  were  all  corners  about 
the  house.     I  had  my  post  in  the  gallery,  where  I 

*  P.  620.  The  examination  of  Sir  Dudley  North  is 
given  from  the  Lords'  Journals  in  HotveWs  State  Trials, 
rol.  ix.  p.  969. 
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could  see  as  well  as  hear :  and  the  famous  Titus 
Gates  was  not  far  off;  for  he  was  a  person  that 
greatly  interested  himself  in  these  affairs.  Mr. 
Paul  Foley  was  in  the  chair ;  and,  when  Sir 
Dudley  North  came  in  and  stood  upon  the  floor, 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  for  what  reason  did  you  take 
upon  you  the  office  of  sheriff,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  you  ?"  He  answered  in  like  manner  as 
before.  But  there  was  little  to  the  purpose  in  all 
this ;  for  the  design  of  all  these  examinations 
was  to  get  persons  named,  that  there  might  be 
some  hold  of  them  for  purposes  that  lay  behind. 
Difference  None  durst  ask  him  touching  his  brother  the 
tions  to  be  Lord  Keeper  North  ;  for  the  gentlemen,  generally, 
would  not  have  borne  it.  But  yet  the  business 
hung  upon  expectation  to  get  something  out  of 
him  ;  and  there  were  divers  mutterings,  and  mur- 
murings,  about  odd  questions  to  be  asked;  and 
some,  near  the  chair,  were  very  busy,  whispering 
with  the  chairman.  Mr.  Francis  Guin,  one  that 
the  examinant  knew  to  be  of  his  side,  and  that  he 
might  trust  him,  moved  that,  since  he  had  declared 
the  court  of  aldermen  unanimously  required  him 
to  serve,  as  being  legally  chosen,  he  might  be  asked 
what  aldermen  were  present.  The  chairman  nod- 
ded for  his  answer ;  and  then  Sir  Dudley  North 
turned  him  round,  and,  with  his  cane,  pointed  to 
the  five  aldermen  that  had  sided  with  the  faction, 
and  named  them  audibly  one  after  another,  who 
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were  all  present,  and  made  no  objection.  This 
was  not  well  ;  and  Sir  W.  Williams,  a  cunning 
parliament-man,  fearing  worse,  thought  to  get  rid 
of  their  customer  with  as  good  a  colour  as  might 
be  contrived  ;  and,  taking  umbrage  at  some  little 
stir  there  was  about  asking  questions  to  make  him 
accuse  his  own  self  (and  Sir  Dudley  North  himself 
had  begun  to  say,  "  he  hoped  that,  being  among 
gentlemen,"  &c.)  standing  up,  "  Mr.  Foley,"  said 
he,  "  you  had  best  have  a  care,  you  have  an  ho- 
nourable gentleman  before  you,  that  you  do  not 
ask  him,"  &c.  It  seems  he  thought  the  going  off 
upon  that  scruple  carried  an  innuendo  which 
might  serve  their  turn  better  than  any  thing  they 
were  like  to  get  by  questions,  since  those,  already 
asked,  had  turned  upon  them.  But  those,  of  his 
party,  did  not  understand  his  reach,  and,  calling 
out  for  questions,  interrupted  him  ;  and  that  irri- 
tated his  Welsh  blood,  and  made  him  fall  foul  on 
his  own  party  ;  and  there  was  noise  and  alterca- 
tion for  some  time,  upon  that  occasion,  amongst 
them. 

But,  there  being  some  cessation,  Mr.  Button  A  question 

.  asked,  and 

Colt   made   silence  by  speaking:    "Mr.  Foley,  '  loudly  au- 


said  he,  "  since  this  gentleman  is  so  tender  that  he      e  an 
must  not  be  asked  questions  concerning  himself,  we  en<L 
will  let  that  go,  and  presume  him  guilty  of  all  that 
has  been  alleged  against  him.     But  I  hope  I  may 
ask  him  a  question  concerning  somebody  else." 
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At  this,  Sir  Dudley  North,  knowing  the  man,  and 
expecting  he  would  have  named  his  brother  the 
Lord  Keeper,  began  to  warm,  and  his  blood  to 
mend  its  pace  :  and,  had  that  been  perceived,  any 
one  that  knew  him,  would  have  expected  some- 
thing extraordinary  to  follow.  Then  Mr.  Colt 
went  on,  and,  "  I  ask  him,"  said  he,  "  if  Secretary 
Jenkins  did  not  come  down  to  the  city,  and  per- 
suade him  to  take  the  office  of  sheriff  upon  him  ?" 
"  You  hear  the  question,"  said  the  chairman. 
After  which  there  was  a  profound  silence,  expect- 
ing the  answer.  All  which  time  Sir  Dudley  North 
was  gathering  as  .much  breath  as  he  could  muster, 
and,  then,  out  came  a  long  "  No-o-o-o  !"  so  loud 
as  might  have  been  heard  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  was  so  violent,  and  unexpected,  that 
I  could  see  a  start  of  every  one  in  the  house,  all  at 
the  same  instant,  as  if  each  had  had  a  dash  of 
cold  water  in  his  face  :  and,  immediately,  all  called 
out, "  Withdraw  ;"  and  my  neighbour  Titus  Gates, 
being,  as  I  suppose,  frustrated  of  his  expectations, 
cried  out,  "  Aw  Laard,  aw  Laard,  aw,  aw !"  and 
went  his  way.*  Sir  Dudley  North  went  out,  and 
never  was  called  upon  more  about  this  affair.  I 
might  here  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  good  for- 
tune attending  gallant  actions  and  behaviour,  and 
the  perdition  of  evil-doing,  and  then  sneaking; 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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but  that  matter  lies  here  gross  and  obvious,  so  will 
let  that  pass.  I  shall  only  add  this  note,  to  ac- 
quit the  prosecutors  of  acting  purely  upon  malice, 
that  covetousness  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
motives ;  for,  if  it  had  been  voted  that  the  election 
had  been  illegal,  and  North  and  Rich  no  sheriffs ; 
then  had  followed  bills  to  charge  the  estates  of  all 
that  were  concerned,  to  repair  the  losses  the  party 
suffered  in  those  times.  And  this  was,  neverthe- 
less, in  some  degree,  attempted  by  .petitioning  for 
leave  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reimburse  the  fines  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  North,  Sir  Dudley  North,  &c.  This  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  Lord  Stamford,  who 
had  been  chairman  to  the  committee  of  murder. 
And  he,  among  other  tropes,  said  that  "  these 
men  had  been  murdered  too,"  meaning  in  their  es- 
tates ;  but,  he  stuttering,  these  words  came  out  so 
broken,  that  they  were  not  minded :  but  my  Lord 
Weymouth  went  to  the  table,  and,  taking  up  the 
petition,  moved  that  "  an  inquiry  might  be  had, 
to  find  who  had  counterfeited  these  dead  men's 
hands."  This  jest  made  some  lords  smile,  and  no 
order  was  made  upon  that  petition.  The  like  pe- 
tition was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  without  effect ;  but  as  the  whole  series  of  this 
affair  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Examen,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  that  book,  and  shall  say  nothing  more  of 
it  here. 

VOL.  IIL  o 
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A  snare          gut    after  this   examination  was  over,  it  was 

laid  to 

make  him  given  out  that  Sir  Dudley  North  should  not 
friends.  escape  so ;  but,  one  way  or  other,  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  come  at :  and  it  was  hoped  that,  if  he 
was  substantially  terrified,  he  might  bite  at  the 
bait  of  taking  some  of  his  enemies  off.  Which 
done,  were  it  friendly  or  corruptly,  they  would 
have  promulgated  it,  and  he  had  lost  his  charac- 
ter, and,  consequently,  his  friends,  which  was  a 
good  preparation  for  what  was  to  follow :  for  it 
is  a  method  used  by  cunning  men,  in  parliament 
driving,  against  persons,  when  they  cannot  be 
directly  laid  hold  on,  to  lay  traps  and  snares  to 
make  them  hurt  themselves ;  and  so  they  attain 
the  end  obliquely.  We  had  the  unhappiness  of 
an  elder  brother,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
faction ;  and,  for  that  reason,  and  other  family 
differences,  we  corresponded  little  with  him.  But 
during  these  stirs,  for  aught  I  know  meaning 
well,  but  deceived  by  men  of  his  party,  he  comes 
to  me,  and  tells  me  that  "  his  brother  would 
certainly  be  undone  ;  and  himself  came  out  of 
friendship  that  he  might  know  it.  He  conversed 
with  those  who  were  bent  upon  it,  and  both 
would,  and  could  do  it ;  and  those  were  Hamp- 
den,  and  some  others  he  named.  But  he  had 
found  one,  and  the  only  way  to  save  him." 
"  And  what  is  that  ?"  quoth  I.  He  answered, 
"  To  apply  himself."  I  asked  what  he  meant  by 
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"  applying  himself."  He  answered,  "  by  going  to 
some  principal  men  on  the  other  side,  and  so  in- 
terest, or  soften  them  ;  without  which  he  was  in- 
fallibly ruined.  I  said  I  believed  he  intended  to 
justify  himself,  and  thought  of  no  other  course. 
"  Ay,  there  's  it,"  said  he,  "  he  will  now  go,  and,  by 
justifying  himself,  be  ruined.'1  So  we  parted  with 
much  dissatisfaction  on  his  part.  It  is  certain 
nothing  would  have  ruined  him  sooner,  than  such 
a  sneaking  action  as  this  had  been.  I  once  told 
this  story  to  the  best  of  old  courtiers,  Colonel 
Werden  ;  and  "Ay,"  said  he,  "justifying,  that's 
but  one  trick  ;"  alluding  to  the  fable  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Cat. 

I  cannot  part  with  the  subject  of  this  examina-  Justifica- 
tion of  the 
tion  without  observing  again,  as  I  have  done  be-  former 

fore,  what  sycophant  historians  will  not  be  so  just 
as  to  set  forth,  nor  posterity  readily  believe.  And 
that  is,  that,  notwithstanding  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, with  full  bent  and  zeal  towards  a  party, 
having  nothing  above  to  check  or  restrain,  but 
what  rather  encouraged  them  to  inquisite  the 
actions  of  their  adversaries  in  the  time  when  they 
prevailed ;  and  testing,  upon  oath,  every  person 
and  persons,  officers  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as 
any  petulant  partyman  would  suggest  or  require ; 
and  although  the  affairs  were  all  great  and  impor- 
tant, and  done  in  a  strain  of  opposition  and  con- 
tention, pursuant  to  current  methods  of  law,  yet 

o  2 
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there  was  not  found  the  least  corruption,  or  pec- 
cadillo of  irregularity  in  any  of  them  :  and,  if  any 
instance  of  the  like  can  be  shown  in  history,  I 
quit  my  observation. 

A  mistake       This  double  inquest,  of  the  houses  in  parlia- 
members    ment,  respecting  the  sheriffwick  of  London,  and 


*ne  pretences  in  parliament  grounded  thereupon, 
being  in      gave  gjr  Dudley  North  much  trouble,  but  no  great 

the  Cus-  * 

toms,  and   anxiety  ;  because  he  knew  there  was  no  founda- 

their  design    .  .«.«•« 

if  it  had  tion,  on  such  accounts,  to  charge  him  criminally, 
otherwise.  or  pecuniarily,  to  which  he  had  not  answers  in- 
controvertible. But  there  was  another  matter, 
which,  proving  as  his  enemies  had  calculated  and 
suggested,  had  given  them  the  utmost  advantage 
against  him  ;  but,  by  good  stars,  they  were  mis- 
taken. It  was  the  levying  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  upon  the  accession  of  King  James  II. 
before  it  was  given  by  a  parliament  ;  a  full  ac- 
count of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  Guilford.*  The  members  at  West- 
minster, that  were  eager  upon  finding  faults  with 
former  administrations,  and  the  factious  party, 
that  had  a  stronger  inclination  to  fasten  upon  Sir 
Dudley  North  than  upon  any  other  minister  or 
agent  whatsoever,  had  conceived  a  strong  preju- 
dice that  he  was  in  the  Customs  at  the  death  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  accordingly  that  (for  the 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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grand  offence  of  levying  money  upon  the  subject 
without  act  of  parliament)  they  had  him  fast ; 
and  they  were  so  fond  of  the  advantage,  that  it 
was  plain  they  were  very  loth  to  quit  it :  and  it 
was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  persuade 
any  of  them  that  Sir  Dudley  North  was  then  in 
the  Treasury,  and  not  in  the  Customs,  which  I  can 
best  affirm,  that  had  the  part  of  talking  with,  and, 
if  I  could,  of  undeceiving,  many  of  them ;  for  I 
found  plainly  I  was  not  credited.  The  tendency 
of  the  party,  as  might  be  perceived  by  the  com- 
mon discourse  of  most  people,  was  to  set  on  foot 
an  inquiry  touching  that  fact  of  levying  money, 
&c.  And  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  his  friends,  had 
perpetual  alarms  from  that  quarter,  till  direct 
accounts  of  those  commissions  made  it  plain  it 
could  not  reach  him ;  and  then  the  whole  design 
was  dropped  at  once,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it : 
and  it  was  as  good  as  declared,  that,  if  he  had 
been  concerned,  it  would  have  been  pushed 
against  him  only,  and  not  against  any  other  com- 
missioner of  the  Customs.  Such  partiality  will 
men  profess  in  combination ;  which  a  single  per- 
son would  not  have  the  face  to  own. 

Before  I  take  this  gentleman  into  pure  privacy,  Refused  to 
and  show  how  he  passed  his  time  by  himself,  I  ther-in-iaw 
shall  take  notice  of  some  passages,  relating  to  his 
employment,  to  show  with  what  prudence  and 
untainted  integrity  he  proceeded.  He  had  a  bro- 
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ther-in-lavv,  who  made  no  small  figure  at  court,  the 
Earl  of  Yarmouth.  He  was  entitled  to  a  farm  in 
the  Customs,  called  the  wood  farm,  which,  when 
first  granted,  was  a  very  great  boon ;  but,  as  the 
importation  of  deals  and  timber  from  the  north- 
ward increased,  it  became  an  immense  profit,  and 
was  said  to  have  yielded  to  that  family,  first  and 
last,  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
present  benefit  was  partly  to  the  old  countess, 
and  partly  to  the  earl,  with  a  trust  declared  upon 
it  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  family.  The  work  now 
was  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  that  farm  ;  the  old 

lady  solicited,  and  the  earl  solicited ;  Sir  Nicholas 

< 

Butler  was  declared  in  their  interests ;  and,  now 
Sir  Dudley  North  was  come  into  the  Customs,  all 
must  go  smooth.  And  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  was 
so  malicious  as  to  tell  them,  that  it  was  in  Sir  Dud- 
ley North's  power  to  do  it,  or  to  hinder  it.  This 
brought  importunity  enough  upon  him.  It  was 
not  his  way  to  fly  in  any  one's  face  unprovoked,, 
or  to  give  repulses  till  he  had  fairly  reasoned 
with  them ;  and  then,  if  the  concerned  urged 
him  farther,  he  was  apt  to  be  rough.  He  had 
examined  the  books  of  the  Custom-house,  and 
found,  by  former  reports  and  minutes  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that,  for  unanswerable  reasons,  all  the  out- 
farms  were  .resolved  to  be  taken  in,  and  that  the 
order  and  security  of  the  collection  depended  upon 
it ;  for  to  have  officers  dealing  in  the  Customs,  that 
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the  commissioners  had  no  control  upon,  was  like 
so  many  leaks,  at  which  they  could  not  answer 
what  might  run  out.  He  showed  all  this  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  discoursed  Butler  upon  it  ;  and 
he  could  not  deny  but  that  it  was  a  thing  deter- 
mined, which  they  could  not  controvert,  if  any 
references  came  to  them  ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  by  favour  to  break  into  such  a  manage- 
ment as  this  was.  "  But  still,"  says  Butler  to  his 
clients,  "  if  Sir  Dudley  will,  it  may  be  done."  And, 
at  last,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was,  when  they 
said  any  thing  of  it,  not  to  mind  them,  but  to  pass 
on  to  other  discourse.  If  there  were  any  profit, 
or  advantage  to  the  crown,  the  forms  might  have 
been  dispensed  with  ;  but,  against  the  interest 
of  the  crown,  he  would  not  join  in  any  project 
whatsoever. 

There  was  an  ancient  gentleman,  of  the  family 


the  secre- 

the  Berties,  who  was  patent  secretary  to  the  Cus-  tary  against 
toms  ;  and  he  had  officiated  there  some  time  ;  but  l"i 
was  altogether  incapable  of  the  business,  which 
required  the  most  expert  secretary  that  could  be 
found,  who  should  be  a  man  of  method,  quickness 
of  dispatch,  that,  in  looking  for  one  paper  called 
for,  should  not,  as  he  did,  confound  a  hundred. 
But  if  he  had  sat  there,  they  must  have  been  se- 
cretaries themselves  ;  for  it  was  plain  he  could  do 
nothing.  Upon  this,  the  commissioners  deter- 
mined to  put  another  in  his  place,  that  should  pay 
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him  as  much  as  he  made  of  it ;  and,  if  this  would 
not  do,  some  other  course  must  be  taken,  or  they 
must  shut  up  shop.  This  brought  the  whole 
family  relation  upon  the  commission,  expostulating 
with  them,  and  stirring  their  interest  at  court. 
But  their  reasons  were  understood  there ;  they 
must  have  patience ;  and  what  the  commissioners 
had  done  must  stand.  Among  others,  Sir  Dudley 
North's  eldest  brother  came  to  him,  and,  after 
much  importunity,  asked  what  reason  he  had  to 
turn  a  relation  out  of  his  place.  Sir  Dudley  North 
turned  short,  and  looking  back  at  him,  said,  "  Be- 
cause he  was  a  fool."  And  so  went  away. 
Refused  a  He  had  another  brother-in-law,  one  Mr.  Foleyr 

brother-in  -  . 

law  a  post-  whose  father  had  been  ironmonger  to  the  navy  for 
divers  years,  and,  after  his  death,  he  succeeded 
him.  The  method  of  the  navy  had  been  loose, 
and,  during  the  Dutch  wars,  great  abuses  passed, 
and  debts  insuperable  were  contracted.  I  have 
heard  say  that  the  former  contractor  has  had  bills 
filed  up,  as  for  goods  delivered  at  the  yards,  to  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  did  not  deliver 
in  one  nail.*  This  debt  growing  too  great,  possi- 
bly, ever  to  be  paid,  the  Treasury ,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  thought  fit  to  postpone  this  debt, 

*  The  same  charge  is  made  against  Mr.  Foley  in  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford's  "  Account  of  divers  signal  Frauds  in  the 
Conduct  and  Disposition  of  the  Public  Revenues,"  (Dalrym- 
ple,  Appendix,  p.  89. } 
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and  serve  the  then  present  occasion  with  ready 
money.  There  was  no  great  justice  in  this  ;  but 
what  they  called  necessity  came  in  the  room  of  it : 
all  that  reign,  and  King  James's  reign,  that  debt 
stood  desperate.  But  when  Sir  Dudley  North 
came  into  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Foley  concluded  he 
should  obtain  the  favour  to  have  his  part,  and  often 
made  it  a  subject  of  discourse  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  but  he  told  him,  unless  they  could  pay  the 
whole,  they  could  not  pay  him.  For  to  single  out 
one,  and,  for  favour,  pay  him,  and  let  the  rest  still 
stand  out  unpaid,  would  be  unjust,  and  scanda- 
lously partial.  And  this  solicitation  ran  up  almost 
into  a  quarrel ;  but  that  signified  little  to  the  com- 
missioner. But  since  the  Revolution,  I  have  heard 
the  debt  was  bought  by  courtiers  for  half,  and  less, 
and  put  into  the  new  loans  by  way  of  debentures, 
and  paid  with  interest  to  a  farthing. 

But  now  we  have  our  merchant,  sheriff,  alder-  Reduced  to 

.    a  private 

man,  commissioner,  &c.  at  home  with  us,  a  pn-  state,  and 
vate  person,  divested  of  all  his  mantlings  ;  and  we  W7tll  me- 
may  converse  freely  with  him  in  his  family,  and  chamcs- 
by  himself,  without  clashing  at  all  against  any 
concern  of  the  public.     And  possibly,  in  this  capa- 
city, I  may  show  the  best  side  of  his  character ; 
and,  for  the  advantage  of  that  design,  shall  here 
recount  his  retired  ways  of  entertaining  himself 
from  his  first  coming  from  Constantinople  to  Eng- 
land.    He   delighted  much    in  natural  observa- 
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tions,  and  what  tended  to  explain  mechanic 
powers ;  and  particularly  that  wherein  his  own 
concern  lay,  beams  and  scales,  the  place  of  the 
centres,  the  form  of  the  centre-pins,  what  share 
the  fulcrum,  and  what  the  force,  or  the  weight, 
bore  with  respect  to  each  other ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  deceived,  had  made  proofs  by  himself  of  all 
the  forms  of  scales  that  he  could  imagine  could  be 
put  in  practice  for  deceiving. 

Spoiled  a  During  the  first  sessions  of  parliament  in  the 
sealing  reign  of  King  James  II.,  he  spoiled  a  hopeful 
project  with  a  few  words ;  which  project  some 
courtiers  had  hammered,  for  profitable  purposes, 
to  the  public,  no  doubt)  to  be  passed  into  a  law. 
And  that  was  to  have  an  office  for  the  proving 
and  sealing  of  all  beams  and  "scales.  This  had 
been  like  the  aulnage,  that  sell  seals  by  the 
bushel ;  an  office  of,  mere  profit,  which  succeeds 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  upon  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory. When  he  was  told  of  it,  he  assured  the 
concerned,  that  no  man,  that  bought,  or  sold, 
would  trust  a  beam  the  more  for  their  seal ;  be- 
cause a  slight  fall  puts  the  best  beam  out  of  order. 
And,  for  fear  of  such  accidents,  men  weigh  cross ; 
which  certainly  exposes  false  scales ;  and  mer- 
chants, though  they  buy  abroad,  weigh  again  at 
home ;  and  there  could  be  no  assurance  of  scales 
without  proof.  So  that  project  dropped. 
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I  may,  with  conformity,  mention  here  a  detes-  °«test?d 
tation  he  had  of  all  projects.     Liberty  and  justice  a"d  derided 

divers  of 

being  his   favourite   patrons  of  trade.     Once  he  them. 
was  tempted  by  a  great  lord,  his  brother-in-law, 
then  in  an  advanced  post  at  court,  to  come  into  a 
copper  mine  in  America;  which  was  held  forth 
to  be  wonderful  gainful,  and  nothing  wanting  to 
enter  and  take  possession,  but  a  little  stock,  which 
was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  selling  of  shares ; 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  was  the  cashier,  took 
the  money,  and  gave  out  the  grants.     "  But  is  it 
so  rich  a  thing  as  your  lordship  says  ?"  said  Sir 
Dudley.     "  Ay,  i'  God,  is  it,"  said  the  lord,  "  and 
will  certainly  yield  cent,   per  cent,  immediately, 
and,  afterwards,  not  to  be  computed/'     Then  Sir 
Dudley  fell  a  laughing,  and  said,    "  If  it  would 
yield  five  per  cent,  in  one  six  months,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  money,  for  such  a  gain  that  hun- 
dreds would  skip  at ;  and  if  it  were  really  worth 
any  thing  to  a  buyer,  they  would  never  come  out 
of  the  city  to  the  courtiers  for  money."    The  same 
nobleman  had  bought  a  sough,  or  drain,  to  a  lead 
mine  in  the  country  near  Wales,  which  was  be- 
gun by  one  Vermuyden,  but  laid  aside,  alack,  for 
want  of  a  little  money,  but  might  be  finished  in 
three  months,  of  which  there  was  demonstration  ; 
and  there  would  be  an  Indies.     The   merchant 
was  for  giving  his  lordship  nine  months.     No,  the 
lord  would  not  take  it ;  three  was  enough.     The 
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merchant  begged  him  to  take  nine,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  observe  the  controversy.  But  he  might 
as  safely  have  offered  him  nine  years  ;  for  it  is  not 
done  yet.  And,  for  all  that,  the  sough  hath  had 
the  honour  to  be  often  sold,  and  to  die,  with  the 
South  Sea,  a  bubble  at  last.  I  have  often,  on 
these  occasions,  heard  Sir  Dudley  North  say, 
"  Fugglte  gli  gran  part  it  i,  Run  away  from  great 
bargains.5'  So  I  doubt  he  would  have  made  but 
an  indifferent  South  Sea  merchant.* 
Au  experi-  When  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  I  sent  him 

ment,iuade 

at  Constan-  a  hint,  touching  the  barometer,  of  an  experiment 

tinopleand          .  .  ,. 

in  England,  which  might  expose,  even  to  a  direct  view,  the 
manner  how  the  air  wrought  upon  the  mercury, 
to  raise  or  sink  it,  not  without  some  discovery  of 
the  consequences  with  respect  to  wet  and  dry. 
He  tried  it  at  Constantinople ;  and,  after  he  came 

*  Had  we  not  witnessed,  in  our  own  times,  the  avidity 
with  which  the  public  rush  into  the  wildest  speculations,  we 
might  almost  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  extensive 
and  ruinous  delusions.  At  the  period  referred  to  in  the  text, 
as  in  our  own  days,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  too  ridicu- 
lous to  meet  with  encouragement,  under  the  name  of  a  "  Com- 
pany." Thus  a  company  was  established,  "  For  importing  a 
number  of  large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to  propagate 
a  larger  kind  of  mules  in  England."  For  the  accommodation 
of  these  distinguished  foreigners,  certain  marsh  lands  near 
Woolwich  were  contracted  for.  A  clergyman  was  at  the 
head  of  this  bubble.  Another  of  these  ingenious  devices  was 
"  A  Subscription  for  an  undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time 
be  revealed." 
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into  England,  we  tried  it  together.  It  was  no 
more  but  this.  We  erected  a  barometer,  with 
the  stagnum,  in  a  Florence  flask,  and  then,  with 
wet  bladders,  and  ligatures  upon  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  and  upon  the  tube,  we  stopped  all  commu- 
nication between  the  exterior  air,  and  that  shut 
up  in  the  flask.  Then  we  cooled  the  flask  arti- 
ficially, and  the  mercury  sank  at  least  six  inches 
below  its  place ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  per- 
ceived a  mist  to  gather  on  the  inside  of  the  flask, 
till  the  drops  began  to  be  sensible,  and  some  ran 
down,  and  showed  water  at  the  bottom.  Then 
we  heated  the  glass  with  warm  water,  till  we 
came  to  the  most  furious  boiling  water  we  could 
bring  upon  it.  And  the  mercury  immediately 
mounted,  and  rose,  at  least,  six  inches  higher 
than  its  station  ;  and  all  the  mist  and  water  dried 
up,  and  there  was  fair  weather  within.  Then  we 
pricked  the  bladder,  and  the  mercury  fell  to  its 
proper  station.  I  do  not  comment  upon  this  ex- 
periment here,  it  being  more  proper  in  another 
design. 

When  he  came  first  to  England,  all  things  were  Loved 

,  .  ,  ,      ,      ,  .    £    .,         ,  .     sights,  and 

new  to  him ;  and  he  had  an  infinite  pleasure  in  feared  lest 
going  about  to  see  the  considerable  places,  and 
buildings,  about  town.     I,  like  an  old  dame  with  out- 
a  young   damsel,   by   conducting   him,  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  over  again  myself.     And 
an  incomparable  pleasure  it  was ;  for,  at  all  re- 
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markables,  he  had  ingenious  turns  of  wit  and 
morality,  as  well  as  natural  observations:  But 
once  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  power  of 
habit,  even  in  his  mind,  and  apprehension  of 
things.  I  carried  him  to  Bridewell,  where,  in 
the  hemp-house,  there  was  a  fair  lady,  well  habit- 
ed, at  a  block.  We  got  in  and  surveyed  her  :  but 
the  cur,  that  let  us  in  at  the  door,  put  on  his 
touchy  airs,  expecting  his  sop  at  our  going  out, 
and  spoke  hoarse  and  loud.  My  gentleman  could 
not,  for  his  life,  but  be  afraid  of  that  fellow,  and 
was  not  easy  when  we  went  in,  nor  wThile  we 
stayed ;  for  he  confessed  himself  that  the  rascal 
was  so  like  a  Turkish  -chiaus,  he  could  not  bear 
him,  and  wondered  at  me  for  making  so  slight  of 
him  and  his  authority,  and  really  fancied  we 
should  not  get  clear  of  him  without  some  mischief 
or  other.  Such  was  indeed  a  necessary  prudence 
at  Constantinople :  and  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
the  cases  of  other  merchants,  who  had  lived  in 
Turkey,  I  have  observed  that  if  there  were  a 
crowd,  or  a  clutter  in  the  street,  to  which  most 
people  go  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  Ihey  always 
draw  off  for  fear  of  being  singled  out  to  be  beaten. 
In  a  cathedral  church,  I  could  scarce  get  my 
merchant  to  take  a  place  with  me ;  but  he  would 
pull,  and  correct  me,  as  being  too  forward,  and 
for  fear  of  some  inconvenience.  Here  is  a  conse- 
quence of  living  under  absolute  and  rigorous  lords. 
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Whereas,  amongst  us,  there  is  scarce  any  regard 
at  all  had  to  superior  powers  ;  if  I  may  term 
them  such,  that  cannot  punish  but  in  mood  and 
figure,  and  by  due  course  of  law. 

He  took  pleasure  in  surveying  the  Monument,  Silw  the 

.  Monument 

and  comparing  it  with  mosque  towers,  and  what,  of  and  BOW 
that  kind,  he  had  seen  abroad.  We  mounted  up  ventured" 
to  the  top,  and,  one  after  another,  crept  up  the  hi&h- 
hollow  iron  frame  that  carries  the  copper  head 
and  flames  above.  We  went  out  at  a  rising  plate 
of  iron  that  hinged,  and  there  found  convenient 
irons  to  hold  by.  We  made  use  of  them,  and  . 
raised  our  bodies  entirely  above  the  flames,  having 
only  our  legs,  to  the  knees,  within  ;  and  there  we 
stood  till  we  were  satisfied  with  the  prospects  from 
thence.  I  cannot  describe  how  hard  it  was  to 
persuade  ourselves  we  stood  safe ;  so  likely  did 
our  weight  seem  to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric. 
But  the  adventure  at  Bow  Church  was  more  ex- 
traordinary. For,  being  come  to  the  upper  row 
of  columns,  next  under  the  dragon,  I  could  go 
round  between  the  columns  and  the  newel ;  but 
his  corpulence  would  not  permit  him  to  do  that : 
wherefore  he  took  the  column  in  his  arm,  and 
swung  his  body  about  on  the  outside  ;  and  so  he 
did  quite  round.  Fancy,  that  in  such  a  case 
would  have  destroyed  many,  had  little  power  over 
his  reason,  that  told  him  there  was  no  difficulty 
nor  danger  in  what  he  did. 
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He  was  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  that  St. 
Paul's,  then  well  advanced,  was  his  ordinary  walk  : 
there  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid,  while  we 
lived  together,  over  which  we  did  not  walk.  And 
he  would  always  climb  to  the  uppermost  heights. 
Much  time  have  we  spent  there  in  talking  of  the 
work,  engines,  tackle,  &c.  He  showed  me  the 
power  of  friction  in  engines ;  for,  when  a  capstan 
was  at  work,  he  did  but  gripe  the  ropes,  between 
the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  in  his  hand,  and  all 
was  fast ;  and  double  the  number  of  men,  at  the 
capstan,  could  not  have  prevailed  against  that 
impediment,  to  have  raised  the  stone,  till  he  let 
go.  We  usually  went'  there  on  Saturdays,  which 
were  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  days,  who  was  the 
surveyor ;  and  we  commonly  got  a  snatch  of  dis- 
course with  him,  who,  like  a  true  philosopher,  was 
always  obliging  and  communicative,  and,  in  every, 
matter  we  inquired  about,  gave  short,  but  satis- 
factory answers.  When  we  were  upon  Bow 
Steeple,  the  merchant  had  a  speculation  not  un- 
like that  of  a  ship,  in  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  seen 
from  the  mountains.  Here  the  streets  appeared 
like  small  trenches,  in  which  the  coaches  glided 
along  without  any  unevenness  as  we  could  ob- 
serve. "  Now  this/'  said  he,  "  is  like  the  world. 
Who  would  not  be  pleased  in  passing  so  equably 
from  place  to  place  ?  It  is  so  when  we  look  upon 
great  men,  who,  in  their  courses,  at  our  distance, 
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seem  to  glide  no  less  smoothly  on ;  and  we  do 
not  perceive  the  many  rude  jolts,  tossings,  and 
wallowings  they  feel;  as  whoever  rides  in  that 
coach  feels  enough  to  make  his  bones  ache,  of 
which,  to  our  notice,  there  is  no  discovery.  And 
farther,"  said  he,  "  let  not  the  difficulties,  that  will 
occur  in  the  way  of  most  transactions,  however 
reasonable,  deter  men  from  going  on  ;  for  here  is  a 
coach  not  one  moment  free  from  one  obstruction  or 
other ;  and  yet  it  goes  on,  and  arrives,  at  last,  as 
was  designed  at  first."  He  used  to  observe  the 
ordinary  decays  of  building,  and  where  strength 
was  most  needed.  He  took  notice  that  compass 
arches  did  not  press  uniformly ;  for,  at  the  key, 
or  crown,  the  joints  at  the  upper  sweep,  or  out- 
side, pinched  hard,  and  gaped  underneath ;  and 
contrarily,  at  the  shoulders,  those  underneath 
pinched,  and  those  above  gaped ;  and  for  that  the 
material,  as  rubbed  brick,  usually  crushed  there ; 
and  that  the  pinching  below  tends  to  rising. 
Wherefore,  to  secure  a  compass  arch,  it  was  ne- 
cessary by  weight,  or  some  other  means,  to  keep 
down  the  shoulders,  which,  rising,  let  the  crown, 
or  key,  fall  in.  This  sort  of  decay  he  observed  in 
the  great  oval  arches  over  the  gates  of  the  mer- 
chants' houses  in  Mincing- lane  ;  and  how,  by  the 
example  of  them,  at  Powis  House  in  Lincoln 's-Inn 
Fields,  they  shouldered  and  keyed  the  portico 
arches  with  pieces  of  stone,  because  brick  was  not 
VOL.  in.  P 
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strong  enough  to  bear  the  crush  of  such  weights  as 
lay  upon  it. 
Reasoned        jje  observed,  that  the  great  arches  at  the  floor 

why  divers 

buildings  of  St.  Paul's,  after  the  centres  were  struck,  fell  in 
twice ;  and  he  was  much  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  it ;  which  he  did,  and  then  fancied  the 
builders  themselves  did  not  know  it,  till  after  the 
second  fall  had  showed  it  them.  It  seems  such 
things  were  not  to  be  talked  of  there,  and  no  sub- 
ject of  discourse  with  the  workmen.  The  middle 
vault  was  cast  in  three,  as  a  middle  and  side  aisles  ; 
and  the  moulds  were  parabolic ;  so  as  the  narrow 
aisles,  on  each  side,  keyed  as  high  as  the  middle. 
Then  it  was  apparent  that  the  thrust  of  the  mid- 
dle arch  bore  upon  the  voids  of  the  two  sides ; 
and  those,  yielding  but  a  little,  let  the  middle 
break  from  its  truth  ;  and  then,  down  they  must 
come.  But,  not  only  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  many 
other  places  he  had  the  like  diversion ;  for  wher- 
ever there  was  a  parcel  of  building  going  on,  he 
went  to  survey  it;  and  particularly  the  high 
buildings  in  Arlington-street,  which  were  scarce 
covered  in  before  all  the  windows  were  wry- 
mouthed,  the  fascias  turned  SS,  and  divers  stacks 
of  chimnies  sunk  right  down,  drawing  roof  and 
floors  with  them ;  and  his  point  was  to  find  out 
from  whence  all  this  decay  proceeded.  We  had 
conversed  so  much  with  new  houses  that  we  were 
almost  turned  rope-dancers,  and  walked  as  fami- 
liarly upon  joists  in  garrets,  having  a  view,  through 
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all  the  floors,  down  to  the  cellar,  as  if  it  had  been 
plain  ground. 

He  had  a  great  inclination  to  build  a  house  for  His  deslre 

to  build, 

himself;  and,  to  accommodate  his  designing  ca-  a»d  pn»c- 
pacity,  he  bought  a  plain  table,  and  a  set  of  ma- 
thematical  instruments  ;  and,  however  he  might 
miss  his  aims,  the  charge  was  not  lost,  for  he  left 
posterity  behind  him  who  have  made  better  use  of 
them  than  he  ever  would  have  done.  But  he 
drew,  and  I  drew,  and  much  altercation  we  had. 
But  he  never  was  blessed  with  ground  in  town  or 
country,  to  let  him  into  the  pleasure  of  that  exer- 
cise. He  had  a  mighty  fancy  for  that  conve- 
nience, which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  Turkey, 
called  an  odgera,  or  fire-tight  room  ;  with  a  stately 
adorned  counting-house  over  it,  to  be  done  with 
all  solid  brick  and  stone ;  so  that,  the  doors  se- 
cured (which  were  to  be  of  iron)  there  could  come 
no  damage  by  fire  to  any  thing  in  them.  He  was 
so  kind  as  to  come  to  view,  and  afterwards  to  pass 
a  little  time  in  the  small  tenement  I  bought ;  and 
our  whole  time  was  passed  in  surveying  and  pro- 
jecting. The  country  people  thought  us  con- 
jurers, pretending  to  survey  a  ground  by  views  at 
two  stations,  without  measuring  a  side,  or  any 
part,  but  from  one  station  to  another.  So,  at  his 
brother's,  the  Lord  Keeper  North's,  at  Wroxton, 
our  time  was  spent  much  at  the  same  rate.* 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  137- 
P2 
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These   were,  not  only  innocent,  but  active  and 
healthful  diversions,  and  (when  spending  the  time 
is  the  chief  point)  the  most  commendable  of  any. 
domestic  methods  were  always  reasonable  ; 


lived  rea-  fo^  towards  his  lady,  superlatively  obliging.  He 
was  absent  from  her  as  little  as  he  could,  and  that 
was  being  abroad  ;  but,  at  home,  they  were  seldom 
asunder.  When  he  had  his  great  house,  a  little 
room,  near  his  chamber,  which  they  called  a 
dressing-room,  was  sequestered  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  both  of  them.  She  had  her  implements, 
and  he  his  books  of  account,  in  large  escritoires 
there  ;  and,  having  fixed  a  table  and  a  desk,  all 
his  counting-house  business  was  done  there.  The 
counting-house  itself  was  below,  where  was  ac- 
commodation for  a  man  (but  he  took  none,  on  ac- 
count of  merchandize,  after  he  had  sent  Fair- 
clough  to  Constantinople)  and  also  a  room,  within, 
for  the  master  ;  and  his  brother,  when  in  England, 
which  was  not  long  after  his  settlement  there, 
used  that.  He  kept  a  servant  that  wrote,  and 
found  him  employment  by  copying,  &c.  Once  he 
took  a  schoolmaster,  of  Bodicoat,  near  Banbury, 
to  be  his  butler  (that  was  the  style  of  his  office), 
and  coming  once  into  the  counting-house,  he 
found  an  astrological  scheme  lying  before  this 
man.  He  took  it,  and  "  What  is  this  for  ?"  said 
he.  The  fellow  answered,  "  To  know  if  he  should 
prosper  in  his  place."  "  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  his 
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master,  tearing  the  paper  to  pieces,  "  if  you  be- 
have yourself  diligently  and  well,  you  will  prosper; 
otherwise  you  will  not."  The  fellow  was  cured 
of  his  astrology,  and  made  a  very  good  servant ; 
and,  being  preferred  to  the  Customs  at  Bristol,  a 
very  good  officer. 

Here  he  reckoned  with  tradesmen,  and  paid  and  Private 

pastime, 

received  what  came  into  his  own  cash ;  but  he  and  diligent 
used  the  room  above  to  wilder  in  his  accounts ;  children." 
and  his  wife  used  to  wonder  how  it  could  be  that 
he  should  have  so  much  to  do  there.  Once  (as  I 
hinted)  the  Custom-house  accounts  were  brought 
there ;  and  he  went  to  work  with  them,  for  mak- 
ing collections  by  which  he  might  clearly  solve 
the  enigmas,  that  came  from  the  Treasury.  He 
wallowed  so  much  in  those,  and  with  so  much  ap- 
plication, that  his  wife  was  afraid  he  would  have 
run  mad.  There  also  he  read  such  books  as 
pleased  him  ;  and  (though  he  was  a  kind  of  a 
dunce  at  school)  in  his  manhood  he  recovered  so 
much  Latin  as  to  make  him  take  pleasure  in  the 
best  classics ;  especially  in  Tully's  philosophies, 
which  I  recommended  to  him.  If  time  lay  on 
his  hands,  he  would  assist  his  lady  in  her  affairs. 
I  have  come  there  and  found  him  very  busy  in 
picking  out  the  stitches  of  a  dislaced  petticoat, 
But  his  tenderness  to  his  children  was  very  un- 
common, for  he  would  often  sit  by,  while  they 
were  dressing  and  undressing,  and  would  be  assist- 
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ing  himself  if  they  were  at  any  time  sick,  or  out 
of  order.  •  Once  his  eldest  son,  when  about  five 
years  old,  had  a  chillblain,  which  an  ignorant  apo- 
thecary had  converted  into  a  wound  ;  and  it  was 
surgeon's  work  for  near  six  months ;  and  the  poor 
child  relapsed  into  arms  again  till  it  was  cured. 
But,  after  the  methods  were  instituted,  the  father 
would  dress  it  himself. 
His  way  of  jn  tnat;  great  house  he  had  much  more  room 

supplying  ° 

the  house  than  his  family  required.  He  had  seldom  any 
gar.  company,  except  his  lady's  relations,  and  those 
not  long.  He  used  his  spare  rooms  for  operations 
and  natural  experiments ;  and  one  operation  was 
a  very  useful  one,  and  -that  was  a  fabric  for  vine- 
gar. He  managed  that  in  three  vessels.  The 
first  had  the  fruit,  or  whatever  was  the  ground  ; 
this  was  always  foul.  From  hence  he  took  into 
the  next  vessel,  where  it  refined  ;  and,  out  of  that, 
he  drew  into  a  third,  and,  from  thence,  took  for 
use.  The  first  was  continually  supplied  with  rai- 
sin stalks,  warm  water,  &c.  In  this  manner, 
after  the  course  was  begun,  the  house  was  sup- 
plied, with  little  or  no  charge,  for  several  years. 
Loved  tra-  He  loved  travelling,  but  hated  a  coach,  because 

veiling.  His  .  , 

summer  it  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  hindered  his  looking 
about  to  survey  the  country,  in  which  he  took  a 
great  pleasure ;  and,  for  that  reason,  he  loved  a 
horse.  I  had  a  grave  pad  that  fitted  him,  and  he 
always  desired  the  use  of  that  sage  animal,  that 
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was  very  sure  and  easy,  but  slow.  While  his 
wife's  mother,  the  Lady  Cann,  lived  at  Bristol,  he 
made  annually  a  visit  to  her ;  and,  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve  as  recorder  there,  I  accom- 
panied him.  We  joined  equipages,  and  sometimes 
returned  across  the  country  to  Wroxton,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Lord  Guilford.  We  had  the 
care  of  affairs  there,  as  trustees  for  the  young 
Lord  Guilford,  who  was  sent  abroad  to  travel ; 
and  we  thought  it  no  disservice  to  our  trust  to 
reside  upon  the  spot  some  time  in  summer; 
which  we  did,  and  had  therein  our  own  conveni- 
ence, and  charged  ourselves  in  the  accounts  to  the 
full  value  of  ourselves,  and  the  diet  for  our  horses. 
But,  our  way  of  li ving  there  being  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, I  think  it  reasonable  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  lady  had  a 
standing  quarrel  with  us  ;  for  we  had  such  a  con- 
stant employ,  that  she  could  have  none  of  her 
husband's  company ;  and  when  she  came  to  call 
him  to  dinner,  she  found  him  as  black  as  a 
tinker. 

There  was  an  old  building,  which  was  formerly  Manu.al 

*  exercises 

Hawk's  mews.  There  we  instituted  a  laboratory. 
One  apartment  was  for  wood-works,  and  the  other 
for  iron.  His  business  was  hewing  and  framing, 
and,  being  permitted  to  sit,  he  would  labour  very 
hard ;  and,  in  that  manner,  he  hewed  the  frames 
for  our  necessary  tables.  He  put  them  together 
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only  with  laps  and  pins ;  but  so,  as  served  the 
occasion  very  well.  We  got  up  a  table  and  a 
bench :  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  bellows 
and  a  forge.  He  hewed  such  stone  as  lay  about, 
and  built  a  hearth  with  a  back,  and,  by  means 
of  water,  and  an  old  iron  which  he  knocked  right 
down,  he  perforated  that  stone  for  the  wind  to 
come  at  the  fire.  What  common  tools  we  wanted, 
we  sent  and  bought,  and  also  a  leather  skin,  with 
which  he  made  a  pair  of  bellows  that  wrought 
over  head,  and  the  wind  was  conveyed  by  elder 
guns  let  into  one  another,  and  so  it  got  to  the 
fire.  Upon  finding  a  piece  of  an  old  anvil,  we 
went  to  work,  and  wrought  all  the  iron  that  was 
used  irv  our  manufactory.  He  delighted  most  in 
hewing.  He  allowed  me,  being  a  lawyer,  as  he 
said,  to  be  the  best  forger.  We  followed  the 
trade  so  constantly  and  close,  and  he  coming  out 
sometimes  with  a  red  short  waistcoat,  red  cap, 
and  black  face,  the  country  people  began  to  talk 
as  if  we  used  some  unlawful  trades  there,  clipping 
at  least ;  and,  it  might  be,  coining  of  money. 
Upon  this,  we  were  forced  to  call  in  the  black- 
smith, and  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  it  might 
be  known  there  was  neither  damage  nor  danger 
to  the  state  by  our  operations.  This  was  morn- 
ing's work,  before  dressing ;  to  which  duty  we 
were  usually  summoned  by  the  lady  full  of  ad- 
miration what  creatures  she  had  in  her  family. 
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In  the  afternoons  too  we  had  employment  which 
was  somewhat  more  refined ;  and  that  was  turn- 
ing and  planing ;  for  which  use  we  sequestered  a 
low  closet.  We  had  our  engines  from  London,  and 
many  round  implements  were  made.  I  contrived 
a  way-wiser,  and  we  both  wrought  upon  it  hard 
till  it  came  to  perfection,  and  was  fixed  upon  a 
calash  we  used.  The  compass  of  the  hinder 
wheel  of  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  and  a  half, 
which  is  a  statute  rod,  and  the  diameter  five  feet 
and  a  half,  the  ordinary  width  of  cart-wheels ; 
which,  tripled,  comes  near  to  that  length.  In 
this  instrument  there  were  three  wheels,  and 
those  had  indexes.  The  first  went  about  in 
thirty-two  rod ;  the  second  in  a  mile,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  and  the  third  in  ten  miles,  three 
thousand  two  hundred ;  which  was  fine  enough, 
to  be  done  all  in  wood.  But,  whilst  we  were  in 
high  diversion,  an  unfortunate  accident  happened ; 
which  was  this. 

Sir  Dudley  North's  brother,  and  partner,  Mr.  Mr.Mounta. 
Mountagu  North,  designed  to  go  back  to  Constan-  prisoner  'in 
tinople.     He  went  by  way  of  France,  and  made  France- 
a  small  stop  at  Paris,  intending  to  embark  for  the 
Levant  at  Marseilles.     At  that  time  an  ambas- 
sador was  going  out   from   France  to   Turkey; 
and,  it  seems,  his  curiosity  went  too  far ;  for  he 
made  interest  to  see  the  presents,  and  talked  with 
more  intelligence  of  Turkey  than  ordinary.     This 
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made  the  French  nation  take  umbrage,  and  stop 
his  journey  at  Marseilles,  and  send  him  to  the 
castle  at  Toulon,  where  he  lay  three  years  and  a 
half,  with  an  immense  loss  in  his  affairs.  But  it 
made  him  amends  in  his  health ;  for,  living  so 
long  in  an  excellent  air  with  an  exquisite  diet, 
full,  but  temperate,  from  a  very  crazy,  he  became 
a  very  athletic  and  sound  gentleman.  The  news 
of  this  misfortune  came  to  us  at  Wroxton ;  and 
immediately  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  was  a  most 
kind  relation,  and  particularly  to  this,  for  reasons 
hinted  before,  equipped  for  a  journey  to  take  what 
care  he  could  of  him.  I  went  with  him,  and 
never  knew  so  melancholy  a  time  in  London ;  for 
it  was  deep  vacation,  very  few  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  town ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North  and  I  spent 
most  of  our  time  like  two  spectres,  walking  about 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another.  We  got 
what  recommendations  we  could  from  persons  we 
thought  had  credit  in  King  James's  court,  there, 
to  assure  his  voyage  was  for  trade,  and  not  poli- 
tics ;  and  were  assured  we  had  all  that  interest 
for  his  freedom.  But  that  would  not  do ;  and  we 
could  not  otherwise  apply  to  the  French  court,  it 
being  a  jealous  time  of  war.  All  we  could  do  of 
that  sort,  was  to  get  a  fede  of  the  merchants, 
signed  by  public  notaries.  We  had  one  drawn 
to  signify  to  all  to  whom,  &c.  of  our  case ;  and 
speaking  to  the  merchants  on  the  Exchange,  every 
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one,  we  spoke  to,  went  and  signed  it.  This  was 
sent,  but  without  effect ;  for  with  the  French,  as 
with  all  politicians,  jealousies,  with  or  without  a 
reason,  for  purposes  of  caution,  are  taken  as  cer- 
tainties. So,  this  expedition  proving  fruitless,  we 
returned  to  our  post  in  the  country  again. 

And  there   Sir   Theophilus  Gimcrack,    as    Sir  Mechanic 

T»    Ji  i  j    A.        L    i  j.1.     exercises 

Dudley  was  pleased  to  style  our  way- wiser,  the  pursued. 
wooden  knight,  was  a  call  to  go  abroad  in  the 
chaise,  with  a  design  to  prove  the  distances  of 
places ;  and  it  was  no  small  entertainment  to  ob- 
serve the  unaccountable  variety  of  vulgar  esti- 
mates. But,  in  our  laboratories,  it  was  not  a 
little  strange  to  see  with  what  earnestness  and 
pains  we  worked,  sweating  most  immoderately, 
and  scarce  allowing  ourselves  time  to  eat.  At 
the  lighter  works,  in  the  afternoon,  he  hath  sat, 
perhaps,  scraping  a  stick,  or  turning  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  this  for  many  afternoons  together,  all 
the  while  singing  like  a  cobler,  incomparably 
better  pleased  than  he  had  been  in  all  the  stages 
of  his  life  before.  And  it  is  a  mortifying  specu- 
lation, that  of  the  different  characters  of  this 
man's  enjoyments,  separated  one  from  the  other, 
and  exposed  to  an  indifferent  choice,  there  is 
scarce  any  one,  but  this  I  have  here  described, 
really  worth  taking  up.  And  yet  the  slavery  of 
our  nature  is  such,  that  this  must  be  despised, 
and  all  the  rest,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  vexa- 
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tion,  disappointments,  dangers,  loss  of  health,  dis- 
graces, envy,  and  what  not  of  torment,  be  ad- 
mitted. It  was  well  said  of  the  philosopher  to 
Pyrrhus  :  "  What  follows  after  all  your  victories  ? 
To  sit  down  and  make  merry.  And  cannot  you 
do  so  now  ?'' 
Liked  no  gjr  Dudley  North  made  very  little  difference 

employ-  * 

mentthat    how  he  spent  his  time,  provided  he  was  doing, 

did  not  i  i  j 

admit  of  and  might  sit ;  for,  being  corpulent,  the  old 
weakness  of  his  knees  made  him  not  stand  long 
at  his  ease.  When  first  he  came  over,  I  kept  a 
sailing-yacht  upon  the  Thames ;  and  the  first 
time  we  took  him  aboard,  he  claps  himself  down 
upon  the  seat  by  the  helm,  and,  taking  the  whip- 
staff  in  his  hand,  "  By  G— ,"  said  he,  "  I  '11  be 
admiral ;"  and  there  he  sat,  and  steered,  with  all 
the  delight  imaginable.  And  no  entertainment 
pleased  him  better  than  this ;  because  he  sat  all 
the  while  ;  and,  besides  acting  and  conduct,  which 
to  him  was  always  relishing,  he  could  look  about 
and  talk  ;  which  was  bringing  into  his  time  as 
much  of  what  he  loved  as  was  possible.  Wher- 
ever he  was,  he  was  apt  to  clap  him  down  upon 
any  seat,  and  say,  "Jo  mi  lamo  Don  Sentare,"  allud- 
ing to  the  Spanish  judge,  who  took  all,  and  said, 
"  Jo  mi  lamo  Don  Tomare?  And  he  did  not  take 
pleasure  in  any  thing  that  did  not  admit  sitting. 

Acciden-         j  have  but  One  passage,  or  two,  to  relate,  be- 

tally  met 

with  a  cun-  fore  I  make  a  full  close ;  and  that  is  this :  I  re- 

ning  prin- 
cipal. 
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member,  when  he  first  came  over,  he  told  us  a 
merry  story  of  one  Mr.  Young,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, who  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  which  he  es- 
caped. He  was  one  of  their  principals,  and  had 
in  their  warehouse  a  parcel  of  rotten  unsaleable 
goods,  which  he  desired  should  be  sold,  but  not  at 
a  ruin  price.  He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
factors  to  sell  the  goods,  but  conceived  in  terms 
so  ambiguous,  that  they  feared  the  letter  was  not  a 
clear  warrant  for  their  making  such  a  bargain  as 
he  might  call  bad,  and,  for  that  cause,  wrote  him 
word  that  they  were  willing  to  accomplish  his  de- 
sires, but  feared  no  sale  could  be  made  without 
great  loss^  This  letter  came  to  the  merchant; 
and  he,  concluding  his  factors  had  sold,  wrote  a 
quarrelling  letter,  affirming  the  goods  were  sound, 
and,  if  they  had  sold  under  the  market,  they  must 
make  it  good  to  him.  When  this  letter  came, 
the  merchants  were  preparing  a  dispatch  positive 
for  clearer  orders  :  but,  upon  this  reprehension,  in- 
stead of  that,  he  sent  to  his  principal  an  answer  at 
large,  and  very  particular  to  every  point,  as  that, 
whereas  he  said  the  goods  were  sound,  they  an- 
swered they  were  rotten,  and,  to  prove  it,  the 
goods  were  in  the  warehouse ;  and  the  like  con- 
clusion to  every  article ;  which  very  much  'dis- 
appointed Mr.  Young,  and  cleared  the  merchants. 

I  have  heard  him  complain  of  the  ill  usage  he  m  used  by 

the  Turkey 

had  from  the  Turkey  Company,   whom  he  had  company. 
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served  with  indefatigable  pains,  and  with  not  a 
little  skill  and  dexterity,  and  hoped  for  some 
handsome  acknowledgments,  in  an  honorary  way 
at  least,  from  them.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  had, 
given  him  by  their  secretary,  articles  of  exception 
to  his  accounts.  One  of  them  was,  that  he  had 
put  a  tariff  upon  the  Company ;  which  is  an  arbi- 
trated rate,  as  of  course,  without  regard  to  what 
expenses  he  had  been  at.  The  case  was,  he,  fore- 
seeing what  the  Company  would  want  for  pre- 
sents, bought  them  beforehand,  with  his  own 
money,  and  not  theirs,  as  he  had  opportunity, 
cheap ;  and,  when  the  time  came,  he  sold  them 
to  the  Company  at  the  price  then  current ;  by 
which  he  had  then  a  merchant's  adventure,  and 
a  merchant's  profit ;  which  was  a  reasonable  ad- 
vantage of  his  employ.  He  answered  this  matter, 
and  concluded  that  he  did  not  put  a  tariff  upon 
the  Company ;  and  so  to  all  the  other  articles, 
as  the  truth  was.  After  which  answer,  he  heard 
no  more :  but,  if  they  had  gone  farther,  he  was 
resolved  to  have  stood  suit  with  them,  and  so  to 
have  exposed  them.  But  he  conceived  that  they, 
being  really  and  truly  in  his  debt,  affected  a  quar- 
rel to  cover  the  ill  usage  intended  him.  This 
made  him  sometimes  say,  that  whoever  served  a 
community,  and  did  not  secure  his  reward,  would 
meet  with  quarrels,  in  the  room  of  thanks,  for  all 
the  good  he  did  them. 
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He  never  was  named  in  a  law-suit,  but  one :  Concerned 

in  but  one 

for  what  passed  m  the  Exchequer  for  conventicle-  law-suit, 
money,  as  was  related,  I  account  none.  This 
suit  was  a  hearing  before  the  Lord  Keeper  North, 
to  have  a  trust  interpreted ;  he,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  being  concerned  to  gain,  if  it  went  one  way. 
I  remember  my  Lord  Keeper  said,  he  wondered, 
when  he  saw  his  brother  go  across  the  court,  what 
chancery-suit  he  was  fallen  into  ;  for  he  had  never 
so  much  as  touched  upon  it  in  discourse.  It  will 
scarce  be  believed  what  rigid  decorums,  of  that 
kind,  were  maintained  between  those  brothers ; 
but,  I  know,  they  were  observed  in  utmost  strict- 
ness. The  Lord  Keeper  decreed  against  his 
brother ;  and  then  they  were  free  to  talk.  Sir 
Dudley  North's  aunt,  the  Lady  Dacres,  used  to 
complain  of  her  nephew  the  Lord  Keeper  North, 
saying  that,  to  get  himself  credit,  he  decreed 
against  her.  "  Madam,"  said  Sir  Dudley  North, 
"  he  decreed  also  against  me,  that  had  a  cause,  so 
and  so."  "  Ay,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  even  so  he 
serves  all  his  relations."  "  But,  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  my  adversary  showed  against  me  so  and  so." 
"  Nay  then,"  said  she,  "  by  my  troth  I  think  my 
nephew  served  you  but  right."  "  Pray,  Madam," 
said  he,  "  tell  me  what  your  adversary  showed 
against  you."  That  confounded  her  so,  that  she 
said  no  more. 
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Escaped  a        I  have  observed  that  Sir  Dudley  North  loved 

bad  wound,         .  .  .  . 

and  the  a  chirping  glass  in  an  evening,  but  hated  drunk- 
oanner.  enness  •  and  I  do  not  remember  I  have  seen  him 
more  than  flustered,  as  they  call  it,  and  not  above 
twice  or  thrice,  from  his  first  coming  over  to  his 
death.  Once  he  suffered  hard  for  being,  if  he 
was,  so ;  for,  coming  out  of  the  Wonder  tavern, 
by  Ludgate,  where  he  had  been  with  the  citizens 
then  called  Tories,  he  stepped  short  of  his  coach, 
and  raked  his  shin  against  the  edge,  which  fetched 
off  the  skin.  At  home,  according  as  formerly  in  like 
case  he  had  done,  he  put  wet  brown  paper  to  it ; 
and  when  it  festered,  and  run  through  that,  he  put 
another,  and  so  till  he  .had  a  case,  of  four  or  five 
thick,  hard  baked  upon  his  shin  ;  and  then  it 
swelled  much,  and  grew  painful ;  and  a  surgeon 
was  sent  for,  and  a  doctor  likewise,  to  watch  the 
surgeon.  At  pulling  off  the  papers,  they  shook 
their  heads,  which  was  a  symptom  he  did  not  like. 
He  was  put  under  strict  rule  of  diet  and  disposition 
of  himself,  which  he  strictly  observed  ;  and,  when  it 
was  expected  the  wound  should  heal,  it  stood  at  a 
stay.  The  lord  keeper,  desiring  to  understand 
the  case,  fell  to  studying  surgery  ;  and,  having  got 
Wiseman's  Book  of  Martyrs,  as  it  was  called,  he 
read  there,  that  if  a  wound  was  digested  and  clean, 
and  come  to  carnification,  the  spare  diet  (which 
was  to  prevent  a  fever)  must  be  laid  aside,  and  one 
more  liberal  allowed.  His  lordship  thereupon 
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prescribed  good  meals,  and  not  without  a  glass  of 
wine;  and  then  the  breach  filled  up  in  a  little 
time.  He  had  another  case  of  surgery  happened 
in  his  family ;  which  was  a  coachman  wounded  in 
the  leg,  by  an  accident,  in  the  stable.  He  was 
then  sheriff,  and  wanted  his  servant ;  and  the  case 
was  such,  that  a  surgeon  must  be  sent  for,  and 
used  to  prevent  extremity.  It  was  so  done,  and, 
in  a  week,  the  surgeon  set  him  upon  his  seat  again. 
His  bill  was  demanded,  which  came  to  three 
pounds  ;  *'  That,"  said  the  master,  "  is  too  much 
for  no  more  attendance."  The  surgeon  answered, 
"  that  he  considered  his  worship's  occasion  to  use 
his  servant ;  and,  therefore,  set  him  up  in  a  week ; 
else,  that  cure  would  have  held  a  month  at  least." 

I  must  say,  in  the  general,  that,  after  Sir  Dudley  Th^.worst 
North  came  and  settled  in  England,  no  person his  morals. 
whatever  lived  more  untainted  with  vice,  of  any 
kind,  and  more  conformable  to  order,  becoming  a 
layman  full  of  affairs,  than  he  did ;  which  makes 
me  substract  from  what  I  did  but  suppose  might 
have  been  beyond  sea,  and  take  things  in  the  best 
sense.  I  must  own  that,  when  he  was  very  angry, 
(which  always  happened  upon  his  clashing  with 
detected  knaves,  and  very  seldom  otherwise,)  he 
was  apt  to  let  go  a  rapper  or  two.  He  was  a 
most  patient  hearer ;  but,  being  once  informed, 
and  having  given  his  rule,  if  people  stood  out  in 
the  wrong,  and  justified  falsities,  he  would  be 

VOL.  in.  tt 
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intemperate  in  his  talk,  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
which  was  commonly  censured,  as  being  too  much. 
And  here  I  have  deposed  all  the  evil,  in  the  worst 
colours,  I  ever  knew  of  the  man. 
His  cousti-      it  remains  now  to  give  an  account  of  Sir  Dudley 

tution  and 

tempera-  North's  constitution,  and  temper  of  body ;  and 
how' cured  that,  as  happened,  will  not  admit  of  much  com- 
of  a  gnp-  menciation  :  for>  at  his  first  coming  over,  he  car- 
ried himself  with  a  sort  of  braveur  against  cold, 
and  used  an  airy  garb ;  but  was  shrewdly  correct- 
ed for  it.  I  have  observed  of  most  Englishmen, 
that  have  lived  in  hot  countries,  that,  let  them 
take  all  the  care  they  can,  they  will  be  seasoned 
at  home  with  bad  colds ;  and  Sir  Dudley  North's 
was  so  bad,  that  it  left  him  phthisical ;  and  that 
sat  upon  his  lungs  so  that  he  could  not,  at  any  time 
after  that,  bear  a  swift  or  violent  motion.  After- 
wards he  had  a  tolerable  health,  but  never  looked 
upon  himself  to  be  long-lived;  and,  indeed,  was 
not  much  solicitous  about  it.  Once  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  a  distemper  in  his  bowels,  which  was  like 
a  girdle,  that  circled  him  round.  It  did  not 
appear  outwardly  at  all.  He  took  brandies  and 
clysters,  and  was  hacked  about  the  streets,  and  all 
means  were  applied  that  could  be  thought  on  to 
ease  his  griping,  and  renew  the  peristaltic  motion 
which  seemed  to  cease  within  him,  and  not  with- 
out danger  of  inverting.  At  last  he  said  he  would 
take  my  medicine.  He  had  observed  that  when 
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I  was  indisposed,  I  swallowed  a  great  deal  of 
water-gruel,  and  scarce  ever  left  drinking  till  I 
got  well  again  :  so  water-gruel  was  made,  and  he 
drank  tankard  after  tankard  (for  I  had  often  said 
that  it  was  the  quantity,  which,  being  of  a  nature 
cooling,  might  be  trusted,  like  a  long  pole  put 
down  to  crowd  away  obstructions),  and  he  left 
not  off,  but,  more  or  less,  drank  almost  continually, 
till  his  bowels  were  so  full,  that  his  lady  feared 
some  rupture.  But,  at  length,  he  was  surprised 
with  a  discharge,  up  and  down,  all  at  the  same 
instant,  not  as  a  work  of  nature,  by  vomit  or  stool, 
but  as  the  effect  of  a  compression,  even  against 
the  force  of  nature  resisting  it.  Such  an  explosion 
of  all  that  was  within  him,  happening  in  that 
manner,  was  a  crisis,  the  doctors  said,  they  had 
never  known  before.  But  it  cured  him  all  at 
once ;  and  he  never  had  any  like  complaint  as 
long  as  he  lived  after. 

He  had  removed  from  his  great  house  in   the  Came  to 

live  with 

city,  and  came  to  that  in  the  piazza,  which  Sir  MS  brother 
Peter  Lely  formerly  used,  and  I  had  li ved  in  alone  cSt m 
for  divers  years.     We  were    so   much  together, Gl 
and  my  incumbrances  so  small,  that  so  large  a 
house   might  well   hold  us  both.      I    believe  he 
found  that  he  wanted  air  every  day  more  than 
other,   and.  was  determined   to   buy  a   country 
seat,  to  enter  upon  in  the  spring,  cost  what  it 
would. 

Q2 
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journey  to       When  the  long  vacation  came,  we  went  down 

Bristol  ;  at 

his  return,  to  Wroxton,  as  our  late  use  was,  and,  towards 


Michaelmas,  we  parted  ;  he  towards  Bristol,  to 
-  see  his  relations  there,  and  I  towards  Norfolk, 
taking  Attleborough  in  my  way  ;  from  whence,  at 
his  desire,  I  saw  Besthorp,  and  recommended  it 
to  him.  I  returned  to  London,  and  was  there 
before  him.  After  he  was  come  up,  his  lady 
said  that  she  observed  him  very  heavy  all  that 
autumnal  season,  and,  in  the  journey  to  London, 
had  no  heart  nor  spirits  to  mind  things,  as  formerly 
he  had  done.  He  had  not  been  long  in  town, 
before  his  winter  enemy,  a  cold,  attacked  him. 
He,  being  phthisical,  never  shifted  well  with  a 
cold  ;  but  it  was  his  resolved  way,  to  carry  his 
evils  about  with  him,  which  he  could  not  shake 
off;  and  so,  with  immane  coughing  and  striving, 
he  used  to  get  well  again.  Now,  he  worked  upon 
his  books,  and  went  abroad  but  seldom  without 
me;  and,  the'  last  time  he  was  at  the  Exchange, 
I  observed  an  unusual  deadness  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  he  did  not  cough  so  much  as  usual, 
but  wanted  breath  ;  and  very  often,  as  one  tired, 
went  and  sat  him  down  upon  the  benches. 
His  last  After  we  had  dined,  he  eating  and  drinking 
-  verv  little,  and  being  very  dull,  I  went  my  way, 
an(j  iefl.  him,  not  dreaming  his  case  was  so  bad  as 
it  really  was  ;  for  we  had  adjusted,  two  days 
after,  to  go  down  and  agree  for  Besthorp  ;  and 
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the  best  of  our  discourse,  some  days  before,  was  of 
the  good  air  and  diversion  we  should  have  in  that 
journey,  and  what  good  neighbours  we  should  be 
to  each  other  in  the  country.  And  woe  had  been 
to  me,  if  we  had  gone,  and  he  had  been  taken  ill 
in  the  journey.  At  night,  according  to  custom, 
I  came  home,  and  found  him  in  bed,  and  his  lady 
sitting  silent  and  sorrowful  in  the  room,  with 
Mr.  St.  Amand,  the  apothecary.  This  was  a 
strange  scene :  but,  it  seems,  in  the  afternoon,  his 
breath  had  almost  left  him,  and  he  grew  fiery  hot 
with  a  fever,  and  not  able  to  sit  up,  as  he  would 
have  done  if  he  could.  He  was  thereupon  put  to 
bed,  and,  as  I  found  him,  lay  gasping  for  breath, 
without  any  manner  of  discharge,  or  offer  at 
coughing,  whereby  he  might  have  been  a  little 
relieved.  He  discoursed  seriously,  that  he  found 
himself  very  ill,  and  concluded  he  should  die; 
that  he  knew  of  no  cause  of  this  illness  on  his 
part,  and  God's  will  be  done.  Dr.  Radcliff  was 
sent  for ;  and  he,  observing  his  breathing  with  a 
syncope,  or  small  hiccup,  (if  those  may  not  be 
counted  one  and  the  same  term)  asked  if  he  was 
used  to  breathe  in  that  manner;  and,  somebody 
saying  "  No,"  he  asked  no  more  questions,  con- 
cluding, as  I  believed,  that  the  patient  could  not 
recover.  The  next  day,  the  minister  came,  and 
he  had  the  holy  sacrament  given  him ;  and,  whilst 
he  lay  ill,  which  was  not  above  two  or  three  days, 
the  prayers  of  the  church. 
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His  regi-         He  had  no  medicines  but  a  little  cordial  julap, 

men,  dis- 
course, and  and,  as  Radcliff  prescribed,  a  pectoral,  more   for 

ture.  '  r  form  than  any  thing  else,  being  only  a  little  fresh- 
drawn  linseed  <il.  He  was,  as  I  perceived,  re- 
solved not  to  be  a  subject  of  the  artist's  experi- 
mentations, and  did  reluct  at  that  nauseous  medi- 
cine, and  was  just  going  to  declare,  I  had  almost 
said  swear  (as,  in  the  height  of  passion,  sometimes 
he  did)  that  he  would  not  take  it ;  but  he  stopped 
in  that  instant,  and  I  know  not  if  any  one,  but 
myself  observed  it ;  and  then  he  said,  **  What 
you  will,"  without  any  disturbance  at  all.  I 
thought  religion,  as  well  as  reason,  whispered  him 
that  his  time  was  his  friends',  and  not  his  own,  and 
that  he  should  not  add  affliction  to  them  by  any 
averse  singularity  on  his  part,  which  he  might 
prevent  by  his  entire  resignation ;  and,  from  that 
time  to  the  last,  he  behaved  himself  accordingly. 
Mr.  St.  Amand,  who  had  been  our  neighbour  and 
acquaintance,  and  with  whom  we  used  to  talk 
merrily  about  his  trade,  and  how  little  life  (truly 
considered)  was  worth,  thought  now  that  he  had 
got  a  convert,  with  a  large  table  and  window- 
boards  to  be  furnished  with  pots  and  glasses  ;  but 
he  found  little  or  nothing,  of  that  kind,  called  for; 
and  a  patient  too,  who  was  not  concerned  at  his 
case,  but  seemed  as  willing  to  die  as  to  live. 
This  affected  him  so  much,  that  he  could  not  hold 
saying,  "  Well,  I  never  saw  any  people  so  willing 
to  die  as  these  Norths  are."  Sir  Dudley  lay  not 
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long  in  this  manner ;  but,  in  all  good  sense,  con- 
science, and  understanding,  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  entire  resignation,  he  endured  the  pain 
of  hard  breathing  till  he  breathed  no  more  ;  which 
happened  on  the  31st  of  December,  1691. 

After  this,   his    almost   dyinff  widow  retired ;  Interred  in 

CoventGar- 

and  it  fell  to  my  share  to  provide  for  the  funeral,  den  church, 
which  was  honourably  celebrated,  and  his  perish-  ved  to 
able  part  deposited  in  Covent-garden  church,  near  Glemham- 
the  altar.  His  lady,  recovering  herself  by  slow 
degrees  (for  her  grief  had  no  cure  but  time),  under- 
took the  charge  of  educating  her  two  sons,  his 
only  remains,  and  making  the  best  of  their  for- 
tunes, which  were  amply  provided  by  his  last  will, 
and,  for  their  sakes,  of  her  own :  for  she  con- 
tinued a  widow  twenty-five  years  at  least ;  during 
which  time  she  lost  her  younger  son  Roger ;  which 
loss  was  alleviated,  by  her  having  the  happiness 
to  see  her  eldest  son  Dudley  married  and  settled 
in  prosperity,  with  his  family,  at  Glemham  in 
Suffolk.  And.  when  her  time  of  change  was 
come,  she  chose  to  lie  in  the  parish-church  there ; 
adding  her  desire,  that  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
might  be  taken  up,  and,  being  joined  with  her's,  be 
conveyed  down,  and  interred  both  together.  All 
which,  by  due  order  and  authority,  was  pioifsly 
performed. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


A  Letter  from  Adrianople  to  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany's  Ministers,  resident  at  Constantinople, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Feasts  and  Solemnities 
at  the  Circumcision  of  a  Turkish  Princet  and 
other  occasions. 

"  SIGNOR, 

"  CREDO  che  gia  tempo  fa  m'haverete  creduto 
pur  sepulto ;  e,  per  dirvi  il  vero,  non  sete  ingan- 
nato  ;  giache  hoggi  di  sono  piu  di  4  mese  che  mi 
trovo  in  questa  maladetta  citta.  II  che  stimarei 
non  solamente  piu  che  il  sepulchro,  ma  anche  piu 
del  purgatorio,  e  non  altro  che  1'  inferno  istesso,  se 
non  fusse  che  un  giorno  spero  redemptione.  Basta, 
pur  trattenervi  un  poco,  vi  daro  un  conticello  del 
nostro  viaggio. 

"  S.  Eccellenza  parti  dalla  sua  casa  in  Pera  il  2do 
di  Maggio  S.  V.  con  un  grandissima  trena ;  essen- 
doci  in  tutto  piu  di  120  cavalli,  con  55  carri  pur 
baggaglio,  et  una  Lettica  doppia  portata  da  4  muli 
attacati  insieme,  a  due  a  due,  dove  montava  S.  Ec- 
cellenza et  il  Sigr  Cavagliere.  E  di  sopra,  pur 
bon  respetto,  una  carrozza  da  sei.  Vi  lascio  con- 
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TRANSLATION. 


SIR, 

I  BELIEVE  length  of  time  makes  you  conclude 
me  buried;  and,  to  say  truth,  you  are  not  much 
mistaken  ;  for  it  is  now  above  four  months  that  I 
have  abode  in  this  accursed  city :  a  state  to  me 
beyond  the  grave,  and  worse  than  purgatory, 
even  hell  itself,  were  it  not  that  one  day  I  hope 
for  a  redemption.  Let  it  suffice  at  present,  that, 
for  your  diversion,  I  present  you  with  some  slight 
account  of  our  voyage. 

His  excellency  parted  from  his  house  in  Pera, 
2nd  of  May,  old  style,  with  a  very  great  retinue, 
there  being  in  all  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  horses,  with  fifty-five  carriages  for  the  bag- 
gage, and  a  double  litter,  borne  by  four  mules  har- 
nessed together,  two  and  two,  and  there  rode  his 
excellency  and  the  knight.  Besides  all  this,  for 
more  honour,  there  was  a  coach  and  six.  I  give 
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siderare  un  poco,  quanto  ci  ha  costato  a  metterci 
in  questo  online. 

"  Sequitassinio  per  il  primo  conak,  non  piu  che 
a  ponte  piccolo,  dove  mi  ha  sorpresso  una  buona 
febretta,  per  haveraii  affaticato  troppo  pur  la 
speditione.  E  cio  fu  la  causa,  che  la  carroz- 
za  da  sei  tocco  a  mi  per  la  maggior  parte  del 
viaggio. 

"  Nove  giornate  facemmo  pur  arrivar  qui ;  e 
nel  entrar  la  citta  havemmo  tutti  gl'  honori  (che 
i  Turchi  vendino  alii  Franchi  pur  loro  bezzi,  come 
chiaus  bashi,  &c.)  in  superlative  grado :  e  con 
buona  ragione ;  perche  noi  mercanti,  che  pagamo 
bene,  non  dovevamo  privarsi  di  questa  robba  ven- 
dibile. 

"  Entrati  nelia  citta,  ci  dessimo  tutti  all  diavolo 
pur  conak  ;  di  che  erimo  malissimamente  provisti 
a  colpa  del  Sigr.  Antonio,  che  stava  qui  50  giorni 
avanti  di  noi  a  quest'  effetto.  S.  Eccellenza  et  il 
Sigr.  Cavagliere,  mal  sodisfatti  che  erano,  besogna 
che  havessero  patienza  per  2  o  3  giorni ;  nel  qual 
mentre  fecero  un  Judeo  ricco  suotar  la  sua  casa. 
Et  lo,  per  mia  parte,  scacciai  il  Sigr.  Antonio 
del  proprio  conak,  et  ho  posato  con  buona  com- 
modita.  E  cosi,  da  poco  a  poco,  tutti  trovassimo 
a  nostri  busi,  e  stiamo  in  santa  patienza. 

"  Subito  che  arrivassimo  (come  se  havessero 
aspettato)  cominciarono  le  feste  pur  la  circonci- 
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you  leave  to  consider  a  while,  what  it  must  cost 
to  bring  this  equipage  into  order. 

We  travelled  and  made  the  first  day's  journey 
no  farther  than  the  small  bridge,  where  I  was 
surprised  with  a  jolly  fever,  got  by  over-harassing 
myself  about  this  expedition  ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  coach  and  six  fell  to  my  share  the  greatest 
part  of  the  journey. 

*  After  nine  days  spent  upon  the  road,  we  ar- 
rived here ;  and  at  our  entrance  into  the  city  had 
all  the  honours  (such  as  the  Turks  sell  to  the 
Franks  for  their  money,  as  the  chiaus  bashi,  &c.) 
in  a  most  superlative  degree.  And  reason  good ; 
for  we  merchants  pay  well,  and  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  our  wares. 

When  we  had  entered  the  city,  we  wished  the 
devil  had  our  lodgings  ;  of  which  we  were  most 
miserably  provided,  and  all  in  fault  of  Signer  An- 
tonio, who  was  there  fifty  days  before  us,  for  that 
very  business.  But  his  excellency  and  the  knight, 
ill  satisfied  as  they  were,  were  forced  to  have  pa- 
tience for  two  or  three  days ;  in  whic.i  time  we 
got  a  rich  Jew  out  of  his  house.  And,  as  for  my- 
self, I  turned  Signer  Antonio  out  of  his  quarters, 
and  there  reposed  with  good  conveniency.  So,  by 
little  and  little,  every  one  found  his  kennel,  and 
we  rested  in  the  exercise  of  blessed  patience, 

No  sooner  were  we  arrived,  but  (as  if  they 
stayed  for  us)  they  began  the  sports  for  circumci- 
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sione  del  filio  del  G.  Sigr.  E  tutto  il  serai  qua 
(overo  pianura  avanti  il  serraglio)  vien  quasi  co- 
perto  dalle  padiglione  de  G.  Sig1'.  et  altri ;  dico  la 
pane  la  dalla  citta ;  lasciando  solamente  luogho 
bastanti  per  li  giuochi ;  quale  era  anche  furnito 
di  cordi  per  ballare ;  e  verso  la  citta  haveva  ma- 
chine alzate  pur  metter  lampade. 

"  Queste  lampade  occupavano  del  luogho  qua- 
dro  2  bande,  1'una  e  1'altra  aperte  verso  il  serra- 
glio ;  et  il  di  sopra  pieno  di  padiglione  dove  sta- 
vano  li  grandi.  Le  lampade  del  una  banda  erano 
disposte  a  foggia  del  Ramasan  nelle  mosche,  e  nell' 
altra  erano  managgiate  da  Arabi  nella  forma  che 
fanno  le  feste  sopra  il  Nilo. 

*  ••:•'. 

"  Queste  benedette  feste  durano  per  il  spatio  di 
1 5  giorni,  e  la  funtione  si  fece  di  questo  modo. 

"  Ogni  giorno  circa  il  mezzo  di,  il  Grand  Sigr. 
dava  da  mangiare  a  qualche  sorte  di  gente,  come 
alii  spahi,  alii  gianizeri  et  altri ;  et  anche  a  tutti 
gl'  artifici,  non  solo  di  questa  citta,  ma  di  piu  a 
quelli  di  Constaritinopoli,  che  tutti  furono  convi- 
tati  per  amor  de  gli  presenti  che  dovevano  portare. 
Quest'  ultimi,  il  giorno  che  erano  chiamati,  usci- 
rono  della  citta  come  fanno  quando  il  G.  Sig1'. 
va  alia  guerra  (che  voi  habbia  visto)  con  solenne 
processione  del  loro  mestiere ;  et  in  questa  foggia 
si  presentarono  tutti  avanti  il  G.  Sigr.  che  in 
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sion  of  the  grand  signer's  son.  All  the  other  side 
of  the  seraglio,  that  is,  the  plain  before  it,  was 
almost  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  grand  signer 
and  great  men ;  I  mean  that  part  that  is  farthest 
from  the  city,  leaving  room  only  sufficient  for  the 
sports ;  and  that  was  also  provided  with  ropes  for 
showing  tricks  ;  and  towards  the  city  were  erected 
frames  for  placing  of  lamps. 

These  lamps  supplied  two  sides  of  the  square, 
both  lying  open  to  the  seraglio.  The  upper  sides 
were  taken  up  with  the  tents  of  the  grandees. 
The  lamps,  on  the  one  side,  were  disposed 
like  those  in  the  mosques  at  time  of  Ramazan  ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  managed  by 
Arabs  as  they  use  at  the  shows  upon  the  river 
Nile. 

These  cursed  sports  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  the 
formalities  were  performed  in  this  manner. 

Every  day  about  noon,  the  grand  signer  feasted 
some  sort  of  people  or  other,  as  the  spahis,  jani- 
zaries, &c. ;  so  also  all  the  artificers,  not  only  of 
this  city,  but  of  Constantinople  also,  who  were  all 
invited  for  the  dear  sake  of  the  presents  they  must 
make.  These  latter,  on  the  day  of  invitation, 
went  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  grand  sign  or  goes  to  the  wars  (which  you 
have  seen),  in  solemn  procession  of  their  trades ; 
and  so  they  all  presented  themselves  before  the 
grand  signer,  who,  in  proper  person,  stood  to  re- 
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persona  stava  pur  recever'  il  loro  presente :  quale 
consignato  che  1'havevano,  si  retirano  al  destinato 
luogho,  dove  empivano  la  pancia  di  buon  pilaw  ed 
aqua  benedetta. 

"  E  giache  parlo  di  presente,  vi  dico  che  tutti 
quelli,  grandi  e  piccoli,  che  tenevano  dell'  im- 
perio,  non  solarnente  bashi,  ma  anco  tutti  i  cadini, 
erano  obligati  di  mandare  o  portare  presente  a 
questa  solennita ;  e  questo  ancora  non  a  loro  be- 
neplacito,  ma  era  stabilito  un  officiale  di  propo- 
sito,  che  le  guardava  se  erano  degni,  e  pareche 
volte  tornavano  quel  che  portavano  a  dietro  per 
non  esser  sufficiente.  E  non  solamente  si  dava 
al  G.  Sigr.  ma  ancora-  alia  valide,  stassiche,  et 
stiazadi. 

"  All'  honore  d'  essere  chiamato  a  questa  festa 
non  fu  ammesso  altero  Franco  che  il  Raguseo,  che 
fu  chiamato  col'  sue  presente,  come  gli  altri  sudditi 
del  imperio.  Noi  (pur  che  eramo  qui)  non  hab- 
biamo  havuto  quest'  honore,  ne  meno  si  fece  conto 
di  noi  come  se  qui  non  fussimo  stati. 

"  Considerate  voi  quanta  robba  si  amassava  da 
si  gran  concorso  di  popolo  :  basta.  Finite  ch'  era 
il  mangiare  (essendo  questa  una  festa  di  circon- 
cisione)  tutti  ch'  havevano  figlioli  d'  eta  d'esser 
tagliati  furono  presentati  avanti  il  G.  Sig1". 
quale  ciascheduno  fece  presente  di  robbe  e  di 
dinaro. 
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ceive  their  presents.  Those  being  delivered,  they 
all  retired  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there  stuffed 
their  bellies  with  pilaw  and  precious  cold  water. 

And  having  spoke  of  presents,  I  must  add  that 
all  persons,  great  and  small,  that  depended  on  the 
government,  not  only  bashas,  but  every  little 
justice,  at  this  solemnity,  were  obliged  to  send  or 
bring  presents ;  and  that  not  after  their  own  good 
wills,  but  an  officer  express  was  appointed  to  see 
if  they  were  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  sometimes 
they  turned  back  the  presents  as  not  competent. 
And  they  must  give,  not  only  to  the  grand  signer, 
but  also  to  the  queen-mother,  the  queen,  and  the 
prince. 

No  Frank  is  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being 
invited  to  these  feasts  but  the  Ragusean,  who 
was  invited  to  come  with  presents,  as  other  sub- 
jects of  the  empire.  As  for  us  (although  present) 
we  were  not  called  to  that  honour,  nor  had  any 
more  of  their  regards  than  if  we  had  not  been  at 
all  there. 

Imagine  with  yourself  what  a  world  of  riches 
must  be  gathered  from  such  a  vast  concourse  of 
people :  I  say  no  more  of  that.  After  the  meal 
was  over  (if  it  happened  to  be  one  of  the  circum- 
cision days)  all  who  had  children  of  age  fit  for 
that  operation,  brought  them  to  the  grand  signer, 
who  presented  each  with  some  garments  and 
money. 
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"  In  questo  non  mancava  di  comparire  diversi 
Christian!  fatti  Turchi  per  farsi  tagliare  con  gl' 
altri ;  et  in  questa  maniera  non  mancava  giorno 
che  non  si  circoncidessero  da  300  in  400  persone. 
E  nel  mentre  che  questa  si  faceva,  cominciarono 
gli  giuochi,  che  erano  balli  di  figlioli  vestiti  da 
donne,  con  mille  sorte  di  mascaralick,  di  staggi 
evat,  cocla,  e  tutti  quelli  sporchi  giuochi  che 
voi  havete  spesso  visto  in  Const.  Qui  pure 
venivano  tutti  quelli  persone  che  potevano  fare 
qualsivoglia  cosa  d'  estraordinario,  come  saltare, 
lottare,  portar  peso  estraordinario,  o  far  qualche 
cosa  di  nuovo ;  e  quel  che  era  da  veramente  di 
grande,  in  un  medessimo  tempo,  in  quella  gran 
piazza,  si  fecero  piu  sorte  di  giuochi,  come  a  dire, 
ballare  in  su  la  corda  in  piu  maniere,  et  anche 
rnolte  compagnie  che  ballavano  in  terra,  in  di- 
versi habbiti,  altra  alia  Persiana,  alia  foggia  loro, 
altri  compagnie  alia  Indiana,  altri  alia  Turchesca, 
et  altri  mascherate  in  mille  maniere. 

"  Fuori  di  questi  in  piu  luoghi  fecero  comedie 
e  diversi  colloquij  sporchi,  il  fotere,  et  il  bugearare 
alia  naturale.  Piu  di  questo  fecero  alcuni  navi  e 
galere  bastanza  grande,  da  potar  capire  2  o  3  per- 
sone dentro,  e  queste  pendevano  sopra  corde  grosse 
in  modo  che  potevano  menarle  qua  e  la ;  e  cosi 
formavano  combattimenti  navali,  dando  spesso  fuo- 
co  alii  piccoli  canonetti  che  havevano  gli  huomini 
ch'  erano  dentro.  Ma  questo  era  un  si  malfatto 
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There  wanted  not  Christians  turned  Turks  ap- 
pearing daily  to  be  circumcised  with  the  others. 
And,  in  this  manner,  no  less  than  between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons  were  every  day  circum- 
cised ;  and,  during  that  work,  the  sports  began, 
which  were  of  young  men  dancing  in  the  habits 
of  women,  with  a  thousand  jack-pudding  tricks, 
puppet-shows,  and  all  those  obscene  representa- 
tions you  have  often  seen  in  Constantinople.  For 
all  persons  that  could  do  any  thing  extraordinary, 
as  dance,  wrestle,  carry  vast  weights,  or  perform 
any  novelty,  came  there  at  that  time ;  and  what 
really  seemed  great,  in  the  same  great  square,  and 
at  the  same  time,  were  performed  divers  sorts  of 
entertainments,  as  rope-dancing  in  several  man- 
ners ;  and  also  many  companies  dancing  on  the 
ground  in  different  habits,  some  in  Persian  habits, 
in  their  way,  others  Indian,  some  Turkish,  with 
other  masquerades  in  great  variety. 

Besides  all  these,  in  divers  places,  they  had  a 
sort  of  farces  acted  with  several  filthy  dialogues, 
and  all  kinds  of  obscenity  acted  most  naturally. 
And  also  they  contrived  certain  ships  or  galleys 
of  sufficient  bigness  to  contain  two  or  three  per- 
sons within,  which  they  suspended  from  large 
ropes,  so  as  they  might  turn  them  several  ways, 
whereby  they  formed  a  kind  of  sea-fight,  often 
firing  the  little  cannons  they  had  within  ;  but  this 
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sporco  e  redicolo  disegno,  che  peggio  non  poteva 
essere. 

"  Finite  il  giorno  in  questa  maniera,  doppo  un' 
hora  o  due  di  respiro,  cominciando  1'  oscuro  della 
notte,  davano  principio  all'  fuochi  artificiali: 
essendo  formate  tutte  le  lampade  in  superbissima 
maniera,  et  intorno  della  piazza  v'era  un  numero 
infinite  di  questi  Arabi  massalagini  con  loro  fuo- 
chi in  mano,  che  questi  pure  facevano  un  belve- 
dere. 

"  Posto  tutto  in  ordine,  cominciavano  ad  ac- 
cender  le  machine  che  furono  sempre  assai,  e  delle 
volte  passava  piu  di  20 '  diversi  che  brugiarono  in 
una  notte.  Oltre  di  questo  erano  anche  huomini 
in  diversi  parti  che  lasciavano  andare  per  aria 
delle  rochette  in  una  infinita,  e  grossissimi.  E 
cosi  durava  la  festa  delli  fuochi  sino  a  mezza 
notte. 

"  Non  posso  particolarizare  questi  Fuochi,  perche 
sarebbero  in  gran  numero.  Ma  d'uno  che  a  me 
pareva  estraordinario,  non  posso  che  fame  men- 
tione  ;  quale,  benche  fosse  simplice,  era  pero  piu 
di  stupore,  che  d'  arte.  Era  fatto  in  terra,  e  dan- 
dogli  fuoco,  vomitava  fuori  quantita'di  scintille  a 
foggia  del  rochetta  ;  ma  la  massa  non  si  menava 
mai,  ma  stav  asempre  firma  in  terra,  d'  onde,  come 
dico,  vomitando  quel  fuoco  che  quasi  faceva  tre- 
mar  la  terra,  col'  rumore  e  tuono,  e  coll'  horrore 
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contrivance  was  in  the  design  of  it  so  deformed 
and  ridiculous  that  worse  could  not  have  been 
made. 

After  the  work  of  the  day  was  dene  in  this 
manner,  and  a  breathing-time  of  an  hour  or  two 
past,  and  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  fire- works 
began  to  play ;  all  the  lamps  were  put  in  their 
places  in  manner  most  glorious ;  and  round  the 
square  stood  an  infinite  number  of  the  Arab  fire- 
carriers  ;  with  their  grates  lighted  in  their  hands ; 
and  that  in  reality  was  a  fine  appearance. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  they  began  to 
give  fire  to  the  machines,  which  were  always  in 
abundance ;  there  being  no  less  than  twenty  or 
more  discharged  every  night,  and,  besides  these, 
men  were  placed  about  in  the  square,  who  sent 
up  into  the  air  rockets  without  number,  and  of 
largest  size.  And,  in  this  manner,  the  entertain- 
ment of  fire- works  lasted  till  near  midnight. 

These  fire-works  were  of  so  many  kinds,  I  can- 
not describe  them  all  particularly ;  but  one,  which 
to  me  seemed  most  extraordinary,  I  must  take 
notice  of;  and  that,  plain  and  simple  as  it  was, 
had  more  of  astonishment  than  art ;  it  was  set  in 
the  ground,  and,  being  fired,  vomited  up  a  world 
of  sparkling  stuff,  like  to  the  trains  of  the  rockets, 
but  the  body  of  it  stirred  not,  being  fixed  in  the 
earth ;  but,  as  I  said,  from  thence  vomited  up  such 
fire,  as  made  the  very  earth  as  it  were  tremble, 
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di  fuoco,  rendeva  una  vista  pm  tosto  spaventevole 
che  dilettevole  a  spettatori.  Ma  questo,  pur  che 
c'andavo  spesso,  non  me  era  riuscito  pero  di 
vederlo  piu  di  2  volte,  facendolo  raramente,  e  non 
senza  particolar'  ordine. 

"  Altro  di  strano  fuora  di  questo  non  tralascio 
di  dirvi,  d'  una  sorte  di  rochetta,  che  lasciavano ; 
le  quali  non  facevano  quella  coda,  o  crine,  che 
haveva  gl1  altri,  ma  solo  tanto  che  bastava  a  non 
perder  di  issi  la  vista ;  e  con  tutto  cio  montavano 
piu  alto  di  gli  altri,  e  con  piu  forza ;  e  doppo  la 
bota  che  ancora  era  grande,  lasciavano  molte  stelle 
e  fochetti  per  aria. 

"  Gli  astanti  potete  ben'  credere  ch'  erano  assai, 
chi  a  piedi,  e  chi  a  cavallo,  e  per  gl'  ultimi  vi 
lascio  pensare  che  potevano  havere  poco  riposo, 
giache  li  cavalli  dandosi  un'  sopra  1'  altro  in  cento 
maniere,  facendo  una  confusione  terribile.  E  si 
puo  dire  se  mai  e  stato  un  ballo  di  cavalli  nobili 
era  quella  volta,  giache  nelT  istesso  tempo  si  vede- 
vano  non  so  quante  millaia  che  facendo  ogn'  uno 
a  modo  suo  senza  haver'  minimo  respetto  a  chi  le 
doveva  governare.  Ma,  per  dirvi  il  giusto  di 
questo  godeva  poco,  giache  piu  volte  quantumque 
procurano  al  possibile  d'  haver  un  cavallo  mite ; 
mi  toccava  nondimeno  esser  nell'  ballo,  e  non  con 
poco  risigo,  onde  non  hebbi  tanto  gusto  di  questa 
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with  such  a  roaring  and  noise,  and  with  such  hor- 
ror from  the  fire,  as  with  the  appearance  rather 
dreaded  than  delighted  the  spectators  ;  but  though 
I  went  often,  it  was  not  my  chance  to  see  this 
above  twice  ;  for  they  used  it  seldom,  and  then  not 
without  express  orders. 

There  was  another  strange  thing,  which  I  shall 
not  omit  to  tell  you,  being  a  sort  of  rocket  sent  up 
without  such  tail  or  train  that  others  had,  but 
only  so  much  as  served  just  to  keep  sight  of  them ; 
yet  they  mounted  higher  than  the  others,  and  with 
greater  force ;  and  after  the  bounce,  which  was 
also  very  loud,  they  scattered  abundance  of  stars, 
and  little  fires  in  the  air.* 

You  may  imagine  here  wanted  no  spectators 
some  on  foot,  and  others  on  horseback  ;  as  for  the' 
latter,  I  refer  to  your  own  thoughts,  how  far  they 
were  from  being  at  ease,  while  the  horses  flung 
one  over  another  a  hundred  several  ways,  in  ter- 
rible disorder.  And  I  can  affirm,  there  never  was 
such  a  dance  of  brave  horses  seen  as  at  that  place  ; 
for,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  you  might  observe, 
I  know  not  how  many  thousand  of  them,  every  one 
acting  after  his  own  caprice,  without  any  the  least 
regard  to  those  that  pretended  to  govern  them. 

*  [[These  were  discharged  out  of  mortar  pieces ;  which  then 
being  a  new  thing,  or  out  of  this  gentleman's  way  to  under- 
stand, he  writes  it  as  a  wonder.U  Note  in  the  first  Edition. 
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parte,  se  non  doppo  haver   trovato  il   modo 
lasciar'  il  cavallo  a  buona  distanza. 


"  Vi  doveva  dire  al'  principio,  che  questo  qua- 
dro,  dove  giuochavano,  era  sempre  circondato  da 
giannizeri  con  le  loro  mitre  in  testa,  e  pastorali 
nelle  mani,  che  non  lasciavano  d'  accostar  troppo 
la  folia  della  gente,  che  mai  non  mancava ;  et  an- 
cora  per  remediare  alle  teste  rotte,  che  sarebbero 
state,  se  tutto  il  governo  fusse  restato  a  loro,  era- 
no  ordinati  circa  cento  huomini  vestiti  tutti  de 
cuoio,  con  una  beretta  giusto  alia  foggia  deUa 
mitre  de'  nostri  vescovi,  la  quale  era  adornata  con 
diversi  sonagli  che  sopra  erano  attaccate,  havendo 
anche  ciascheduno  in  mano  un  utro  (detto  in  Tur- 
chesco,  tulum)  quale,  come  pure  tutto  il  loro 
habito,  era  unto  d'  oglio  ;  e  pur  capo  di  questi 
havevano  messo  un  corpo  piu  rediculo  che  mai  se 
possa  vedere ;  essendo  di  statura  altissima,  e  di 
modo  grosso,  e  con  certa  pancia,  che  il  vederlo 
bastava  a  cavar  riso  da  un  sasso.  Costui  vestito 
di  rosso,  come  un  cardinale,  comandava  sopra 
quella  truppa  nera,  e  dove  vedeva  il  popolo  pre- 
mer'  piu,  mandava  una  squadra  che  subito  face- 
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And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  small  joy  in  this 
diversion  ;  and,  however  we  endeavoured  all  that 
was  possible  to  procure  horses  that  were  tempe- 
rate, yet  I  could  not  help  making  one  in  the 
dance,  and  that  not  without  much  hazard,  which 
not  a  little  retrenched  my  enjoyments,  till  I  found 
out  the  way  to  leave  my  horse  at  a  good  distance 
from  me. 

I  should  have  told  you  at  first,  that  the  square, 
where  these  sports  were  acted,  was  always  sur- 
rounded with  janizaries,  having  their  caps  on 
their  heads,  and  staves  of  correction  in  their 
hands ;  and  these  ceased  not  to  lay  on  upon  the 
press  of  people,  which  was  never  wanting.  But 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  heads,  which  had  been 
plenty,  if  all  had  been  left  to  their  discretion, 
there  was  an  ordinance  of  about  one  hundred  men 
dressed  all  in  leather,  with  caps  just  like  our 
bishops  mitres,  and  those  set  off  with  divers  little 
bells  made  fast  to  the  tops  of  them ;  and  each  of 
them  had  in  his  hand  a  boraccio-skin  (called  in 
Turkish,  tulum)  which,  as  well  as  their  garments, 
were  all  anointed  with  oil ;  and  for  captain  of  these 
they  found  out  a  figure  the  most  ridiculous  that 
ever  was  seen,  being  exceeding  tall,  and  very  fat, 
with  a  paunch  as  the  very  sight  of  him  would 
make  a  stone  laugh.  This  fellow  was  dressed  in 
red  like  a  cardinal,  and  commanded  the  black 
regiment,  and  where  he  saw  the  people  press 
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vano  luogho,  perche  sempre  menavano  i  lori  utri, 
che,  dove  toccava,  lasciava  un  segno,  e  guastava 
la  robba. 

"  Di  questa  maniera  furono  celebrate  le  feste 
della  circoncisione  per  lo  spatio  di  15  giorni  con 
poco  varieta;  facendo  per  la  piu  parte  le  mede- 
sime  cose.  E  spinte  che  erano,  succede  il  santo 
giorno  di  Merlut,  overo  la  festa  per  la  nascita  del 
profeta  Mahomet.  Dove  habbiamo  visto  il  G. 
Sigr.  et  il  principe  andar'  alia  moschea  con  molta 
solennita ;  pero  con  la  sua  gente  di  serraglio  senza 
che  nessuno  altro  si  mescolasse,  e  quella  sera  il 
poveretto  perse  il  prepittio.  Ma  non  (come  dicono) 
senza  grandissima  repugnanza  ;  il  padre  tenendolo 
per  forza  mentre  si  fece  il  sacramento. 


"  Chi  sa  ?  forse  il  poveretto  haveva  qualche  in- 
stinto  divino  al'  Christianesmo  che  lo  fece  fare 
questa  resistenza.  Si  puol'  credere  che  sarebbe 
stato  piu  facilmente  contentato  alia  ceremonia  del 
nostro  santissimo  battessimo.  Voglia  Iddio  che 
quando  sara  per  regnare,  si  recordi  di  questa  vi- 
olenza,  e  che  non  permette  che  piu  sene  faccia  a 
nessuno  ;  et  allhora  i  nostri  padri  e  frati  potranno 
sperare  un  meglior  raccolta  di  quella  che  trovano 
fra  questa  seta. 

"  Ma  piano.     Vi  devo  demandare  perdono  per 
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most,  he  dispatched  a  squadron  that  soon  made 
room  enough ;  for  they  always  laid  about  them 
with  their  .skins,  which  never  touched  but  left  a 
print  and  spoiled  the  clothes. 

In  this  manner  continued  the  celebration  of  the 
festivals  of  the  circumcision  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days,  with  little  variety,  doing,  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  came  on  the  holy- 
day  of  Merlut,  or  festival  for  the  birth  of  the  pro- 
phet Mahomet.  On  that  we  had  the  sight  of  the 
grand  signer,  and  the  princes,  proceeding  to  the 
mosque  with  great  solemnity,  being  attended  with 
the  folks  of  the  seraglio  only,  without  any  others 
being  concerned ;  and  that  evening  the  poor  infant 
was  circumcised,  but  (as  they  said)  not  without 
utmost  repugnance ;  the  father  holding  it  by  force 
during  the  operation. 

Who  knows,  but  this  infant  may  have  some 
holy  instinct  towards  Christianity,  which  made 
him  strive  so ;  one  may  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  more  easily  reconciled  to  the  ceremonies  of  our 
most  holy  baptism.  God  grant  that  when  he  comes 
to  reign,  he  may  remember  this  ill  usage,  and  not 
permit  it  to  be  done  to  any  others.  And  then  our 
papas  and  friars  may  hope  for  a  better  harvest 
out  of  this  sect  than  they  find  at  present. 

But  hold.     I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  having 
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haver  ommesso  dirvi  della  solenne  cavalcata  che 
se  fatta  2  giorni  prima  della  circoncisione,  ad 
honore  del  principe,  conducendolo  tutto  la  gente 
della  corte  per  buona  parte  della  citta  al  serraglio, 
con  tutta  la  pompa  imaginabile  ;  essendo  ivi  pure 
il  vizir,  e  tutti  li  bashani,  quasi  che  non  mancava 
altro  che  la  persona  del  G.  Sig1'. 

"  II  poveretto  era  talmente  adornato  da  gioie, 
et  altri  superbi  fornimenti,  da  quali  era  coperta  di 
modo  che  se  perdeva,  et  apena  se  poteva  vedere  il 
suo  musino  fra  tanto  splendore.  Poco  avanti  la 
sua  persona  erano  portati  molti  (nacul  si  chiamano 
in  Turchesca)  di  quell'  coglionarie  fatti  di  fiori,  di 
cera  et  oro  cantarino  •  che  havete  visto  portare 
avanti  le  spose,  e  sono  grandi  o  piccoli  conforme 
alia  spesa  che  contentano  fare.  Da  questi  duo, 
erano  molti  di  statura  mediocre,  essendo  portabile, 
che  da  uno,  che  da  duo,  et  altri  de  4  huomini,  le 
quali  passando  facevano  una  bellissima  vista.  Et 
dietro  di  questi  erano  poi  duo  fatti  di  stravagante 
altezza,  e  molto  grande,  essendo  pichi  27.  di  al- 
tezza.  Questi  duo  erano  portati  delli  schiavi  che 
furono  in  numero  piu  di  250,  con  alcuni  grandi 
travi  che  passavano  di  sotto,  e  col'  fischio  si  regu- 
levano  nel  alzare  o  abbassare,  come  si  governava 
nelle  galere,  essendosi  posti  sopra  la  machina  certi 
comiti  a  tal  effetto;  et  ancora  per  reggerla 
accioche  non  cascasse  da  nessuna  banda,  haveva 
sarsi  .verso  la  cima,  et  erano  tenuti  in  inano  da 
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omitted  to  tell  you  of  a  most  solemn  cavalcade, 
two  days  before  the  day  of  the  circumcision,  in 
honour  of  the  prince ;  all  the  whole  court  con- 
ducting him  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
to  the  seraglio  with  all  the  glory  imaginable,  there 
being  the  vizier  and  all  the  bashas  ;  so  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  grand  signer's  person. 

The  little  infant  was  so  set  out  with  jewels  and 
other  rich  ornaments,  that  it  was  quite  covered 
with  them,  so  as  to  be  lost ;  and  through  so  much 
splendour  one  could  scarce  discern  its  little  coun- 
tenance. A  little  before  its  person  they  carried 
several  of  those  (nacul  they  are  called  in  Turkish) 
dressed  up  trumpery,  made  with  wax  flowers,  and 
rattling  brass,  which  you  have  seen  carried  before 
brides  at  weddings,  and  are  larger  or  lesser  ac- 
cording to  the  charge  they  are  willing  to  allow. 
Of  these  in  pairs  many  were  of  moderate  size,  be- 
ing borne  by  one,  some  by  two,  and  others  by  four 
men  to  each,  which,  passing  along,  made  a  very 
pleasant  view.  Behind  these  came  two  vast  ones 
of  extravagant  height,  no  less  than  eighteen  yards: 
these  were  carried  by  slaves  in  number  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  with  help  of  certain  beams  that 
passed  through  underneath.  These  carriers  were 
managed  with  a  whistle  so  as  to  raise  or  let  sink 
the  burthen  as  they  manage  in  galleys ;  there  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  machine  certain  boatswains 
or  that  very  purpose.  And  also  for  surer  conduct 
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altri  galeotti ;  poi  phi  sotto,  dove  potevano  arrivar 
con  legni,  havevano  attaccati  4  di  quest!  che  a 
guisa  di  sarsi,*  erano  portati,  o  tenuti  dell'  istessi 
galeotti.    Et  ogni  volta  che  si  firmava  la  machina, 
appogiavano  questi  legni  in  terra  per  reggerlo.    E 
giache  queste  machine  erano  si  alte,  e  dovendo 
passare  per  la  citta,  havevano  provisto   qualche 
giorni  prima  ogni  cosa  per  buttar  giu  tutto,  quello 
che  potesse  ostare  al'  passare  d'  essi.     Ne  contend 
di  questa  diligenzi  dubitando  che  forse  trovarebbe 
impedimento,   accio   non    di    fermassero    troppo, 
fecero  marchiare  appresso  d'  essi  un  capo  maestro 
di   marangoni   con   una   truppa   di  50  massoni, 
ciascheduno   delli  quale  era  provisto  di  rnanare, 
sege,  martelli  grossi,  et  altri  stromenti  necessarii, 
per  buttar  giu  tutto  quello  che  era  di  apparenza  a 
dare  minimo  fastidio  ad  essi.     E  cio  fecero  in  piu 
luoghi  con  una  ammirabil  prestezza,  saltando  su, 
e  buttando  a  basso  quel  che  a  loro  pareva,  senza 
consigliare  il  padrone,  o  pure  dirli  con  licentia. 

*  £The  Italian  word,  which  the  honourable  author  of  this 
work  has  left  untranslated,  is  here,  in  the  Italian,  sarsi. 
Now  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  such  word  in  the  Italian 
language.  I  have  not  the  original  MS.  of  this  letter  by  me  ; 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  word,  there,  was  sarte;  which 
signifies  ropes,  or  cordage  for  ships,  and  particularly  the 
shrouds  which  keep  the  mast  steady.  And  what  confirms 
in  great  measure  my  conjecture,  is  a  print  of  this  nacul,  or 
pageant,  which  I  found  whilst  I  was  looking  over  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut's  History  of  the  Turks,  vol.  ii.  For  in  that  there  are 
six  ropes,  three  on  one  side,  and  three  on  tha  other,  fixed 
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of  this,  so  as  it  might  not  fall  any  way,  they  had 
*.  .  .  near  the  summit,  which  were  held  by  other 
slaves  ;  and  underneath,  where  they  might  fix 
long  staves,  four  of  them  were  applied,  which  ns 
the  * .  .  ,  .  were  also  carried  or  held  by  the  same 
slaves.  And  whenever  the  machine  rested,  those 
were  pitched  on  the  ground  to  stay  it.  And  these 
being  so  very  tall,  and  to  pass  through  great  part 
of  the  city,  for  some  days  before  they  had  made 
provision  by  beating  down  all  things  that  might 
obstruct  their  passage.  And  yet,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  this  provision,  and  suspecting  some  im- 
pediment might  happen,  and  to  prevent  all  delay, 
they  had,  marching  near,  a  master  carpenter  with 
a  troop  of  fifty  workmen,  every  one  provided  with 
his  adze,  saw,  sledge,  and  other  necessary  tools 
for  battering  down  all  things  that  but  seemed  to 
be  in  the  way  ;  and  they  did  as  much  in  several 
places,  with  a  wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  up, 
and  then  beating  down  as  they  pleased,  without 
consulting  any  owner,  or  so  much  as  saying  "  By 
your  leave,  sir." 

near  the  summit  of  the  pageant,  and  hanging  down  from 
thence  low  enough  for  slaves  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  so 
keep  it  steady.  A  little  below  these  were  four  long  staves, 
two  on  each  side  opposite  to  each  other,  with  holes  bored 
through  one  end  of  them,  which  turned  upon  pins  that  were 
fixed  horizontally  to  the  pageant.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
also  were  held  by  slaves  ;  and,  when  the  machine  rested,  those 
ends  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  supported  it  like  so  many 
props  J  Note  in  the  first  Edition. 
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"  In  questa  maniera  fu  condotto  il  principe  al 
serraglio,  e  mettendo  queste  due  machine  avanti  il 
kiosk,  P  altre  piccole  portate  dentro  ;  e  cosi  fatta, 
come  primo  ho  detto,  la  circoncisione,  fu  finita 
questa  festa. 

"  Nor  speravamo  d'  obtener'  audienza,  e  finir' 
li  fatti  nostri ;  ma  il  diavolo  non  volsi  cosi.  Egli 
haveva  altro  in  testa,  e  per  dilettare  il  suo  popolo 
eletto,  rnachinava  nove  feste,  e  non  senza  ragione; 
perche  havendo  offesa  la  dea  Venere,  peccando 
(come  debbiamo  credere  noi  Christiani  all'  opposi- 
tione  di  circoncisi  Turchi  e  Giudei)  col'  smembrar' 
il  cotale,  voleva  placarla  col'  celebrar'  li  santissimi 
suoi  riti  del  maritagio.  E  cosi  passando  nel  men- 
tre  qualche  giorni  necessarii  pur  gP  apparechi,  di 
nuovo  cominciavano  altri  giuochi  che  vi  diro 
adesso. 

"  Apparechiata  che  fu  la  casa  di  Musaip  Cog- 
lioglu,  quale  era  per  sposar'  la  figlia  del  G.  Sigr. 
cominciavano  queste  feste,  la  maggior  parte  della 
cjuale  furono  celebrate  in  casa  fra  le  donne.  Ma  di 
fuora  via,  non  cominciarono  niente  se  non  doppo 
kendi,  dove  facevano  tutti  quelli  giuochi  e  balli 
che  avanti  il  serraglio  havevano  fatto  prima.  So- 
lamente  in  materia  di  ballar'  su  la  corda  facevano 
molto  meglio  d'  avanti ;  e  veramente  si  viddero 
cose  degne  di  maraviglio. 

"  Ma  per  non  fermarmi  troppo  in  descriverli,  vi 
diro  solo  che  ho  visto  un  huomo  montar  su  la 
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In  this  manner  the  prince  was  conveyed  to  the 
seraglio,  and,  placing  the  two  great  machines  be- 
fore the  kiosque  (or  house  of  pleasure),  the  lesser 
were  carried  in.  So  having  dispatched  the  cir- 
cumcision, as  I  have  before  related,  this  festival 
was  at  an  end. 

We  hoped  now  to  obtain  audience,  and  dispatch 
all  our  affairs ;  but  the  devil  was  of  another  mind, 
and  had  other  matters  in  hand  for  the  solace  of 
his  elect,  and  so  contrived  new  festivals',  and  not 
without  cause ;  for  having  offended  the  goddess 
Venus,  sinning  (as  we  account,  that  are  Christians, 
in  opposition  to  the  circumcised  Jews  and  Turks) 
by  a  mutilation  of  that  same,  was  resolved  to 
appease  her  by  celebrating  her  most  sacred  rites 
of  marriage.  And  so,  after  a  few  days  respite,  as 
were  necessary  for  the  preparations,  new  sports 
began,  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

When  the  house  of  Musaip  Coglioglu  was  pre- 
pared, who  was  to  marry  the  grand  signer's 
daughter,  this  festival  began  ;  whereof  the  great- 
est part  was  transacted  within  doors  among  the 
women ;  but,  without,  nothing  appeared  till  after 
kendi  (or  hour  of  three),  and  then  all  the  plays 
and  dances  as  had  been  before  the  seraglio,  were 
acted  over  again ;  only  the  business  of  rope- 
dancing  was  much  better  than  before  ;  and  really 
we  saw  there  things  done  worthy  of  wonder. 

But  that  I  may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  de- 
scriptions, I  shall  only  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  man 
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corda  con  un  asino  vivo,  e  ben  grande,  su  le  spalle. 
Ma  questo  il  ballare  con  ragazzi  legati  su  la 
schena,  et  altri  giuochi  simili,  erano  cose  ordinarie. 
Ma  quello  che  a  me  parse  pin  stravagante,  era 
che  un  huomo  sopra  un  corda  ben  tesa,  et  assai 
alta,  tenendola  solamente  con  le  mani,  senza 
toccar  con  nessun  altra  parte  del  corpo,  girava 
attorno  la  corda  12  volte  senza  fermarsi,  e  con 
una  violenza,  che  credo  se  havesse  lasciato  le 
mani,  sarebbe  andato  per  aria  non  so  sia  dove, 
Di  piu  legavano  una  gran  corda  (overo  piu  atta- 
cate  assieme)  sopra  il  sum  mo  del  minare  di  Sultan 
Selim,  portando  1'  altro  capo  e  legatolo  nel  giar- 
dino  di  detto  Coglioglu ;  giu  di  questo  venivano 
ogni  giorno  2  o  3  di  questi  ciambashi ;  chi  legato 
per  il  piede,  chi  per  li  capelli  su  la  testa,  chi 
sonando  trombetta,  e  chi  tirando  pistolle,  secondo 
pareva  meglio  ad  ognuno,  per  piacer  al  G.  Sig. 
che  mostro  dilettarsi  piu  con  li  balli  di  corda, 
che  con  nessun  altro  giuoco.  La  distanza  dal 
summo  del  minare  sino  ad  altro  capo  della  corda, 
dove  era  legato  nel  giardino  suditto,  stimo  d'  esser 
tanta  quanta  della  casa  del  nostro  embr.  in  Pera 
sino  4  cantoni  dove  sta  il  residente  di  Genoa.  E 
la  forza  con  la  quale  queste  bestie  descendevano, 
era  tale  che  trovavano  grandissima  difficolta  di 
fermarsi  a  basso  senza  romper'  li  ossi. 
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mount  his  rope  with  a  live  ass,  and  no  small  one, 
upon  his  shoulders ;  but  that  of  dancing  with  a 
boy  at  their  backs,  and  such  like  tricks,  were 
ordinary.  But  what  to  me  seemed  very  extrava- 
gant, was  when  a  man,  hanging  at  a  rope  stretch- 
ed on  high,  and  holding  only  by  his  hands,  with- 
out touching  the  rope  with  any  other  part  of  his 
body,  turned  round  the  rope  at  least  twelve  times 
without  any  stay,  and  with  such  violence  that  I 
believe,  if  he  had  let  go  his  hold,  he  had  flown 
through  the  air  J  know  not  how  far  off.  And 
what  was  more,  they  fastened  a  large  rope  (or 
rather  more  than  one  spliced  together)  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  the 
other  end  was  made  fast  in  Coglioglu's  garden. 
And  every  day  one  or  two  came  down  this  rope, 
some  by  the  feet  tied,  some  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  some  sounding  trumpets,  and  others  firing 
pistols  after  their  own  fancy,  for  giving  most  de^ 
light  to  the  grand  signor,  who  showed  himself 
pleased  with  rope-dancing  more  than  with  any 
other  of  the  sports.  The  distance  between  the 
top  of  the  tower  and  the  garden,  where  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  was  fastened,  I  judge  to  be  as  far 
as  from  our  ambassador's  house  in  Pera  to  the 
four  corners  (viz.  as  from  the  Exchange  to  Paul's) 
where  the  resident  of  Genoa  lives.  These  fellows 
came  down  with  such  violence  that  it  was  found 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  stop  them  without  break- 
ing their  bones. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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"  La  piu  bella  era  che  doppo  d'  esser  restate 
queste  corde  distese  piu  giorni  esposte  al  sole  et 
alia  pioggia,  salta  capriccio  ad  un  di  quest!  di 
ligarsi  adosso  un  ragazzo  di  12  anni  per  battere 
il  tamburo  e  mentre  qui  sonava  la  trombetta.  Ve- 
nendo  appresso  il  serraglio  di  Coglioglu,  si  ruppe 
la  corda,  e  cade  in  terra.  Ma  la  sua  fortuna  volse 
che  non  cade  di  troppo  altezza,  et  anco  cased  sopra 
un  albero,  poi  sopra  1'estremita  delli  coppi  d'  una 
casa,  et  anco  doppo  sopra  un  disgratiato  Armeno 
a  quale  ruppe  la  spalla,  e  lo  ridusse  quasi  a  morte, 
senza  chi  egli  s'offendesse  troppo  ;  ma  pero  fu  le- 
vato  col  putto  pur  morto.  Ma  in  pochi  giorni, 
egli  si  rihebbe  per  non  haver  havuto  alcun'  osso 
rotto  ;  et  il  putto  haveva  solo  una  buona  ferita  nel 
mente.  E  pur  questo  il  G.  Sigr.  diede  mancia,  a  tutti 
tre  non  so  quante  aspre  il  giorno  in  vita.  Doppo 
questo  non  si  fece  piu  quel  giuoco ;  solo  torna- 
rono  a  legare  la  corda  nel  medesimo  minare  non 
pero  su  la  cima,  ina  appresso  la  seconda  galleria. 
E  sopra  di  questa,  benche  si  alta  e  lunga,  ho  visto 
piu  huomini  a  montare  e  scendere  ritto  a  piede 
andando  a  buon  passo. 


ft  Doppo  terminati  questi  giuochi,  si  fece  la  pro- 
cessione  della  dote,  et  altra.  Ma  prima  c'  ando  il 
presente  che  il  novizzo  raandava  alia  sposa,  quale 
era  accompagnato  del  teftardar  che  fu  compare, 
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The  best  of  all  was,  that  after  these  ropes  had 
been  stretched,  and  for  divers  days  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  rain  ;  a  fancy  sprang  in  one  of  these  fel- 
lows to  come  down  with  a  boy  tied  to  his  back, 
who  was  to  beat  a  drum  while  he  sounded  a 
trumpet;  and  being  come  near  Coglioglu's  se- 
raglio, the  rope  broke,  and  so  they  fell  to  the 
ground.  But  fortune  had  ordered  he  should  not 
fall  far,  but  in  the  first  place  to  light  upon  a  tree, 
and  then  upon  the  end  of  a  house,  and  after  that, 
upon  an  unlucky  Armenian,  whose  shoulder  was 
put  out,  and  there  lay  he  for  dead,  but  little  harm 
to  the  rope-dancer ;  yet  he  and  his  charge  the 
boy,  were  taken  up  as  dead ;  but  in  few  days, 
there  being  no  bones  broke,  he  came  to  himself 
again  ;  and  the  boy  had  only  a  lusty  wound  on 
his  chin.  For  this  accident  the  grand  signer  set- 
tled on  all  three  a  daily  maintenance  of  I  know 
not  how  many  aspers  for  life.  After  this,  they 
used  this  sport  no  more,  but  contrived  to  fasten 
the  rope  to  the  same  tower,  not  at  the  top,  but 
next  to  the  second  gallery ;  and  yet,  so  high  and 
long  as  the  rope  was,  I  saw  many  men  walk  up, 
and  come  down  afoot,  going  upright,  and  at  a 
good  rate. 

When  these  entertainments  were  over,  they 
made  the  procession  of  the  dowry,  and  also  ano- 
ther ;  but  first  went  that  of  the  present  which  the 
bridegroom  made  to  his  mistress.  This  was  at- 

s2 
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con  un  grandissimo  allai  d'  altri  gran  personaggi. 
Ma  il  vizir  co'  gl'  altri  bashani  del  banco  non 
c'  era. 

"  Questo  presente  consisteva  di  non  so  quanti 
muli  carricati  di  confectionarie,  et  poi  non  so 
quanti  altri  di  diversi  lavori  di  zuccaro,  formati  in 
tutte  le  maniere  immaginabile ;  come  di  represen- 
tare  elefanti,  cameli,  leoni,  e  mille  altri  specie  d' 
animali;  come  anco  di  giardini  con  alberi  pieni 
di  frutti,  tutti  di  zuccaro.  E  per  dir  il  vero,  se 
bene  nella  superstitione  Turchesca  viene  prohibito 
il  far  ogni  sorte  di  figura  o  representatione,  posso 
pero  credere  chi  di  tutto  questo  non  fecero  alcun 
peccato,  giache  le  figure  erano  si  rozze  e  malfatti 

0 

che  1'  intentione  del  maestro  era  poco  volte  incon- 
trata. 

"  Doppo  di  questi  andavano  mold  aga  in  piede 
portando  ciascheduno  nelle  braccie,  certi  panni  di 
rasi,  robba  d'  oro,  e  simili  pur  vesti ;  e  questi  con- 
sistevano  credo  di  120  persone  portando  5  o  6 
vesti  almeno  per  huomo.  E  doppo  di  questi  veni- 
vano  le  gioie  tutte  portate  aperte  in  mostro  al 
mondo ;  la  valuta  dalle  quale  era  piu  di  500,000 
dollari  leoni.  E  doppo  tutto  era  teftardar  basha 
che  come  compare  portava  il  presente  alia  sposa. 

,  x^vy'-'**v.~  }.    •    . 

"  Fra  li  presenti  doveva  dirvi  di  12  carozze  di 
schiavi,  e  qualche  20  eunuchi  che  fra  li  altri  erano 
ancora  presentati.  Pochi  giorni  doppo,  menarono 
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tended  by  the  teftardar,  who  was  the  father,  and 
a  mighty  train  of  great  men  ;  but  the  vizier,  or  any 
bashas  of  the  council,  were  not  there. 

This  present  consisted  of  I  know  not  how  many 
mules  loaden  with  sweet-meats,  and  as  many 
others  charged  with  several  sorts  of  sugar-works, 
made  up  in  all  shapes  imaginable,  as  to  represent 
elephants,  camels,  lions,  and  a  thousand  other  ani- 
mals ;  there  were  also  gardens  with  trees  full  of 
fruit,  all  made  of  sugar.  And  to  say  truth,  if,  in 
the  Turkish  religion,  it  had  been  prohibited  to 
make  any  image  or  the  likeness  of  any  things  I 
should  yet  believe  that,  in  all  this,  they  were  guilty 
of  no  sin ;  for  the  figures  were  so  rude  and  ill- 
contrived,  that  the  design  of  the  artist  was  sel- 
dom discovered. 

Then  came  several  agas  afoot,  each  of  them 
carrying  in  his  arms  pieces  of  satin  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  like,  for  vests ;  and  these  I  believe 
were  in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
carrying  each  five  or  six  vests  apiece,  at  least. 
Then  came  on  the  jewels,  carried  open,  and  showed 
to  all  people,  the  value  of  which  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand  lion  dollars;  and  after  all  came 
the  teftardar  basha,  who,  as  father,  conducted  the 
presents  to  the  bride. 

Among  the  presents  I  must  not  omit  to  tell 
you  of  twelve  coaches  full  of  slaves,  and  about 
twenty  eunuchs,  which,  with  the  rest,  were  also 
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la  sposa  in  casa  del  marito ;  e  cio  fecero  con  gran- 
dissima  pompa,  essendovi  presente  il  Vizir  Azem 
con  tutti  li  grandi  e  loro  corte.  Avanti  la  sposa 
era  portata  la  nacul  in  istessa  maniera  che  erano 
avanti  il  principe,  quando  fece  la  sua  processione 
prima  che  fosse  circonciso,  che  percio  non  occurre 
di  discriverlo  novamente.  La  sposa  fu  condotta 
in  carozza  da  sei  ;  li  fornirnenti  di  cavalli  erano 
superbissimi,  e  la  carozza  era  tutta  fatta  di  piastere 
d'  argento.  Avanti  la  carozza  andavano  molti 
eunuchi,  e  due  ancora  per  banda.  Era  sequitata 
da  piu  da  30  carozze,  che  dicono  fosser'  tutte  sue 
schiavi,  havendo  anche  ogni  carozza  2  eunuchi 
d'avanti,  et  uno  per  fianco. 

"  E  cosi  fini  la  processione,  essendo  stati  pur  re- 
troguardia  qualche  denzine  di  cameli  con  i  musici, 
e  loro  stromenti,  di  strepito  che  fecero  rumore  bas- 
tante  per  stornare  il  mondo.  Poco  doppo  passa- 
rono  molte  altre  carozze  con  dame  di  dentro  (come 
si  crede)  et  eunuchi  di  fuora.  Et  in  quelli  dicesi 
fosse  la  regina  madre,  e  loro  grandi  della  corte, 
che  andavano  a  veder  la  sposa  in  casa. 

"  Adesso  vedo  haver'  tralasciato  dirvi  fra  le 
ditte  due  processione,  un  altra  che  fu  quella  della 
dote  che  il  G.  Sigr-  dava  alia  sua  figlia,  la  quale 
consisteva  di  qualche  centinaia  di  muli  carriche 
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presented.  A  few  days  after,  they  carried  the 
bride  to  the  house  of  her  husband ;  and  this  was 
done  with  the  greatest  pomp,  there  being  present 
the  grand  vizier  and  all  the  grandees  with  their 
attendance.  Before  the  bride  went  the  nacul, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  borne  before 
the  prince  at  the  procession  of  him  before  his  cir- 
cumcision, so  I  need  not  make  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  bride  was  conveyed  in  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  the  furniture  and  harness 
of  the  horses  were  most  sumptuous,  and  the  coach 
was  all  of  silver  plates.  Before  the  coach  went 
many  eunuchs,  and  two  on  each  side ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  thirty  coaches,  which  they  say  contained 
all  her  slaves  ;  those  had  also,  before  each,  two 
eunuchs,  and  one  on  each  side. 

So  ended  the  procession,  there  following,  by  way 
of  a  rear  guard,  divers  dozens  of  camels  loaden 
with  musicians  and  their  instruments  of  noise, 
that  sounded  loud  enough  to  deafen  all  mankind. 
A  little  while  after  followed  divers  other  coaches 
filled  (as  was  guessed)  with  ladies,  having  eunuchs 
without ;  and  here,  as  they  said,  was  the  queen 
mother  and  her  court,  who  went  to  visit  the 
bride  in  her  house. 

Here  I  find  I  have  omitted,  among  these  two 
processions,  to  tell  you  of  another,  which  was  of 
the  portion  which  the  grand  signer  gave  to  his 
daughter.  It  consisted  of  some  hundreds  of  mules 
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di  masseritie  di  casa,  con  grandissima  quantita  di 
gioie  ricci  nella  medesima  maniera  nella  quale  si 
fece  la  robba  presentata.  Ma  era  di  molto  phi  di 
valore,  dicono  per  il  doppio.  Et  ancora  hebbe 
molte  carozze  di  schiavi  e  loro  eunuchi,  tutti 
accompagnati  dal  vizir  et  altri  grandi  della 
corte. 

"  Adesso  mi  pare  d'haver  finite  la  festa  che 
spesso  maldicevamo  per  essere  state  quelle  la 
causa  della  tardanza  nostra  :  ma  voi  altri  Pollachi, 
se  non  foste  un  man  di  bestie,  dovevate  lodar  Id- 
dio  pur  la  buona  conjunctura,  giache  qual  meglior 
occasione  potevate  desiderare  di  rihavervi  a  pig- 
liar  di  nuovo  Kaminetz  con  sciacciare  a  fatto  li 
Turchi  da  quella  parte  che  quel  tempo  dove  il  G. 
Sigr-  e  tutti  i  ministri  grandi  di  quest"  imperio 
erano  impiegati  in  queste  coglionarie  ?  Ma  vi  ho 
detto  che  cosa  siate,  il  che  non  credo  che  negarete 
per  haver  perso  si  buona  congiuntura  che  non  ha- 
verete  per  molti  anni.  Ma  di  gia  vi  doverete  pre- 
parare  pur  resistenza  all'  unita  forza  di  tutta 
Turchia. 

Non  voglio  finir  questa  letterina  senza  avisarvi, 
che  tra  li  nostri  maggior  patimenti,  s'  aggiongeva 
il  peggiore,  che  era  la  peste.  La  quale,  travag- 
liando  fieramente  tutta  la  citta,  obligo  sua  Eccel- 
lenza,  doppo  50  giorni  della  nostra  venuta  qui,  a 
retirarsi  con  tutta  la  corte  nel  villagio  di  Cara 
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laden  with  house-furniture,  and  then  a  world  of 
jewels  of  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
presents  were  conveyed ;  but  these  were  of  much 
greater  value,  they  say  double  at  least.  And 
here  also  were  divers  coaches  full  of  slaves,  and 
their  eunuchs,  the  vizier  and  all  the  grandees  of 
the  court  attending. 

I  think  now  I  am  come  to  an  end  of  these  festi- 
vals, which  we  have  often   cursed  as  being  the 
cause  of  our  stay  here.     But  for  you  Polanders,  if 
ye  had  any  more  wit  than  the  brutes,  you  should 
have  praised  God  for  this  happy  conjuncture  ;  for 
what  fairer  opportunity  could  you  have  desired  to 
proffer  itself  for  your  recovery  of  Caminiec,  and 
driving  the   Turks  out  of  those  countries,  than 
this  time    when  the   grand   signor,   and    all   the 
great  officers  of  the  empire,   were  so  busily  em- 
ployed about  this  trumpery  ?  But  I  have  told  you 
what  you  are,  and  I  scarce  think  you  will  contra- 
dict me,  having  lost  so  good  an  opportunity,  which 
you  may  not  have  again  in  many  years  ;  but  now 
it  is  the  work  to  prepare  yourselves  to  resist  the 
united  force  of  all  Turkey. 

I  shall  not  conclude  this  petit  letter  with- 
out acquainting  you,  that  among  the  rest  of  our 
great  mortifications,  one  greater  arrived,  which 
was  the  plague.  For  that,  marching  fiercely 
through  alT  the  city,  obliged  his  excellency,  after 
fifty  days  from  our  first  coming,  to  remove  with 
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Agate.  E  d'  hide,  quasi  come  si  perseguitasse,  lo 
sciaccio  fuori  nelle  prate  dove  stavamo  nelle  padi- 
glione. 

A  me  tocco  d'  esser  sempre  nella  citta,  che  ve- 
ramente  non  poteva  sfugire  per  una  cosa  o  per 
altra,  pero  me  si  dava  sempre  prattica,  e  per  piu 
parte  andavo  a  cenna  di  sua  Eccellenza. 


Questo  Signore  (che  la  gente  di  questo  paese 
cosi  chiama  la  peste,  anzi  voglino  che  tale  era) 
quantumque  furioso,  e  noi  pure  in  numero  di 
passa  V20  persone,  giache  noi  scapavamo  piu  chi 
fosse  possibile,  non  ci  arrive  mai  alcuni  delle  sue 
ferite,  ma  alia  fine  non  contento  di  lasciarci  rit- 
tonare  senza  qualche  toccatina,  colpi  qualche  due 
delli  servitori.  Qual  caso,  senza  minimo  indugio 
(non  parendo  bene  aspettar  altro)  fu  causa  che  si 
disallogiassimo  non  senza  qualche  disordine.  E 
ci  fece  pensare  alia  partenza  verso  la  desiderata 
citta  di  Constantinopoli ;  che  sara  fra  pochi  giorni, 
benche  non  saria  seguito,  se  non  fosse  intervenuto 
tal'  accidente,  e  di  la  non  manchero  di  servirvi 
quello  trovero  di  nuovo  doppo  un'  absenza  di  5 
mesi,  con  che  &c. 
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all  his  attendance  to  the  village  of  Cara-agate,  and 
from  thence,  as  if  it  persecuted  us,  drove  him  out 
into  the  fields,  where  we  abode  in  our  tents. 

It  fell  to  my  share  to  be  always  in  the  city, 
which  in  truth  I  could  not  avoid,  for  business  of 
one  sort  or  other  required  it.  Care  was  taken  to 
find  me  constant  employment,  and  for  the  most 
part  I  went  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  excel- 
lency. 

This  lord  (for  so  the  people  of  these  parts  call 
the  plague,  and  they  will  have  him  to  be  so)  fu- 
rious as  he  was,  and  we  being  in  number  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  having  avoided 
infection  all  that  was  possible,  did  not  reach  us 
with  any  of  his  strokes  ;,  but  at  last,  not  content 
we  should  escape  without  a  pat,  he  struck  down 
two  of  the  servants  ;  which  accident,  without  the 
least  hesitation  (we  not  thinking  fit  to  expect 
more)  made  us  dislodge,  and  not  without  some 
disorder,  and  also  admonished  us  to  be  gone  to- 
wards our  desired  city  Constantinople;  and  that 
will  be  now  in  a  few  days,  but  had  not  been 
thought  of  so  soon  if  this  accident  had  not  hap- 
pened, and  from  thence  I  shall  not  fail  to  write 
you  what  novelty  I  shall  find  after  an  absence  of 
five  months. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


IT  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  what  I  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  this  honourable  author, 
concerning  the  king's  sentiments  and  behaviour 
at  this  time,  because  he  had  full  opportunity  of 
knowing  them.  It  is  as  follows.  The  firmness  of 
Sir  Dudley  North's  before  the  king  was  not  re- 
sented by  his  majesty  in  the  least,  for  aught  as 
appeared  then,  or  afterwards ;  so  far  was  he  from 
putting  the  removal  or  any  affront  upon  him. 
And  the  like  appeared  in  divers  other  instances 
of  this  closeting ;  for  if  men  did  not  set  up  to 
censure,  or  advise,  but  answered  modestly ;  al- 
though it  was  positively  against  his  majesty's 
desires,  he  did  not  think 'the  worse  of  them  for  it. 
But  if  they  answered  pertly  and  pragmatically,  as 
showing  somewhat  of  animosity,  or  party,  he 
showed  some  marks  of  his  displeasure.  And  it 
may  be  proper  to  declare  farther  what  I  might 
observe  living  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs  ;  which 
is,  that  the  king  bitterly  repented  the  parting  with 
his  loyal  parliament,  and  laboured  hard  to  get 
another ;  and  this  work  about  the  tests,  &c.  grew 
fastidious  to  him,  having  brought  many  evils  and 
affronts  upon  him.  But,  his  party  urging  him  so 
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incessantly,  he  would  not  break  with  them  upon 
it.  He  and  they  had  very  different  designs.  He 
desired  of  all  things  to  compass  a  fair  parliament, 
and  I  believe  would  have  agreed  with  them  in 
any  thing  moderate :  but  they  desired  to  have 
no  parliament  at  all,  and  invented  all  these 
machinations  to  disgust  the  nation .  in  so  high  a 
degree,  as  really  it  did,  that  his  majesty  might  see 
plainly  that  all  parliaments  were  become  imprac- 
ticable. And  the  proceedings  were  so  gross,  pub- 
lic, and  universally  urged  upon  the  whole  nation, 
that  no  other  construction  could  be  made  of  it, 
unless  it  were  right  down  treachery,  colluding 
with  foreigners  to  destroy  him.  And  that 
might  be  in  some  sort,  but  not  in  the  general, 
nor  in  the  chancellor  in  particular ;  whose  end  I 
verily  believe  was  to  save  his  bacon.  He  knew, 
and  could  tell  his  companions,  that  the  king  was 
dispunishable,  and  could  deal  with  any  parlia- 
ment ;  but  his  ministers  were  obnoxious,  and 
would  suffer,  whatever  else  happened.  No  wonder 
then  they  were  so  copious  in  methods  to  have 
always  this  and  that,  and  twenty  matters  to  dis- 
patch, before  the  parliament  was  to  be  sum- 
moned. 

There  were  "  egregious  marks  of  the  king's 
urging  against  them  for  a  parliament ;  for  he 
more  than  once  publicly  declared  it  to  the  nation ; 
and  once  the  very  day;  which  latter  declaration 
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they  spoiled  by  fixing  an  indulgence  to  it.  The 
committee  of  regulations  sat  usually  on  Satur- 
days ;  and  at  one  of  those  meetings  the  king 
came,  and  was  told  they  had  resolved  the  next 
should  be  a  fanatic  parliament,  because  none  else 
would  answer  his  majesty's  ends,  and  therefore 
they  moved  him  to  forbid  all  his  servants,  that 
were  of  the  church  of  England,  to  stand.  At 
that,  the  king  was  in  a  great  passion,  and  declared 
he  had  always  found  those  gentlemen  to  be  his 
friends,  and  he  would  never  believe  otherwise  of 
them  till  he  found  it »  and  he  should  rely  upon 
them,  and  they  should  all  of  them,  that  he  could 
prevail  for,  be  chosen.  Accordingly  intimation 
was  given  to  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  others,  to 
prepare  their  interests  against  the  writs.  This 
passage  I  was  told  by  some  that  might  know,  and 
would  not  lie. 
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tntrodne* 

MY  design  in  these  papers  is  to  frame  a  short  turn,  show. 

history  of  the  life  of  an  honourable  person,  some  g"|n)  aende 
time  since  deceased,  and  to  represent  his  charac-  wherem 

recora- 

ter  as  near  to  truth  as  my  stock  of  materials  will  mendabie. 
enable  me.  Works  of  this  kind  may  be  useful  to 
such  as  had  rather  profit  by  the  example  of  others, 
than  apply  any  invention,  or  industry,  of  their 
own,  towards  a  moral  improvement ;  or,  it  may 
be,  to  wear  away  some  heavy  hours  in  reading. 
As  for  the  importance  of  the  present  subject,  I 
shall  hang  out  no  bush,  but  submit  to  the  peruser 
the  determination,  whether  there  was  need  of  such 
a  proverbial  signal,  or  not.  Some  have  affected 
to  write  the  lives  of  persons  long  since  dead  and 
gone,  and  their  names  preserved  only  by  some 
formal  remains,  and  (ever)  dubious  traditions.  So 
painters  copy  from  obscure  draughts  half  oblitera- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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ted,  whereof  no  member,  much   less  the  entire 
resemblance  is  to  be  found.      But  fiction,  sup- 
ported upon  seeming  probability,  must  fill  up  the 
blanks,  and  supply  all  defects.     In  this  manner 
some  lives  have  become  redivival,  but  with  partial 
views,  tending,  either  to  panegyric,  the  advance 
of  some  favourite  opinions,  or  factious  intrigues; 
which  are  fiercely  pursued,  while  the  life-scraps 
come  out  very  thin  and  meagre.    And,  after  great 
length  of  time,  how  should  it  come  off  better? 
My  choice  is  of  what  the  present  *  undertaking 
aims  at,  the  life  of  a  person*  known  to  some  yet 
living,  and  done  by  a  close  acquaintance  and  fre- 
quent companion,  who  hath   neither  inclination 
nor  temptation  to  court  the  public,  or  flatter  the 
private. 
TO  what         The  moral  intent  here  is  to  do  justice  to  the 

end,  and 

the  rea-  person,  and  service  to  his  family ;  both  which  may 
result  from  the  present  endeavour  to  retrieve  his 
character.  And  this  is  no  slight  task,  because  he 
took  express  care  that  nothing  real  should  remain, 
whereby,  in  after-times,  he  might  be  remembered ; 
and  my  memory  is  now  the  repository  of  most 
that  may  be  recovered  of  him.  Therefore  I  think 
it  not  reasonable  for  me  to  let  such  an  ornament 
to  his  family,  and  example  of  virtue,  be  wholly 
forgot  and  lost ;  or  perhaps  his  name  only  remain, 

*  [[This  must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  the  author 
wrote.]     Note  in  thejirst  Edition. 
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and  that  confined  to  a  petit  cycle  in  some  musty 
genealogy ;  and  scarce  that,  since  the  honour,  nay 
the  continuance,  of  families  seems  to  be  slighted 
and  unregarded,  and  since  titles  and  estates  seldom 
continue  in  the  same  line  above  three  genera- 
tions ;  which  makes  pedigrees  good  for  little  but 
to  maintain  titles  to  lands  and  tenements  at  law  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  persons  and  families  good 
for  nothing  at  all.  But  yet  it  is  hoped  the  defec- 
tion is  not  so  great,  but  some  families  will  remain 
who  would  not  have  any  thing  valuable  of  their 
lineage  forgot ;  and  others,  who  are  unconcerned, 
may  be  glad  to  know  examples,  whether  of  good 
or  bad,  one  for  choice,  and  the  other  for  aversion ; 
I  hope  I  need  not  say  which.  But  these  consi- 
derations have  pinned  me  down  to  the  work  ;  and 
I  see  no  means  I  can  have,  with  decency,  to 
escape. 

It  hath  not  been  in  my  power  to  gather  up  the  Times 
precise  times  of  all  the  passages  of  this  life,  which  the  style 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  for  that  reason  I  could famihar- 
not  write  it  chronologically  as  I  desired.     But 
considering  that  here  is  little  or  nothing  of  the 
public,  or  state's  matters,  which  may  ever  require 
a  nice  retrospection,  I  chose  to  proceed  in  a  style 
of  familiar  conversation,  and  as  one  engaged  to 
answer  such  questions  concerning  our  Doctor,  as 
may  be  obviously  demanded.     I  said  our  doctor ; 
for,  to  save  often  writing  a  few  syllables,  I  shall 

T  2 
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treat  him  under  that  title,  although  usurped,  until 
forms  procure  us  a  better  warrant.  And  as  to 
the  style  aimed  at  here,  I  intend  it  not  polite  ;  if 
it  be  significant,  it  is  well.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
want  of  a  formal  distribution  and  subdivision  of 
matters  by  book,  chapter,  and  section  will  not  be 
wanted  here.  The  marginal  numbers  may  be 
equivalent  to  titles  of  chapters ;  and  then  the 
series  may  be  continual,  after  the  model  of  the 
Dutch  Le  Clerc  in  his  Parrasiana,  whom  (any 
more  than  the  English  Dr.  Clarke)  I  would  not 
follow  in  any  thing  but  philology. 
His  paien-  j^.  john  North  was  the  fifth  of  seven  sons  of 

tele  and 

relation,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Dudley  North,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  Lord  North,  Baron  of  Kirtling,  and 
Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir 
Charles  Mountagu,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Boughton  family.  He  was  born  at  London,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1645,  and  had  divers  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, elder  and  younger ;  of  whom,  with  the  rest 
of  his  relation,  which  was  widely  extended  among 
the  chief  of  the  nobility,  a  particular  account  is 
not  here  required ;  and  thus  much  is  mentioned 
only  to  show  what,  in  the  following  account  of  his 
life,  will  be  confirmed ;  viz.  that  the  just  value  of 
an  honourable  descent  received  no  diminution  by 
his  character. 

Tempera-        When  he  was  very  young,  and  also  as  he  grew 

tureofbody 

and  mind,   up,  he  was  of  a  nice  and  tender  constitution,  not 
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so  vigorous  and  athletic  as  most  of  his  brothers 
were.  His  temper  was  always  reserved  and  stu- 
dious ;  for  which  reason  his  noble  parents  design- 
ed him  early  for  the  church.  And  the  rather,  be- 
cause they  observed  him  not  inclined  to  those  pu- 
erile irregularities,  to  which  boys  are  ordinarily 
propense  ;  but,  with  an  unusual  respect,  he  re- 
signed himself  entirely  to  the  order  of  his  parents, 
and  particularly  in  their  professionary  disposition 
of  him  ;  and  even  at  school,  as  well  as  at  home, 
he  behaved  himself  accordingly.  If  any  thing  so 
early  seemed  amiss  in  him,  it  was  a  non-natural 
gravity,  which,  in  youths,  is  seldom  a  good  sign ; 
for  it  argues  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  or 
both  ;  but  his  lay  wholly  in  the  former,  for  his 
mental  capacity  was  vigorous,  as  none  more. 

His  scholastic  education  was  altogether  at  St.  PassedBury 
Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  under  Dr.  Stephens,  der  a  loyal 
then  master  of  an  eminent  school  there.  It  was 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  no  forwarder ;  for  his  times 
residence  there  fell  in  the  dregs  of  time,  when,  after 
the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.,  a  Babel  of  mis- 
shapen powers  tormented  the  people  of  England, 
until  the  happy  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  to 
the  crown,  and  the  nation  to  their  laws  :  a  fit  time 
for  a  monastic  retirement !  The  master  was  pe- 
dant enough,  and  noted  for  high  flights  in  poetry 
and  criticism,  and  what  we  now  call  jingling,  not 
a  little  derived  from  the  last  age.  All  which  quali- 
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ties  were  not  amiss  in  his  employment.  The  worst 
of  him  was,  what  his  corpulence  declared,  the 
being  a  wet  epicure,  the  common  vice  of  bookish 
professions.  We  pass  by  his  partialities  (which 
were  indeed  scandalous,  and  pernicious  to  many 
of  his  scholars)  because  they  happened  to  turn  in 
favour  of  our  doctor  ;  for  his  master  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  and  proud  of  him.  One  happiness  was, 
that  he  was  a  noted  Cavalier,  then  the  title  of  the 
king's  friends,  in  opposition  to  the  rebels,  who, 
from  a  precise  cut  they  affected,  were  styled 
Roundheads.  In  the  worst  of  those  times,  the 
master,  in  his  family,  used  the  forms  of  loyalty 
and  orthodoxy ;  but,  being  reputed  little  better 
than  a  malignant,  he  was  forced  to  use  outwardly 
an  occasional  conformity,  by  observing  the  church 
duties,  and  days  of  super-hypocritical  fastings  and 
seekings,  wherewith  the  people,  in  those  days, 
were  tormented,  though  now  worn  out  of  almost 
all  credibility  ;  and  he  walked  to  church  after  his 
brigade  of  boys,  there  to  endure  the  infliction  of 
divers  holders  forth,  tiring  themselves  and  every 
body  else :  and  by  these  means  he  made  a  shift  to 
hold  his  school.  It  happened  that,  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  Restoration,  the  cancer  of  the  times  mi- 
tigated ;  and  one  Dr.  Boldero,  formerly  a  captain 
in  Scotland  under  Montrose,  and,  between  the 
ladder  and  the  rope,  had  narrowly  escaped  hang- 
ing, now  in  episcopal  orders,  kept  a  Church  of 
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England  conventicle  in  Bury,  using  the  common- 
prayer  ;  and  our  master  often  went  to  his  congre- 
gation, and  ordinarily  took  some  of  his  boarders 
with  him,  of  whom  our  doctor  was,  for  the  most 
part,  one. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the  genius  Parenteie 

r.  ,  .111  .  affects  man- 

ot  an  education  hath  that  mighty  influence  upon  ners  more 
the  conduct  and  morals  of  a  future  life,  as  corn-  jioann  e  ^ 
monly  is  reputed  ;  for  we  see  daily  young  people 
coming  up  in  a  strain  directly  opposite  to  the 
opinions  and  usages  of  their  families.  But  yet  it 
is  to  be  accounted  a  felicity  to  enter  the  world  in 
the  right  way,  especially  in  a  political  sense ;  for 
party  runs  in  families  more  than  virtue  or  good 
manners :  for  strength  of  mind  may  get  the  better 
of  all  prejudices,  and  even  of  that  which  is  the 
strongest,  education.  And  I  have  reflected,  that 
if  our  doctor  (as  I  yet  presume  to  style  him)  had 
been  bred  in  the  horrid  din  of  exclamation  against 
prelacy,  Arminianism,  and  popery,  as  the  mode  of 
those  times  rang,  he  had  such  strength  of  reason, 
and  bias  towards  truth,  that,  in  his  riper  years,  he 
could  not  have  been  a  fanatic,  whereof  the  compo- 
sition was  cross-grainedness,  ambition,  and  malice. 
But  herein  I  must  distinguish  parentele  from  edu- 
cation ;  for  the  latter  affects  chiefly  those  who  are 
lazy  in  thinking,  and,  coming  to  man's  estate,  are 
glad  to  be  determined  any  way,  rather  than  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  a  serious  deliberation.  But 
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from  parentele  are  derived  a  depraved  will,  incli- 
nation to  evil,  and  manners  every  way  corrupt ; 
which  made  a  venerable  gentleman,  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Henry  Grey,  use  (in  his  particular  phrase) 
to  say  often,  "  By  G — d's  iff,  ware  a  breed."  Here- 
in our  doctor  appears  to  have  had  a  double  feli- 
city, a  righteous  education,  and  parents  of  just  and 
honourable  principles,  if  any  such  ever  were. 

After  the   happy  Restoration,    and   while  our 
vaiier  habit  doctor  was  yet  at  school,  the. master  took  occasion 

drawn  by 

Mr.  Hiem-  to  publish  his  cavaliership  by  all  the  ways  he  could 

well 

contrive ;  and  one  was  putting  all  the  boarders, 
who  were  of  the  chief  families  in  the  country,  into 
red  cloaks,  because  the  cavaliers  about  the  court 
usually  wore  such ;  and  scarlet  was  commonly 
called  the  king's  colour.  Of  these  he  had  near 
thirty  to  parade  before  him,  through  that  ob- 
serving town,  to  church ;  which  made  no  vulgar 
appearance.  It  fell  out  that,  about  that  time,  one 
Mr.  Blemwell,  a  picture-drawer,  resided  at  Bury. 
He  was  an  early  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  who  also  spent  some  time  at  gentle- 
men's houses  thereabouts.  Mr.  Blemwell  was 
allowed  of  by  Lely  to  have  had  a  very  good  judg- 
ment in  the  art  of  picture,  but  his  performances 
were  not  equal  to  his  skill.  He  was  a  civil  and 
well-bred  gentleman,  very  well  accepted  and  em- 
ployed in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and, 
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among  others,  he  drew  our  doctor  in  his  red  cloak 
just  as  he  wore  it.  And  I  cannot  but  appeal  to 
this  portrait,  now  in  my  custody,  for  demonstra- 
tion of  what  I  have  alleged  concerning  his  grave 
disposition.  The  countenance  is  modest  and  com- 
posed, copied  from  pure  nature,  wherein  nothing 
is  owing  to  the  painter,  for  it  was  very  like  him. 
This  little  picture  is  the  more  to  be  esteemed, 
because  there  is  no  other ;  for  he  could  never 
afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  any  to  be 
made  of  him,  as,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  will 
be  observed. 

He  was  much  taken  notice  of  for  his  amiable  An  amiable 

j     f.        ,  ,  ,      gravity,  and 

gravity  ;  and  atter  he  grew  up  to  man  s  estate,  he  counte- 
retained  a  florid  youthfulness  in  his  countenance, 
of  which  more  will  be  observed  afterwards.    In  the 
mean  time,  this  short  relation  may  serve  to  inter- 
pret the  bizarr  posture  and  habit  expressed  in  that 
picture.     I  may  remember,  for  the  credit  of  that 
scarlet  troop,  and  their  scholastic  education,  that 
not  above  one,  or  two,  of  the  whole  company,  after 
they  came  to  act  in  their  country  ministrations, 
proved  anti-monarchic,  or  fanatic.     The  effect  of 
which   good   inclination  towards  the  person  and 
government  of  king  Charles  II.  during  the  greatest 
disorders  in  his  reign,  appeared  in  a  celebrated 
union  of  the  Suffolk  gentry  in  opposition  to  the 
rage  of  an  impetuous  republican  faction  flagrant 
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in  that  country.  The  state  of  which  strivings  are 
represented  in  the  Examen,*  where  it  was  requi- 
site this  mystery  should  be  unfolded,  in  order  to 
resolve  the  famous  law  case  between  Soams  and 
Bernardiston. 
A  perfect  TO  return  to  our  doctor ;  I  need  not  stay  to 

school 

scholar;      exaggerate   his  steps   of  proficiency    in  learning. 

and  of  the 

discipline.  It  is  enough  to  allege  that  he  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  which  the  forwardness  of  his 
advancement  afterwards  demonstrated.  It  could 
scarce  fall  out  otherwise  with  him,  having  good 
parts,  and  having  run  through  the  whole  course 
of  a  large  school,  always  diligently  applied,  and 
little  diverted  by  play,  as  most  of  his  age  use  to 
exceed  in.  And  the  methods  of  the  school  were 
no  slight  advantage ;  for  the  master  required  all 
his  scholars  to  fill  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  their  Latin  themes,  and  write  the  English 
on  the  opposite  page.  At  the  presenting  them,  a 
desk  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  where 
the  boy  stood  and  rehearsed  his  theme  in  Latin, 
or  English,  as  was  required :  and  at  this  act,  a 
form  or  two  of  boys  were  called  for  up  from  the 
lower  end,  and  placed  by  way  of  audience ;  and 
the  master  had  opportunity  to  correct  faults  of 
any  kind,  pronunciation  as  well  as  composition. 
This  discipline,  used  generally  in  free  schools, 

*  Examen,  p.  516  et  seq. 
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might  prevent  an  obloquy  ;  as  when  it  is  said  that, 
in  the  grand  assemblies  for  English  affairs,  there 
are  found  many  talkers,  but  very  few  speakers. 

After  the   doctor  left  Bury  school,  he  passed  Before  he 

went  to 

some  time  at  his  father's  house  before  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
the  University  ;  which  time  was  not  lost,  for  his  father  read 


father  (according  to  the  way  he  used  with  some  n 
other  of  his  sons)  read  and  interpreted  to  him  asicstohim- 
common  logic,  I  think  it  was  Molineus,  with  some- 
what of  metaphysics.  This  was  some  ease  at  his 
first  entrance  into  the  college  ;  for  many  take  such 
a  distaste  at  what  seems  to  them  at  first  a  mere 
rattle  of  words,  that  they  are  very  slowly,  if  ever 
reconciled:  as  the  scholar,  that  could  not  conquer 
the  sense  of  homogene  and  heterogene,  declared, 
"  if  he  were  once  at  home  again,  he  would  never 
come  hither  again."  I  ought  not  here  to  let  pass 
the  care  and  capacity  of  a  nobleman  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  an  academic  tutor  to  his  sons, 
in  order  to  ease  their  first  undertakings  at  the 
university  ;  of  which  there  are  not  many  examples. 

At  length,  in  the  year   166],  our  doctor  wasSeutto 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  planted  in  Jesus  College,  as 


under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  Cook.     At  that  time,  J 
Dr.  Feme  was  vice-chancellor,  and   our  liturgy  Colle8e» 

OJ  then  uo- 

non-con,  Dr.  Boldero,  master  of  Jesus  ;  with  whom  bieman. 
a  previous  acquaintance  at  Bury  (of  Dr.  Stephens 
at  least)  might  be  the  inducement   of  his  being 
placed  there.     He   was  admitted  a   fellow-corn- 
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moner.  But  when  his  grandfather,  the  first  Dud- 
ley Lord  North,  died,  whereby  the  barony  de- 
scended upon  his  father,  he  left  the  post  of  a 
fellow-commoner,  and  assumed  that  of  a  nobleman. 
But  notwithstanding  that,  he  was  diligent  in  his 
studies,  kept  chapel,  and  in  person  performed 
most  of  his  exercises  as  were  consistent  with  his 
station  in  the  college.  His  quality  assured  to 
him  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  way  of 
preferment  in  the  church.  A  master  of  arts  of 
that  college  used  to  say,  that  he  would  give  all 
he  was  worth  to  be  a  lord's  son  ;  meaning  that 
such  a  one,  of  ordinary  learning  and  morality, 
could  not  escape  being,  early  or  late,  well  pre- 
ferred. This  was  no  small  encouragement  to  our 
doctor,  who  thought  it  an  instance  of  his  good 
fortune  that  his  father  outlived  his  grandfather ; 
otherwise  the  advantage  of  precedence,  &c.  had 
come  short  of  him. 

Directed  Here  the  doctor  became  settled  in  a  severe 
for  church  course  of  study,  which  he  pursued  with  all  the 
prefer-  ardour  of  one  that  knew  nothing  but  his  learning 

meuts- 

could  make  him  considerable,  or  indeed  capable  to 
subsist  as  he  desired  ;  which  the  posture  of  his  fa- 
mily, as  will  be  observed,  made  him  most  sensible 
of.  We  read  of  primitive  inducements  to  enter 
into  holy  orders,  with  open  view  of  poverty  and 
persecution ;  but  now  the  case  is  altered ;  for  the 
only  inducements  are  plenty  and  preferment.  And 
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since  it  is  so,  that  the  church  is  sought  as  a  se- 
cular employment,  we  are  not  to  expect,  nor  do 
we  find,  more  rigour  of  life  and  practice  in  eccle- 
siastics, than  in  other  common  men  who  seek  their 
preferment  in  other  professions.  Therefore  it  is 
very  unjust,  under  this  change  of  motives,  that 
the  cause  of  religion  should  in  the  least  suffer,  or 
be  scandalised  by  the  behavour  of  particular  cler- 
gymen. It  is  certain  our  doctor  was  embarked  in 
that  vessel ;  and  as  for  behaviour  in  it,  the  rest  of 
his  life  must  show.  At  present  we  will  leave  him 
to  his  studies,  and  retreat  awhile  to  consider  his 
natural  temper  and  propensities  ;  such  as,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  all  men  living  have,  and  which 
came  into  the  world  with  them,  and  are  in  their 
power  to  alter  no  more  than  complexion  or 
stature, 

The  doctor's  greatest,  or  rather  only,  infirmity  His™tu- 
was  a  natural  timidity,  owing  to  a  feeble  consti-  ify  ^as  u- 

'  uiidity. 

tution  of  body,  inclining  to  the  effeminate.  This, 
under  some  circumstances,  and  without  a  mind 
as  vigorous  and  strong  as  his  body  was  weak, 
might  have  oppressed  him.  He  was  always  sen- 
sible of  this  weakness,  and,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  laboured  to  conquer  it,  and,  as 
to  outward  appearance,  prevailed ;  and  what  was 
insuperable  lay  dormant  within  himself.  One 
would  have  expected  that  a  youth  at  the  univer-r 
sity,  no  freshman,  nor  mean  scholar,  should  have 
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got  the  better  of  being  afraid  in  the  dark ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  him,  for  when  he  was  in  bed 
alone,  he  durst  not  trust  his  countenance  above 
the  clothes.  For  some  time  he  lay  with  his  tutor, 
who  once,  coming  home,  found  the  scholar  in  bed 
with  only  his  crown  visible.  The  tutor,  indiscreetly 
enough,  pulled  him  by  the  hair ;  whereupon  the 
scholar  sunk  down,  and  the  tutor  followed,  and  at 
last,  with  a  great  outcry,  the  scholar  sprang  up, 
expecting  to  see  an  enorm  spectre. 
Experi-  Another  time,  which  was  after  he  was  fellow 

inent  of  his  .  . 

conquering  of  the  college,  in  a  moon-shine  night,  he  saw  one 
standing  in  a  white  sheet.  He  surveyed  it  with 
'  all  his  optics,  and  was  confirmed  it  was  a  spirit 
(as  they  call  it),  and  resolved  with  himself,  if  he 
could,  to  find  out  what  it  came  for.  He  got  out 
of  his  bed,  and  being  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
went  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  might  touch  it ; 
and  then,  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  perceived  it 
was  only  his  towel,  hung  against  the  wall,  with 
the  moon  shining  full  upon  it ;  and  then  he  went 
to  bed  and  slept  well.  I  have  heard  him  say, 
that  he  was  satisfied  the  devil  could  not  discover 
any  man's  thoughts ;  else,  he  might  shrewdly  im- 
pose upon  those  who  were  inclined,  like  him,  to  be 
in  that  manner  concerned.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  in  this  instance,  his  strength  of  mind  got  the 
better  of  his  bodily  constitution,  in  forcing  himself 
upon  an  experiment  few  would  have  cared  to 
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have  made.  I  mention  not  these  passages  as  of 
themselves  worth  remembering,  but  to  show  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  doctor,  a  vigorous,  active 
spirit  may  be  quartered  in  a  slight  and  feeble 
machine  of  flesh.  But  this  propense  disposition 
to  fear  had  a  worse  effect  upon  his  spirits  when 
applied  to  the  consequences  of  his  life ;  and  not 
only  sullied  his  character  by  making  him  seem 
avaricious,  but  even  shortened  his  days,  as  by  the 
following  relation  will  be  made  to  appear. 

He  had  in  his  nature  a  principle  of  justice  and  His  moral 

resolutions, 

duty  inexpugnable ;  and  was  fortified  with  a  re-  and  strict 
solution  not  to  run  in  debt,  nor  to  help  himself  by  his  small 
any  wicked  compliances,  whatever  otherwise  be- re 
came  of  him.  And  while  he  was  at  the  college, 
he  just  shifted  with  a  small  exhibition  from  his 
family ;  and  if  it  had  been  less  (according  to  his 
strict  economy)  he  had  still  shifted ;  and  more 
he  did  not  expect,  knowing  that  the  hereditary 
honour  must  devour  the  fat  of  the  land.  And  as 
to  future  preferments,  nothing  more  uncertain. 
All  his  hopes  hung  upon  mutable  interests ;  and 
he  found  in  himself  but  little  inclination  to  court- 
ship and  flatteries  for  favours.  His  sheet  anchor 
was  the  life  of  his  life,  a  dear  brother  and  friend, 
who  might  drop  from  him.*  He  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  master  of  a  good  library,  but  scarce 

*  The  Lord  Keeper. 
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hoped  ever  to  obtain  it ;  and  when  he  became 
able  to  make  a  small  purchase  of  books,  he  was 
so  far  happy,  and  in  himself  pleased,  that  his 
management  succeeded  so  well ;  which  created  in 
him  a  sort  of  joy  in  a  perseverance,  even  after 
the  just  cause,  by  his  being  better  provided  for, 
ceased. 
Successful  jt  is  certain  that  studious  and  thoughtful  men, 

care  turns 

to  pleasure  having  an  honest  principle,  are  apt  over  critically 
to  weigh  the  contingencies  of  life,  and  possibilities 
of  good  or  evil  that  may  concern  them ;  and  as 
fears  are  always  much  stronger  than  hopes,  com- 
monly expect  the  worst ;  and  that  inclines  them 
to  act  so  as  they. think  may  best  secure  them; 
and  in  that  course  please  themselves  so  long  that, 
after  all  cause  of  fear  removed,  they  continue  the 
same  caution,  which  becomes  an  habitual  pleasure 
to  them,  and,  towards  old  age,  when  wants  are 
least,  engenders  a  vice  called  covetousness ;  and 
the  rather  because  that  doth  not  contravene  their 
principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  an  old  usurer,  that  used  to  say,  "Saving 
was  the  lawfullest  way  of  becoming  rich." 
The  doc-  This  was  literally  the  case  of  our  doctor,  who, 
continued  by  the  ease  he  found  in  his  mind  out  of  a  careful 
cause'1"  anc^  saving  course  of  life  while  it  was  most  rea- 
ceased.  sonable,  could  not  forbear  a  hankering  after  the 
same  way  even  when  he  was  preferred  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  thereby  the  former  reason 
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ceased ;  for  so  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  habitually 
gratified.  But  how  well  he  conquered  himself  in 
that,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  inclination  con- 
trary to  right  reason  and  the  decorum  of  his 
estate,  such  as  all  men  must  have  more  or  less, 
the  following  account  must  determine.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  demonstrate  how  obnoxious  learned 
men  are  to  these  impotencies,  I  may  remember 
the  famous  Dr.  Cave,*  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  men  of 
gigantic  knowledge,  yet  having  rose  from  small 
beginnings,  under  the  same  passion  towards  in- 
crease, and  their  fame  not  much  impeached 
thereby. 

But  now,  to  recover  our  doctor,  we  find  him  at  Made  fei- 

low  of  Je- 

Jesus  College  settled  in  a  fellowship,  which  he  SUs  College 
procured  not  long  after  he  was  capable.  I  find  ™"° 
the  entry  thus,  Admissus  est  socius  Coll.  Jes.  Man- 
dato  et  Liter  is  Regiis  28  Sept.  1 666,  when  he  was 
about  six  years'  standing  in  the  college.  That 
society  is  divided  into  north  and  south,  and  the 
order  is  to  elect  two  into  each  vacancy  either 
north  or  south,  as  it  may  happen,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  makes  which  he  pleases 
fellow.  The  doctor  came  in  the  place  of  a  nor- 
thern man  ;  and  the  bishop  (then  Wren)  made  an 
odd  interpretation ;  for  "  It  is  strange,"  said  he, 

*  The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  &c.  ob.  1713. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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"  that  Mr.  North  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
northern  man,  who  had  nothing  north  about  him 
but  his  name."  Whether  his  lordship  intended  a 
compliment  to  the  country,  or  to  the  scholar,  is  no 
profound  question.  This  advancement  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  doctor's  mind  ;  for  thereby  he  had  a 
sort  of  home,  with  no  small  advantage  in  his 
economy,  and  all  entirely  consistent  with  his 
design  of  study,  which  he  pursued  with  a  full  ap-* 
plication. 


His  deshe       NOW  jje  ]jenran  to  look  after  books,  and  to  lay 

of  a  good 

library,  and  the  foundation  of  a  competent  library.  He  dealt 
vances  that  with  Mr.  Robert  Scot  of  Little  Britain,  whose 
sister  was  his  grandmother's  woman  ;  and,  upon 
that  acquaintance  he  expected,  and  really  had 
from  him  useful  information  of  books  and  the 
editions.  This  Mr.  Scot  was,  in  his  time,  the 
greatest  librarian  in  Europe  ;  for,  besides  his  stock 
in  England,  he  had  warehouses  at  Frankfort, 
Paris,  and  other  places,  and  dealt  by  factors. 
After  he  was  grown  old  and  much  worn  by  mul- 
tiplicity of  business,  he  began  to  think  of  his  ease 
and  to  leave  off.  Whereupon  he  contracted  with 
one  Mills  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  near  10,000/. 
deep,  and  articled  not  to  open  his  shop  any  more. 
But  Mills,  with  his  auctioneering,  atlasses,  and 
projects,  failed,  whereby  poor  Scot  lost  above  half 
his  means.  But  he  held  to  his  contract  of  not 
opening  his  shop,  and,  when  he  was  in  London, 
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for  he  had  a  country  house,  passed  most  of  his 
time  at  his  house  amongst  the  rest  of  his  books ; 
and  his  reading  (for  he  was  no  mean  scholar)  was 
the  chief  entertainment  of  his  time.  He  was  not 
only  an  expert  bookseller,  but  a  very  conscientious 
good  man ;  and  when  he  threw  up  his  trade, 
Europe  had  no  small  loss  of  him.  Our  doctor,  at 
one  lift,  bought  of  him  a  whole  set  of  Greek 
classics  in  folio,  of  the  best  editions.  This  sunk 
his  stock  at  that  time ;  but  afterwards,  for  many 
years  of  his  life,  all  that  he  could  (as  they  say) 
rap  or  run  went  the  same  way.  But  the  progress 
was  small ;  for  such  a  library  as  he  desired,  com- 
pared with  what  the  pittance  of  his  stock  would 
purchase,  allowing  many  years  to  the  gathering, 
was  of  desperate  expectation. 

He  was  early  sensible  of  a  great  disadvantage  His  opinion 

&     of  books  in 

to  him  in  his  studies,  by  the  not  having  a  good  general. 
library  in  his  reach ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  a 
man  could  not  be  a  scholar  at  the  second  hand : 
meaning  that  learning  is  to  be  had  from  the  origi- 
nal authors,  and  not  from  any  quotations,  or 
accounts  in  other  books ;  for  men  gather  with 
divers  views,  and  according  to  their  several  capa- 
cities, often  perfunctorily,  and  almost  always  im- 
perfectly :  and  through  such  slight  reading,  a 
student  may  know  somewhat,  but  not  judge  of 
either  author  or  subject.  He  used  to  say  an  old 
author  could  not  be  unprofitable ;  for  although  in 

u  2 
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their  proper  time  they  had  little  or  no  esteem,  yet, 
in  after-times,  they  served  to  interpret  words, 
customs,  and  other  matters  found  obscure  in  other 
books ;  of  which  A.  Gellius  is  an  apt  instance. 
He  courted,  as  a  fond  lover,  all  best  editions, 
fairest  characters,  best  bound  and  preserved.  If 
the  subject  was  in  his  favour  (as  the  classics)  he 
cared  not  how  many  of  them  he  had,  even  of  the 
same  edition,  if  he  thought  it  among  the  best, 
either  better  bound,  squarer  cut,  neater  covers,  or 
some  such  qualification  caught  him.  He  delighted 
in  the  small  editions  of  the  classics  by  Seb.  Gry- 
phius  ;  and  divers  of  his  acquaintance,  meeting 
with  any  of  them,  bought  and  brought  them  to 
him ;  which  he  accepted  as  choice  presents,  al- 
though perhaps  he  had  one  or  two  of  them  before. 
He  said  that  the  black  italic  character  agreed 
with  his  eye-sight  (which  he  accounted  but  weak) 
better  than  any  other  print,  the  old  Elzevir  not 
excepted,  whereof  the  characters  seemed  to  him 
more  blind  and  confused  than  those  of  the  other. 
Continual  use  gives  men  a  judgment  of  things 
comparatively ;  and  they  come  to  fix  on  what  is 
most  proper  and  easy ;  which  no  man,  upon  cur- 
sory view,  would  determine. 
HIS  indus-  fjjs  souj  was  never  so  staked  down  as  in  an  old 

Iry  m  col- 
lecting      bookseller's  shop ;  for  having  (as  the  statutes  of  the 

Latiu . 

college  required)  taken  orders,  he  was  restless  till 
he  had  compassed  some  of  that  sort  of  furniture, 
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as  he  thought  necessary  for  his  profession.  He 
was,  for  the  most  part,  his  own  factor,  and  seldom 
or  never  bought  by  commission  ;  which  made  him 
lose  time  in  turning  over  vast  numbers  of  books; 
and  he  was  very  hardly  pleased  at  last.  I  have 
borne  him  company  at  shops  for  hours  together, 
and,  minding  him  of  the  time,  he  hath  made 
a  dozen  proffers  before  he  would  quit.  By  this 
care  and  industry,  at  length  he  made  himself 
master  of  a  very  considerable  library,  wherein  the 
choicest  collection  was  Greek. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to   step  a  little  aside  to  Alterations 

.  '  for  worse 

reflect  on  the  vast  change  m  the  trade  of  books,  in  the 
between  that  time  and  ours.*  Then  Little  trade? 
Britain  was  a  plentiful  and  perpetual  emporium 
of  learned  authors  ;  and  men  went  thither  as  to  a 
market.  This  drew  to  the  place  a  mighty  trade ; 
the  rather  because  the  shops  were  spacious,  and 
the  learned  gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they 
seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable  conversation. 
And  the  booksellers  themselves  were  knowing  and 
conversible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of  book- 
ish knowledge,  the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to 
converse.  And  we  may  judge  the  time  as  well 
spent  there,  as  (in  latter  days)  either  in  tavern  or 

*  As  to  the  state  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  the  year 
1666,  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  see  a  curious  letter 
from  Evelyn  to  Lord  Clarendon.  (Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  172.) 
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coffee-house ;  though  the  latter  hath  carried  off 
the  spare  hours  of  most  people.  But  now  this 
emporium  is  vanished,  and  the  trade  contracted 
into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons,  who,  to 
make  good  their  monopoly,  ransack,  not  only 
their  neighbours  of  the  trade  that  are  scattered 
about  town,  but  all  over  England,  ay  and  be- 
yond sea  too,  and  send  abroad  their  circulators, 
and  in  that  manner  get  into  their  hands  all  that 
is  valuable.  The  rest  of  the  trade  are  content  to 
take  their  refuse,  with  which,  and  the  fresh  scum 
of  the  press,  they  furnish  one  side  of  a  shop, 
which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  bookseller,  rather 
than  a  real  one ;  but,  instead  of  selling,  deal  as 
factors  and  procure  what  the  country  divines  and 
gentry  send  for;  of  whom  each  hath  his  book- 
factor,  and,  when  wanting  any  thing,  writes  to 
his  bookseller,  and  pays  his  bill.  And  it  is  wretched 
to  consider  what  pickpocket  work,  with  help  of 
the  press,  these  demi-booksellers  make.  They 
crack  their  brains  to  find  out  selling  subjects,  and 
keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write 
and  correct  by  the  great ;  and  so  puff  up  an 
octavo  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  there  is  six 
shillings  current  for  an  hour  and  a  half's  reading, 
and  perhaps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after. 
One  that  would  go  higher,  must  take  his  fortune 
at  blank  walls,  and  corners  of  streets,  or  repair  to 
the  sign  of  Bateman,  Innys,  and  one  or  two  more, 
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where  are  best  choice,  and  better  pennyworths.  I 
might  touch  other  abuses,  as  bad  paper,  incorrect 
printing,  and  false  advertising;  all  which  and 
worse  is  to  be  expected,  if  a  careful  author  is  not 
at  the  heels  of  them.  But  I  fear  I  am  led  by 
these  too  far  out  of  my  way. 

I  return  therefore  to  our  doctor,  who,  in  his  Read  thro' 

noted,  but 

studies,  was  very  regular,  and  took  his  authors  not  com- 
one  after  another,  and  pursued  effectually  through  Srauthors. 
them,  not  leaving  behind  any  passage  which  he 
did  not  understand,  or  at  least  criticise  upon  as 
far  as  he  could  reach.  He  noted  as  he  went  along, 
but  not  in  the  common  way  by  common-place ; 
but  every  book  severally,  setting  down  whatever 
he  found  worthy  to  be  observed  in  that  book. 
And  these  he  kept  by  themselves,  as  comments 
upon  his  authors,  till  he  had  a  considerable  body 
of  them  :  but  they  are  all  confounded  by  a  de- 
plorable sentence,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  ac- 
count afterwards. 

Greek  became  almost  vernacular  to  him,  and  he  APPlled 

to  the 

took  no  small  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  the  tongues, 
Hebrew  language,  and  seldom  failed  carrying  a  time. 
Hebrew  bible  (but  pointed)  to  chapel  with  him. 
He  was  a  notable  husband  of  his  time,  and  con- 
trived to  make  his  very  scraps,  and  intercalary 
minutes,  profitable ;  and  accordingly,  during  those 
short  intervals  between  dressing  and  dinner,  and 
such  like  attendances,  when  he  could  not  engage 
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in  the  texture  of  his  study,  he  used  to  get  the 
best  penned  English  books,  and  read  them  aloud  ; 
which  he  said  he  did  to  form  and  improve  his 
English  style  and  pronunciation.  And  on  such 
occasions  he  used  to  say,  "  It  was  pity  to  lose  any 
of  his  time."  And  for  the  advantage  of  his  Latin, 
he  used  to  keep  his  accounts  in  that  language, 
and  as  near  the  classic  as  he  could. 


Made  so-         jje  j^  a  very  researching  spirit,  that  would 

ciety  in- 

structive. not  rest,  even  in  ordinary  company  and  conver- 
sation ;  for  with  such  as  studied,  he  never  failed  to 
ask,  or  propose,  some  points  of  literature  ;  and 
then,  by  throwing  out  his  own  sentiments,  fish  for 
the  reasons  and  opinions  of  the  company  ;  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  found  occasion  to  correct  him- 
self as  to  some  oversights,  or  mistakes  he  had 
been  guilty  of.  In  short  ;  there  was  not  an  op- 
portunity that  fell  in  his  way,  whereby  he  might 
improve  himself,  which  he  willingly  let  slip.  And 
all  this  derived  from  a  native  good  sense  :  he  had 
nobody  at  his  heels  to  urge  him  forward.  His 
tutor  was  passive,  and  the  scholar  soon  fell  to 
shift  for  himself,  as  a  bird  that  had  learned  to  pick 
alone,  and,  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
pursued  it  with  an  uninterrupted  perseverance. 

Empty  dis-      And   somewhat  less  of  that  might  have  been 

course  and 

pastime  not  better  for  him.     He  kept  himself  bent  with  per- 

e'petual  thinking  and  study,  which  manifestly  im- 

paired his  health.     Even  conversation,  which  re- 
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lieved  others,  was  to  him  an  incentive  of  thought. 
He  was  sensible  of  this,  but  did  not  affect  any  ex- 
pedients of  relief  to  his  mind.  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  believed  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  not 
wrought  with  his  hands  in  making  experiments, 
he  had  killed  himself  with  study.  A  man  may  so 
engage  his  mind  as  almost  to  forget  he  hath  a 
body  which  must  be  waited  upon  and  served  :  the 
doctor  could  overlook  in  himself  what  plainly  ap- 
peared to  him  in  others.  After  dinners  and  in 
evenings,  he  kept  company  with  the  fellows  and 
fellow  commoners  in  the  garden  ;  but  not  long,  for 
he  could  not  be  pleased  with  such  insipid  pastime 
as  bowls,  or  less  material  discourse,  such  as  town 
tales,  or  punning,  and  the  like. 

The  doctor  had  no  favourite  diversion,  or  ma-  Attempted 

music  upon 

nual  exercise,  to  rest  his  mind  a  little,  which  he  the  organ, 
held  bent  with  continual  thinking.  His  parents, 
who  were  much  addicted  to  music,  recommended 
that  to  him  for  a  diversion,  and  particularly  the 
noble  organ,  as  the  fullest,  and  not  only  a  complete 
solitary  concert,  but  most  proper  for  an  ecclesias- 
tic. And  indeed,  if  study  had  not  had  the  upper 
hand  of  all  his  intendments,  he  must  of  course 
have  taken  up  in  that  way,  his  parents  themselves 
being  so  fond  of  it.  For  after  the  care  of  prayers 
and  meals,  nothing  was  more  constant  and  solemn 
than  music  was  in  that  family.  He  was  sensible 
the  advice  was  very  good,  and  accordingly  got  a 
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small  organ  into  his  chamber  at  Jesus  College,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  taught  a  lesson  or  two, 
which  he  practised  over  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  unbent ;  but  he  made  no  manner  of  advance, 
and  one  accident  put  him  out  of  all  manner  of 
conceit  of  it.  His  under  neighbour  was  a  morose 
and  importune  master  of  arts  ;  and  one  night 
the  doctor  could  not  sleep ;  and  thought  to  fit 
himself  for  it  by  playing  upon  his  organ.  The 
bellows  knocking  on  the  floor,  and  the  hum  of  the 
pipes,  made  a  strange  din  at  midnight,  and  the 
gentleman  below,  that  never  heard  it  so  before, 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it ;  but,  at  length, 
he  found  it  out  to  be  his  neighbour's  organ.  And 
thereupon,  to  retaliate  this  night's  work,  got 'out 
of  his  bed,  and,  with  his  two  couple  of  bowls,  went 
to  bowls  by  himself.  This  made  a  much  louder 
noise  than  the  organ,  and  the  doctor  was  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  that  meant,  but,  suspect- 
ing how  the  case  stood,  he  left  off,  and  scarce  ever 
touched  his  organ  after.  The  pleasure  of  music 
is  like  that  of  books,  never  true  and  good,  unless 
easily  and  familiarly  read,  and  performed;  and 
then  nothing  is  more  medicinal  to  a  crazy  and 
fatigued  mind  than  that.  * 

The  doctor  had  found  out  one  petit  entertain- 

*  "  A  solemn  air  is  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy."  Tempest. 
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ment  in  his  study  besides  books  ;  and  that  was  Diverted 

himself 

keeping  of  great  house  spiders  in  wide-mouthed  with  feed- 
glasses,  such  as  men  keep  tobacco  in.  When  he  had  ** 


them  safe  in  hold,  he  supplied  them  with  crumbs  &lasses- 
of  bread,  w  hich  they  ate  rather  than  starve  :  but 
their  regale  was  flies,  which  he  sometimes  caught 
and  put  to  them.  When  their  imprisonment  ap- 
peared inevitable,  they  fell  to  their  trade  of  making 
webs,  and  made  large  expansions  and  more  pri- 
vate recesses.  It  pleased  him  to  observe  the 
animals  manage  their  interest  in  the  great  work 
of  taking  their  prey.  If  it  was  a  small  fly  given 
them,  no  more  ceremony  but  take  and  eat  him  ; 
but  if  a  great  master  flesh-fly,  then  to  work, 
twenty  courses  round,  and  perhaps  not  come  near 
him,  for  he  had  claws  sharp  as  cat's  ;  and,  after 
divers  starts  to  and  fro,  a  web  was  with  a  hind  leg 
dexterously  clapped  over  two  or  three  of  his  legs. 
After  all  his  claws  were  in  that  manner  secured, 
then,  at  a  running  pull,  a  broad  web  was  brought 
over  him,  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot  ;  and, 
by  being  fixed  to  the  spider's  tail,  the  fly  was 
carried  off  into  one  of  his  inmost  recesses,  there  to 
be  feasted  upon  at  leisure. 

Spiders,  like  other  creatures  of  prey,  eat  oneTheh 

course  of 

another,  and,  for  their  continual  design  of  eating,  life,  and 
are  paid  by  a  continual   dread   of  being   eaten. 
Two  old  spiders  will  not  be  kept  in  one  glass,  un- 
less accidentally  known  to  each  other,  or,  it  may 
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be,  male  and  female  ;  but  to  work  they  go,  coursing 
about  till  the  one  hath  got  the  better  of  the  other, 
and  then  falls  to,  and  heartily  feeds  upon  him. 
They  breed  numerously ;  and  the  young  ones, 
after  the  example  of  their  fathers,  use  the  same 
trade.  The  danger,  as  well  as  fear,  is  common  to 
all.  There  is  little  regard  to  relation  or  families ; 
and  for  that  reason,  like  pikes  in  a  pond,  none 
ever  takes  a  prey,  but  he  turns  suddenly  round, 
lest  another  should  take  him.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  and  can  run  about,  they  lie  still, 
waiting  for  advantages  over  the  rest,  and  care  not 
rashly  to  expose  themselves.  If  they  are  disturb- 
ed, and  some  made  to  run,  the  whole  nation  is 
alarmed,  and  many  a  life  falls  in  the  disorder  be- 
fore the  wars  cease ;  and  then  each,  that  survives, 
makes  merry  with  his  booty.  Thus  their  num- 
bers are  reduced  to  a  very  few,  who  find  means 
of  retreating  into  castles  of  their  own  making. 
They  cast  their  skins  at  certain  periods  ;  and  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  remarkable.  They  hang 
themselves  to  the  ceiling  of  their  web,  with  their 
body  downwards,  and,  holding  themselves  fast  up 
by  all  their  legs  brought  together,  remain  striving 
and  pulling  each  leg,  till  it  comes  out  of  the  hose, 
and  their  body  is  freed  from  its  case ;  and  then 
they  turn  and  run  away,  leaving  their  old  coat  in 
their  place  ;  as  we  often  see  them  hanging  in  cob- 
webs. The  signal  to  them,  of  this  change  coming 
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on,  is  a  dry  parting  of  the  skin  upon  their  backs  ; 
whereupon  they  fall  to  work  as  was  described. 
The  doctor  used  to  divert  us  with  describing  the 
course  of  life  which  his  poor  prisoners  led. 

When  the  doctor  was  abroad,  and  absent  from 
his  studies,  either  by  visits,  friendly  meetings,  or  bu* rigidly 
attendances,  his  chief  delight  was  in  discourse. 
And  he  would  apply  himself  to  all  sorts  of  com- 
pany in  a  brisk  and  smart  manner ;  for  he  was 
very  just  and  ready  in  his  speech,  facetious  and 
fluent ;  and  his  wit  was  never  at  a  nonplus.  I 
have  known  him  at  Act,  keeping  suppers  as  merry 
as  the  best,  and  though  he  drank  little,  or  no- 
thing, he  sparkled  and  reparteed,  not  only  saving 
himself  harmless  (for  the  sober  man  is  commonly 
the  mark),  but  returning  the  bite.  His  sobriety 
was  so  extraordinary,  that,  with  entire  assurance 
I  can  affirm  that  never  in  all  his  life  did  he  know 
what  a  cup  too  much  (as  they  term  it)  was.  And 
this  continence  was  more  singular  in  him  who 
was  really  a  wit  in  conversation,  and  his  company 
desired  by  all  people  that  knew  him ;  and  it  is 
well  known  how  much  such  qualifications  seduce  ^ 
men  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bottle. 
But  this  abstemiousness  in  extremity  proved  of 
ill  consequence  to  his  health,  as  will  be  showed  in 
fit  place. 

Affected 

When  any  eminent   and  extraordinary  persons  congresses 

'•-•••  01  IT  •    wkh  f°~ 

came  to  the  university,  or  whom  some  had  consi-  reignersand 

virtuosi. 
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derable  recommendations,  and,  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  it,  made  some  short  residence  there, 
and  were  by  divers  gentlemen  civilly  entertained, 
whether  Swedish  or  Hungarian  clergy,  Oxonians, 
or  other  home-bred  virtuosi ;  the  doctor  very 
often,  as  he  desired,  made  one  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  whereby  he  thought  to  gather  somewhat 
out  of  the  common  road.  And,  being  desired,  he 
often  wrote,  in  the  pocket-book  of  a  foreigner,  a 
sentence  with  his  name  ;  and  that  implies  a  small 
token,  which  I  know  well,  being  once  induced  by 
him  to  do  the  like.  I  remember  one  Mr.  Wag- 
staff,  a  little  gentleman,  had  an  express  audience, 
at  a  very  good  dinner,  upon  the  subject  of  spec- 
tres, and  much  was  said  pro  and  con ;  but  I 
carried  away  little  except  a  good  meal.  The 
doctor  often,  upon  such  occasions  as  these,  took 
me  along  with  him ;  which  was  much  for  my 
advantage,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  making  a  true 
use  of  it.  But  as  for  the  spectre  affair,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  gentleman  published  his  no- 
tions in  a  little  book  of  witchcraft.* 

Left  the          At  length  the  doctor  declined  the  common  par- 
common     ,  ,  . 
room,  and  lour,  and  spent  the  evenings  in  private  society, 

!naSs  iTTi  sometimes  at  Dr.  Shereman's  the  president's,  and 
\ate  so-     not  seldom   with  his    old  master   Dr.  Stephens, 

ciety. 

*  The  Question  of  Witchcraft  debated,  by  John  Wagstaffe, 
2nd  edit.  1671. 
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who  lived  in  the  house  over  against  the  college. 
This  agreed  best  with  his  humour,  who  did  not 
love  morosity  and  sour  looks.  He  was  always 
jocose  and  free  in  his  ordinary  conversation  ;  and 
that  made  him  very  popular  with  the  airy  folks, 
as  young  gentlemen,  and  even  with  the  fair  sex  ; 
for  he  was  a  comely  person,  and  withal  very  de- 
cently behaved,  and  respectful,  which  set  off  his 
wit  ;  and  with  that  he  always  made  them  an 
agreeable  diversion.  Whatever  his  company  was, 
he  was  always  ready  with  proper  discourse,  and, 
as  I  said,  no  niggard  of  it.  If  he  moved  subjects 
that  seemed  slight,  yet  he  had  a  design  at  the 
bottom,  either  to  exercise  some  useful  talent  of 
his  own,  or  to  squeeze  somewhat  useful  out  of 
others  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  affected  most  the 
acquaintance  and  society  of  such  as  were  in  sta- 
tion and  learning  his  superiors. 

Next  to  those,  he  affected  to  refresh  himself  Affected 

r>     i  11  i  l'ie  society 

with  the  society  ot  the  young  noblemen  and  fel-  Of  the 


low  -commoners  ;    and   he   used  to   say  that   he  Hty 
found  more  of  candour  and  sincerity  in  them  than  wby 
in  the  graver  sort.     And  for  the  like  reason  he 
inclined  to  those  of  the  ancienter  families,  though 
he  owned  that  the  better  parts  were  found  with 
the  latter.     Sorting  himself  with  these,  he  took 
great  delight  to  oppose  their  raw  wits  with  enig- 
matic questions,  and  often  out  of  the  classics.     I 
have  seen  him  as  merry  as    a  school-  boy  with 
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a  knot  of  them,  like  the  younglings  about   old 
Silenus,   in   deep  consult  about  reconciling  that 
passage    in    Ovid  -  "  Sine    pondere    habentia 
pondus? 
Among  jje    wag   more   attached  to   those    who   were 

those  his 

choice  was  noted  for  study  and  learning  extraordinary,  as 
Mr.  Wai—  le,  Sir  Edm—  d  B  --  n,  &c.  which 
latter  was  a  stout  and  early  pretender  to  free- 
thinking.  The  doctor  used  to  pump  him  to  fetch 
up  his  most  reserved  reasonings,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  found  such  conversation  profitable,  be- 
cause it  made  him  digest  matters  in  his  own 
mind  more  effectually  than,  not  being  opposed, 
he  could  have  done.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Hatton  a  fellow-commoner,  afterwards  Sir 
Christopher.  He  was  of  a  merry  and  free  dispo- 
sition, and  suited  the  doctor's  humour  exactly  ; 
the  rather  because  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  him 
a  sound  judgment,  and  notable  censure  of  most 
incidents  ;  I  might  as  well  say  persons.  I  have 
heard  the  doctor  say,  that  that  gentleman  had 
more  good  sense  and  understanding  than  many 
were  able  to  discern. 

Advanced        These  were  his  university  society  ;  but,  in  and 
quaintance  about  London,  he  fell  into  more  considerable  and 

in  London.  .  .  "  . 

His  sharp-  important  acquaintance  :  for  when  he  gave  him- 


theSiadies  se^  *ne  satisfaction  to  reside  a  little  with  his  best 
brother  in  London,  he  was  introduced  (and  a 
small  inlet  served)  to  list  him  in  a  spacious 
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catalogue  of  virtuosi.     As  the   Capels   and  Go- 
dolphins  ;    first,    Mr.   Sidney    Godolphin    of    the 
Middle   Temple,    a   very  ingenious  person,   and 
master  of  an  exquisite  library,  which  to  rummage 
was  always   a   feast   to   the  doctor.      After  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  his  brother  Mr.  Charles 
succeeded  him,  as  well  in  his  chamber  and  library, 
as  in  the  doctor's  acquaintance;    and  continued 
in  the  same  chamber,  until  by  the  fire  most  un- 
fortunately begun  over  head,  he  was  burnt  out, 
and   his   choice   collection    of    books   consumed. 
I  shall   venture  to  name  one  or  two  more ;  the 
first    was   Sir   John   King,   who  was  a  Tully  in 
Westminster- Hall.*     Then  Mr.  William  Longue- 
ville,f  in  polite  knowledge,  as  well  as  skill  in  the 
law,  inferior  to  none ;  and,  what  exceeds  all,   of 
untainted  integrity.     And  I  might  mention  some 
ladies  with  whom  he  pretended  to  be  innocently 
merry  and  free ;  and  indeed  more  so  (often)  than 
welcome ;  as  when  he  touched  the  pre-eminencies 
of  their  sex.     As,  for  instance,  saying  that  of  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field  God   Almighty  thought 
woman   the  fittest  companion  for  man.     I  have 
known  him  demand  of  the  ladies  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  by  right  of  their  sitting  there, 
that  they  would  carve  for  him ;   "  Else,"  said  he, 

*  For  some  account  of  Sir  John  King,  see  the  Life  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
-    t  Vide,  ib.  p.  188. 

VOL,  III.  X 
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"  let  them  come  down  to  their  places  at  the  lower 
end."  These  passages,  and  the  like,  show  some- 
what of  his  humour,  which  made  him  very  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies  and  young  company.  For 
notwithstanding  all  his  seriousness  and  study, 
none  ever  was  more  agreeably  talkative,  in  fit 
company,  than  he  was. 


Meditated       gu^  whatever  was  the  cause,  he  had  no  relish 

changing 

MS  college,  at  all  for  the  conversation  of  his  fellow  collegiates  ; 

and  why.  .,  _  ..      ,  i-ini-  TT 

and  they,  I  presume,  had  as  little  for  his.  He 
might  not  conform  in  their  measures,  or  methods 
of  living  ;  or  there  being  a  seeming  inequality  be- 
twixt them,  by  his  place  in  the  university,  and 
advantages  with  respect  to  preferment  ;  and  his 
consorting  rather  with  the  younger  gentlemen  than 
the  grave,  and,  as  he  thought,  perhaps,  empty 
seniors  of  the  college,  and  affecting  a  select  com- 
pany of  the  learneder  sort  in  other  colleges  :  all 
these  ingredients  turned  sour,  and  jealousies,  sus- 
picions, and  reflections,  with  morose  countenances, 
bred  out  of  them  ;  so  that  he  desired,  if  possible, 
without  his  great  inconvenience,  to  remove  him- 
self to  some  other  college,  where,  as  he  proposed, 
he  might  pass  his  time  more  agreeably. 
Preferred  And  in  this  he  was  gratified  by  the  fortune  of  a 

by  the  ' 

Archbishop  preferment  which  fell  to  his  share.     It  was  a  sine- 

of  Canter-  .       T_T  .         ,     . 

bury  to  a     cure  in   Wales,  being  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
!6  '"  Llandinon.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  capa- 
ble of  preferment  in  the  church,  when  Dr.  Shel- 
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don  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  That  pre- 
late was  a  friend  to  quality,  but  more  to  scholar- 
ship and  good  order,  and  could  not  overlook  one 
come  forward  in  the  university,  and  so  well  re- 
commended as  the  doctor  was  :  and  of  his  own 
motion,  without  any  solicitation,  or  so  much  as 
notice  on  the  doctor's  part,  conferred  this  sinecure 
upon  him,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he 
chose  to  give  him  that, -rather  than  any  other  pre- 
ferment ;  meaning  such  as  in  consequence  might 
have  removed  him  out  of  his  station  of  learning 
and  study  in  the  university.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son it  was  most  suitable  to  the  doctor's  own  incli- 
nations ;  for  it  set  him  free,  with  a  power  uncon- 
trollable to  settle  himself  in  what  way  he  pleased. 

I  have  hitherto  dealt  enough  with  the  slighter  H)s  b(:ha' 

viour  m 

circumstances  of  our  doctor's  character.     But  we  concerns 

more  pub 

lie 
*    "  Sheldon,"  says  Burnet,    "  was   esteemed   a   learned 

man  before  the  wars,  but  he  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in 
politics,  that  scarce  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remain- 
ed. He  was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  business  ;  had  a  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  very  true  judgment.  He 
was  a  generous  and  charitable  man.  He  had  a  great  plea- 
santness of  conversation,  perhaps  too  great.  He  had  an  art 
that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  all  that  came  to  him  in 
a  most  obliging  manner  ;  but  few  depended  much  on  his 
professions  of  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep 
sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all;  and  spoke  of  it  most  com- 
monly as  of  an  engine  of  government,  and  a  matter  of  policy. 
By  these  means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as  a  wise  and 
honest  clergyman." — (Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

x  2 
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must  now  advance  to  affairs  of  greater  importance. 
As  to  the  public,  and  the  orders  of  the  university 
about  congregations  and  elections,  which  matters 
used  to  call  the  scholars  from  their  studies  into 
faction  and  party-making  ;  the  doctor  was  always 
disposed  to  be  quiet,  and  little  concerned  himself 
with  them.  He  held  a  due  respect  to  superiors, 
especially  in  politicals  ;  and  in  all  his  behaviour 
and  conversation  in  the  university,  he  showed 
an  innate  hatred  of  popular  faction  ;  as  well  that 
which  had  been  seminated  all  over  England,  and 
began  to  appear  in  the  university  against  the 
court  and  government  of  King  Charles  II.,  as 
also  all  those  perverse  and  contradictory  doings  in 
his  time,  too  much  agitated  with  intent  to  cross 
the  heads,  or  some  as  irrational  designs.  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  wondered  men  professing 
philosophy  and  learning,  should  not  judge,  but  fol- 
low one  another,  like  a  rabble,  blindly,  as  if  they 
had  not  the  use  of  thinking.  And  he  used  to  say 
sharper  things;  but,  for  the  sake  of  our  alma 
mater,  I  forbear. 

Generally        Few  persons  ever  had  more  propitious  circum- 
of  stances  of  recommendation,  to  render  him  esteem- 
ed,  than  the  doctor  had;  for  besides  his  person 


and  his      an(j  countenance   seeming   always   juvenile   and 

opinion  of 

them.  flourishing,  his  relation  to  many  noble  families, 
being  an  excellent  scholar,  industrious,  sober 
without  interruption,  and,  in  his  manners,  devo- 
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ted  to  all  good  order,  religion,  and  virtue,  set  him 
upon  an  eminence,  and  so  many  not  common  sym- 
ptoms of  speedy  preferment,  made  him  be  more 
than  ordinarily  observed,  and  (perhaps)  envied. 
Nothing  observed  of  him  turned  more  to  his  credit 
than  his  due  attendance  at  public  exercises  and 
lectures  of  most  faculties  in  the  schools,  which 
was  an  unusual,  but  very  profitable  diligence.  I 
have  been  told  this  observation  of  him  by  some 
of  our  neighbour  ministers  that  were  his  contem- 
poraries, and  also  that  great  account  was  made 
of  him  for  it,  amongst  them  who  know  little  be- 
sides such  remarkables  of  him.  His  opinion  was 
that,  since  books  are  so  frequent  as  now  they  are, 
public  lectures  are  not  so  necessary,  or  (perhaps) 
useful,  as  in  elder  times,  when  first  instituted,  be- 
cause the  intent  of  them  was  to  supply  the  want 
of  books  ;  and  now  books  are  plentiful,  lectures 
might  better  be  spared,  and  the  promiscuous  use 
of  books  come  in  the  place  of  them. 

The  doctor  conformed  to  all  the  orders  of  the  KePt clia- 

pel,andfol- 

college,  seldom  ate  out  of  the  hall,  and  then  upon  lowed  no 
a  fish-day  only,  being  told  it  was  for  his  health,  house" 
He  was  constantly  at  the  chapel  prayers,  so  much 
as  one  may  say  that,  being  in  town,  he  never  failed. 
This,  in  the  morning,  secured  his  time  ;  for  he 
went  from  thence  directly  to  his  study,  without 
any  sizing  or  breakfast  at  all.     Whilst  he  was  at 
Jesus  College,  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use 
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as  afterwards,  and  coffee-houses  but  young.*     At 
that  time,  and  long  after,  there  was  but  one,  kept 
by  one  Kirk.  The  trade  of  news  also  was  scarce  set 
up  ;  for  they  had  only  the  public  Gazette,  till  Kirk 
got  a  written  news-letter  circulated  by  one  Mud- 
diman.     But  now  the  case  is  much  altered  ;  for  it 
is  become  a  custom,  after  chapel,  to  repair  to  one 
or  other  of  the  coffee-houses  (for  there  are  divers) 
where  hours  are  spent  in  talking  ;  and  less  pro- 
fitable reading  of  newspapers,  of  which  swarms  are 
continually  supplied  from  London.  And  the  scho- 
lars are  so  greedy  after  news  (which  is  none  of 
their  business),  that  they  neglect  all  for  it ;  and  it 
is  become  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  go  directly 
to  his  chamber  after  prayers,  without  doing  his 
suit  at  the  coffee-house ;   which  is  a  vast  loss  of 
time  grown  out  of  a  pure  novelty,  for  who  can 
apply  close  to  a  subject  with  his  head  full  of  the 
din  of  a  coffee-house  ?     I  cannot  but  think  that 
since  coffee,   with  most,  is  become  a  morning  re- 
freshment, the  order,  which  I  knew  once  estab- 
lished at  Lambeth   House,  or   somewhat  like  it, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  colleges  ;  which  was 
for  the  chaplains,  and  gentlemen  officers  to  meet 
every   morning  in  a  sort  of  still-house,    where  a 
good  woman  provided  them   their  liquors  as  they 
liked  best ;  and  this  they  called  their  coffee-house. 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  vol.  i,  p.  316*. 
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The  doctor's  common-placing,  which  is  a  sort  Proved  his 
of  dissertation  upon  some  learned  subject,  in  the 
chapel,  was  a  sort  of  preface  to  his  attempting  to 


preach  ;  but  he  used  a  precaution  more  positive  ;  Kin& 

Charles  II. 

for  before  he  went  into  orders,  he  procured  a  pul- 
pit at  one  of  the  villages  near  Cambridge,  usually 
served  by  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  there 
preached  once  or  twice.  This  he  did  to  prove  his 
forces,  and  acquire  some  assurance,  before  he 
undertook  to  perform  more  publicly.  The  first 
sermon,  that  he  preached  in  a  solemn  audience, 
was  before  the  king  at  Newmarket,  upon  a  mis- 
sion from  the  university.*  That  was  a  severe 
trial  of  his  spirits,  and  he  went  with  great  reluc- 
tance of  mind  ;  but  reason  and  resolution  pre- 
vailed ;  and  he  was  not  abashed  at  so  great  a 
presence.  He  said  that  he  made  it  a  law  to  him- 
self to  confine  his  view,  above  the  people,  to  a 
certain  space  which  he  was  not  to  exceed  ;  and, 
in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
mind  none  of  them.  The  sermon  is  in  print  by 
John  Hayes,  1671.  The  text  was  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  Psalm,  and  the  discourse  moral,  fit  for 
an  assembly  not  over-zealous  that  way.  The  king 
was  pleased  to  signify  his  approval  of  it  by  say- 

*  Evelyn  also  notices  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
by  Doctor  North,  whom  he  terms  "  a  very  young  but  learned 
and  excellent  person."  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  483.) 
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ing,   as  he  came  out  of  the   church,  that    "  the 
preacher  would   soon   be  a  bishop."    And  if  his 
majesty   had  lived  a  little  longer,   he  might  have 
proved  himself  a  prophet ;   but  his,  as  well  as  the 
doctor's,  untimely  death,  fell  in  the  way  of  that 
event.     The  ladies  also    were   pleased  to  accept 
the  doctor's  discourse.     One  of  them,  being  asked 
how  she  liked  Mr.  North's  sermon,  said,  that  "  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  and  had  pretty  doctrine." 
Made  his         The  doctor   had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
chaplain      his  divinity  faculty  upon  one  of  his  father's  chap- 
vile1  heresy,  lains.     His  father,  as  had  been  sometimes  used  in 
that  family,  wrote  formally  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  a  chaplain  ;   and  they  sent  him  one 
Kitch—  — n,  a  townsman's  son.     He  was  very  il- 
literate, but  thought  to  supply  that  defect  by  ex- 
traordinary  giftedness,   and   behaved    himself  so 
fanatically  that  he  was  not  to  be  endured.     After 
him  came  a  brother  of  his,  thought  to  be  a  little 
better  scholar,  and  looking  a  little  more  like  a  mi- 
nister of  the  English  church.     This  latter,  when 
the  doctor  was  present,  preached  most  damnable 
heresy ;   viz.   that  our   blessed  Saviour  was  the 
carnal  son   of  Joseph.     This   nettled   our  young 
divine  ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  dined,  he 
took  him  to  task  in  his  chamber,  and  so  tutored 
him    that   he   thought  fit,   the  next   Sunday,  to 
preach  a  recantation  sermon,  begging  God's  par- 
don, and  the  congregation's  excuse,  for  his  vile 
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error  and  heresy  unthinkingly  preached  the  Sun- 
day before. 

The  doctor  was  no  great  traveller ;  but  some-  s,om,e  of  , 

the  doctor  s 

times  he  affected  to  go  abroad,  and,  if  he  had  his  journeys. 
choice,  always  on  horseback ;  for  he  fancied  that 
exercise  good  for  his  health,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  gravel,  with  which  he  was  troubled. 
Between  Cambridge  and  his  father's  house,  and 
to  and  from  London,  were  the  chief  of  his  jour- 
neys. If  his  post  was  in  the  coach,  he  chose  to 
change  with  a  horseman.  Once,  after  riding  a 
very  long  journey,  he  came  into  the  room  in  the  inn 
where  the  company  was,  and  threw  himself  down 
upon  the  bed.  *'  Now,"  said  he, "  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  very  weary."  He  often  visited  Sir  Roger 
Burgoign,  a  virtuous  and  learned  gentleman,  near 
Cambridge.  And  once,  at  the  instance  of  his 
mother,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Lady  Hatton,  her 
sister,  at  Kerby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  found 
his  aunt  there,  forsaken  by  her  husband  the  old 
Lord  Hatton.  He  lived  in  Scotland-yard,  and 
diverted  himself  with  the  company  and  discourse 
of  players  and  such  idle  people  that  came  to  him, 
while  his  family  lived  in  want  at  Kerby.  He  had 
committed  the  whole  conduct  there  to  a  favourite 
daughter,  who  was  not  over-kind  to  her  mother. 
This  noble  lord  had  bright  parts,  and  professed 
also  to  be  religious  ;  for  he  published  the  book  of 
Psalms,  with  a  prayer  suitable  to  each,  formed  by 
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himself;  which  book  is  called  Hatton's  Psalms, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  closets  of  divers  devout 
persons.  Such  difference  is  often  found  between 
men's  pretensions  and  actions.  The  famous 

Nando  M m  used,  in  his  drink,  to  curse  him 

for  writing  psaumes  (as  he  termed  it)  and  not 
paying  a  debt  due  to  him. 

The  Lord        The  good  old  lady  gave  her  nephew  as  good 
piety  to-     entertainment  as  she   could;    that  is,  took  him 

wards  his 

desolate  into  hugger  mugger  in  her  closet,  where  she 
usually  had  some  good  pye,  or  plumb  cake,  which 
her  neighbours,  in  compassion,  sent  her  in ;  for 
the  house-keeping  was  very  mean,  and  she  had 
not  the  command  of  any  thing.  When  her  lord 
died,  the  care  of  her,  and  of  the  whole  family,  and 
the  ruined  estate  of  it,  devolved  upon  that  truly 
noble  person  her  eldest  son,  who,  by  an  unparal- 
leled prudence  and  application,  repaired  the  shat- 
tered estate,  set  his  brother*  (the  incomparable 
Charles  Hatton)  and  his  sisters  at  ease.  And  "his 
signal  and  pious  care  of  his  good  mother  is  never 
to  be  forgot :  for  he  took  her,  destitute  of  all 
jointure  and  provision,  home  to  him,  and  enter- 
tained her  with  all  the  indulgence  and  comfort  he 
could.  And  the  lady  was  pleased  to  declare  that 

*  QThis  gentleman  is  mentioned  in  the  Lord  Keeper's  Life 
with  the  same  encomium ;  but  I  cannot  yet  find  by  any  of 
the  author's  papers  upon  what  account.]  Note  in  the  first 
edition. 
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the  latter  end  of  her  age  was  the  beginning  of  the 
true  comfort  of  her  life. 

It  may  be  obserx  ed  by  those  that  know  much  A  Pr.ovi- 

dential  re- 

of  times,  and  read  the  historical  accounts  given  of  ward  for  it. 
them  to  posterity,  that  many,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  passages,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  histories.  As  in  topography,  some,  but  not 
half  of  the  remarkables  of  a  country  are  to  be 
found.  Where,  in  our  most  voluminous  writers, 
to  say  no  worse,  do  we  find  an  account  of  the 
providential  escape  of  this  noble  lord  ?  I  must 
profess  that,  in  my  judgment,  considering  his 
apparent  goodness  and  merit,  and  the  tremen- 
dous calamity  that  fell  upon  his  family  from  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  his  person  was  almost  miracu- 
lously preserved.  There  never  was  an  incident 
more  indicative  of  a  special  providence  than  this 
was.  Therefore  I  may  be  excused  if  I  give  here 
a  short  memorandum  of  it.  His  lordship  was 
governor  of  Guernsey,  and  settled,  with  his 
family,  in  the  castle.  There  was  his  mother,  his 
then  wife  (the  Countess  of  Thanet's  daughter), 
and  divers  of  his  children,  and  many  servants. 
The  castle  stood  upon  the  rocks  washed  by  the 
sea ;  and  one  night,  when  all  were  in  bed,  and 
his  lordship  and  his  lady  asleep,  a  storm  of  thun- 
der fired  the  magazine  of  gunpowder,  and  blew 
up  the  whole  fabric ;  his  mother  and  wife,  and 
some  of  his  children,  and  some  others,  were  killed 
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right  out.  His  lordship,  in  his  bed,  was  carried 
and  lodged  upon  the  castle  wall,  whence  was  a 
dismal  precipice  among  the  rocks  into  the  sea. 
His  lordship,  perceiving  a  mighty  disorder,  was 
going  to  step  out  of  his  bed  to  know  what  the 
matter  was ;  which  if  he  had  done,  he  had  been 
irrecoverably  lost,  but  in  the  instant  of  his  mov- 
ing, a  flash  of  lightning  came  and  showed  him 
the  precipice ;  whereupon  he  lay  still,  till  people 
came  and  took  him  down.  And  so  was  this 
noble  lord  wonderfully,  or  rather,  as  I  said,  mira- 
culously, preserved. 
journey  to  "p^g  greatest  of  the  doctor's  travels  was  into 

his   sine- 
cure, and    Wales,  to  visit  and  be  possessed  of  his  sinecure 

kind  enter-  . 

tainment    or  .Llandinon.       His    design    was   to    have  gone 

in  Wales.     •  i      ,   i  n  j.  •    . 

incognito,  but  by  means  01  an  extraordinary  civi- 
lity, he  was  discovered,  and  then  he  was  forced 
to  receive  a  great  deal  more ;  for  falling  among 
the  Morgans  and  Mansells,  who  honoured  him 
with  a  claim  of  kindred,  he  could  not  pass  with- 
out being  generously  entertained.  He  came  to 
a  Welsh  village  (to  say  no  worse)  in  order  to 
lodge  for  one  night ;  and  the  gentleman,  that 
lived  in  the  town,  being  informed  that  a  genteel 
young  parson  was  come  to  lodge  at  the  alehouse, 
sent  and  invited  him  to  take  a  hard  bed  (as  they 
say)  at  his  house.  The  doctor  complied,  and, 
after  his  name,  relation,  and  errand  was  squeezed 
out  of  him,  he  must  submit  to  be  conducted  from 
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house  to  house,  company  of  the  country  attend- 
ing ;  and  at  some  he  stayed  a  week,  or  less,  as 
need  required ;  for  he  made  himself  acceptable 
every  where,  conforming  to  the  ordinary  ways  of 
entertainment  in  use  there,  and  consistent  with 
his  character.  Sometimes,  in  the  afternoon,  they 
went  to  a  clean,  but  mean  alehouse,  and  the 
maid,  that  served  the  Welsh  ale,  usually  made  a 
curtsy,  and  drank  to  the  best  in  the  company, 
who  kissed  her,  and  so  the  frolic  went  round. 
But  once,  coming  to  the  doctor,  he  drank  his 
cup,  but  omitted  the  ceremony  that  was  to  follow. 
The  maid,  who  perhaps  had  more  mind  to  the 
smooth-chinned  parson  than  to  any  of  the  rest, 
made  him  a  curtsy,  and  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I 
perceive  you  do  like  no  Wels'oman."  I  remem- 
ber the  doctor  told  us  that,  when  he  came  to  his 
parish,  he  found  the  humour  of  the  people  very 
different  from  what,  on  like  occasions,  was  often 
found  in  England.  For  instead  of  grumbling  at, 
and  affronting,  a  new  tithemonger  come  down 
amongst  them,  too  often  known  in  English  vil- 
lages, the  parishioners  came  about  and  hugged 
him,  calling  him  their  pastor,  and  telling  him 
they  were  his  sheep.  After  he  had  made  his 
escape  from  his  many  good  landlords,  he  got  him 
back  to  his  college  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Whilst  the  doctor  passed  some  of  his  time  at  his 
best  brother's  house  in  Oxfordshire,  he  desired  to 
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His  voyage  make  use  of  that  opportunity  to  visit  the  Uni- 

to  Oxford, 

acquaiu-     versity  of  Oxford,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 

lance  and         .  .  P.I-  o 

entertain-    with  some   of  the  eminent    men   there,      ho  we 
ment  there,  and  fell  in,  on  the   road,  with  a  reve- 


rend divine,  one  Dr.  Hutton,  fellow  of  a  col- 
lege, and  minister  of  Aynhoe  on  the  Hill,  who 
was  bound  for  the  same  port.  Neither  he,  nor 
our  doctor,  knew  each  other  but  by  rumour.  But 
as  travellers,  for  their  pastime  on  the  road,  love 
to  get  acquainted,  so  they  began  a  sort  of  amity, 
as  well  as  familiarity.  This  was  a  most  propi- 
tious incident  ;  for  Dr.  Hutton,  not  only  enter- 
tained us  most  humanely,  but  attended  the  doctor 
in  his  visits  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  knowledge  of  the  heads 
of  the  university,  and  particularly  the  great  Dr. 
Fell,  who  was  truly  great  in  all  his  circumstances, 
capacities,  undertakings,  and  learning,  and  above 
all  for  his  superabundant  public  spirit  and  good 
will,  which  shined  in  his  care  of  youth,  especially 
those  of  quality,  in  the  university.  O,  the  felicity 
of  that  age  and  place,  when  his  authority  swayed  ! 
He  led  us  about,  and  showed  his  printing-office, 
and  talked  of  his  designs  there,  and  the  discourse 
fell  wholly  upon  learning,  books,  and  learned  men, 
But  I  was  not  capable  to  bring  away  much,  and 
remember  none;  and,  for  that  reason,  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  account  for  any  thing  at  all  of  it. 
But  I  am  sure  our  doctor  was  much  caressed, 
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and,  with  those  persons  whom  he  happened  to 
converse  with,  seeming  the  most  considerable, 
was  courted  as  one  whose  conversation  they  appa- 
rently affected  to  compass  and  enjoy. 

The  addition  of  this  Welsh  preferment,  being,  Removed 

0    to  Trinity 

as  I  take,  a  cure  of  souls,  though  a  vicar  endowed  College,  to 
exercised  it,  might  second  the  doctor's  desires  to  Caster,  Dr! 
change  his  college,  as  being  incompatible  with  his  Barrow- 
fellowship,  on  which  account  only  I  believe  he 
stayed  so  long  there.  Thereupon  he  procured 
himself  to  be  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  had  a 
chamber  assigned  him,  and  removed  all  his  effects 
thither.  He  used  to  allege  many  reasons  for  his 
choice  of  that  college ;  as  that  he  valued  much 
the  company  of  that  society,  where  resided  many 
excellent  persons ;  and  he  perceived  more  of  the  hu- 
mane and  polite  in  that  than  in  the  lesser  colleges. 
But,  above  all,  the  leading  card  was  the  value 
he  had  for  the  more  than  thrice  excellent  master, 
Dr.  Barrow.  He  had  long  ago  contracted  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance,  I  may  say  friendship,  with  him, 
and  they  used  each  other  in  a  most  delightful  com- 
munication of  thoughts.  The  good  Dr.  Barrow 
ended  his  days  in  London,  in  a  prebend's  house 
that  had  a  little  stair  to  it  out  of  the  cloisters, 
which  made  him  call  it  a  man's  nest,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  so  called  at  this  day.*  The  master's 

X 

*  Dr.  Pope  tells  us  that  he  died  f<  in  mean  lodgings  at  a 
Sadler's  near  Charing  Cross,  an  old,  low,  ill  built  house,  which  he 
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disease  was  a  high  fever.  It  had  been  his  cus- 
tom, contracted  when  (upon  the  fund  of  a  travel- 
ling fellowship)  he  was  at  Constantinople,  in  all 
his  maladies,  to  cure  himself  with  opium  ;  and, 
being  very  ill  (probably)  he  augmented  his  dose, 
and  so  inflamed  his  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
structed the  crisis  :  for  he  was  as  a  man  knocked 
down,  and  had  the  eyes  as  of  one  distracted.  Our 
doctor,  seeing  him  so,  was  struck  with  horror  ; 
for  he,  that  knew  him  so  well  in  his  best  health, 
could  best  distinguish  ;  and,  when  he  left  him,  he 
concluded  he  should  see  him  no  more  alive  ;  and 
so  it  proved. 
Made  mas-  After  the  death  of  this  most  worthy  person,  our 

ter  of  Tri- 

nity upon    doctor  had  the  mastership  of  Trinity  conferred 
Dr.  Bar-     upon    him  ;    and  thereby  was   possessed,  as   he 


thought,  of  all  the  ease  and  content  he  could  by 
burthen.  anv  meaiis  propose  to  himself;  and  from  thence  he 
dated,  as  from  an  epocha,  the  repose  he  had  in 
present,  and  in  future  hoped  to  enjoy.  He  ac- 
counted himself  very  well  settled,  when  he  lived 
as  a  common  master  of  arts  in  the  college,  without 
any  aid  from  the  revenues  of  the  society.  What 

had  used  for  several  years  ;  for  though  his  condition  was  much 
bettered  by  his  obtaining  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
yet  that  had  no  bad  influence  upon  his  morals  ;  he  still  con- 
tinued the  same  humble  person,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  more  respectable  lodgings."  (See  the  Biogrfl- 
phia  Brit.,  vol.  i,  p.  634.) 
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then  must  the  alteration  be  when  he  was  master, 
and  had  so  great  an  increase  of  revenues  and  ac- 
commodation as  that  station  afforded?  But  oh, 
the  difference  between  a  private  condition  and 
magistracy  !  Before,  when  the  doctor  had  no 
charge  of  government  upon  his  spirits,  but  of  him- 
self and  his  studies  only,  he  was  in  all  respects 
easy.  But  after  this  preferment,  than  which  no- 
thing could  have  more  nicely  suited  his  desires,  he 
fell  under  such  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties,  that 
he  had  small  joy  of  his  life;  and  it  was  really 
shortened  thereby  ;  of  which  in  its  proper  place. 
He  was  (to  speak  ironically)  so  unadvised  as  to 
think  of  duty  and  justice  in  government  ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  he  ought  to  be  made,  as  he  was,  an 
example  for  the  terror  of  others  who,  by  rare 
chance,  may  fall  under  the  mistake  of  such  bad 
maxims.  But  here  we  are  a  little  too  forward. 

During  his  former  residence  in  Trinity  College,  Laboured  in 
the   doctor   persevered  in    his  application  to  the  and  was 


Greek  literature  ;  and  his  time  and  pains  therein 

were  not  lost,  for  he  made  such  advances  that  he  hls  senti- 

ments. 

was  reputed  one  of  the  best  Grecians  in  the 
university.  And  accordingly,  in  November  1672, 
he  was  elected  Greek  professor.  That  service 
obliged  to  read  lectures  publicly  in  the  schools  at 
appointed  times  ;  which  he  performed  most  punc- 
tually, and  thereby  confirmed  the  opinion  that  was 
preconceived  of  him  ;  for  he  was  really  a  prime 

VOL.    III.  Y 
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critic  in  that  language.  He  used  to  say  that  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  divine :  and  as  the  Grecian,  so  the 
divine.  He  much  wondered  to  see  that  skill  so 
much  slighted  and  laid  aside  as  it  was  by  the 
clergy  in  general.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  see 
with  what  face  a  man  could  pretend  to  be  of  the 
clergy,  and  not  understand  Greek ;  since,  not 
only  the  New  Testament,  but  most  of  the  eminent 
ecclesiastical  writers  were  in  Greek :  and  the 
idiom  of  that  language  (not  justly  transferable  into 
any  common  speech)  gives  the  greatest  light  to- 
wards clearing  obscure  questions  in  divinity. 
Latin,  and  the  vernaculars  westward,  which  are 
almost  all  deduced  under  it,  carry  nearly  the  same 
idiom;  but  the  Orientals  and  Greek  partake  not 
so  much  of  them. 
Of  Dr.  DU-  There  is  a  notable  recognition  of  our  doctor's 

port's  con- 
gratulatory skill  in  Greek,  left  by  Dr.  Duport  his  predecessor, 

who  was  a  famous  Grecian.*  It  is  a  congratula- 
tory poem  upon  our  doctor's  election  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  printed  among  his  poems  in  octavo,  by 
John  Hayes,  1676,  and  it  was  designed  as  a  com- 
pliment for  the  doctor's  honour,  who,  by  many,  was 
thought  too  young  for  that  post.  This  poem  might 
pass  very  well,  but  for  one  pun,  which  is  this, 

comicique  Nubes 

Profligas,  Aquilo,  et  facis  sudum. 

So  because  Boreas  in  Homer  is  a  clearer  of  the 

*  He  was  the  tutor  of  Barrow. 
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air,  North  must  interpret  Aristophanes'  comedy, 
entitled  Nubes,  and,  by  the  style  of  Aquilo,  make 
clear  weather.  This  Dr.  Duport  was  a  very  little 
man,  and  inclined  strangely  to  such  little  conceits. 
Even  in  the  chair,  when  he  was  deputed  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  and  styled  pater,  he  could 
not  forbear  saying,  "  Sum  paterculus,  sed  non  Vel- 
leius"  But  bating  him  that  ace,  he  was  truly  a 
great  man. 

Our  doctor,  before  he  was  master  of  Trinity,  or  Formerly 

was  clerk 

had  any  preferment  of  the  gift  of  the  crown,  ofihecioset 
waited  as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  Charles  II.  Charles  n. 
That  post  was  not  only  a  sure  track  to  preferment 
in  the  church,  but  agreed  exceeding  well  with  his 
humour ;  for  there  he  lived  upon  a  hill,  and  saw 
how  the  world  went,  and,  withal,  had  his  cell  to 
retire  to,  which  was  a  very  convenient  lodging  in 
Whitehall,  upon  the  parade  of  the  court,  near  the 
presence  chamber.  His  diet  was  provided  for 
him ;  and  the  chaplains  in  waiting  were  company 
to  his  wish.  At  the  beginning  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  troubled  with  impertinent  visits ;  which 
had  proved  cross  to  him,  whose  design  and  pas- 
time was  reading  and  thinking ;  for  at  court  there 
is  always  a  sort  of  people  whose  day  labour  is 
having  nothing  to  do,  and  who  are  apt  to  say, 
"  Come,  shall  we  go  and  spend  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Closet  ?"  and,  adding,  "to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  ale, '  who  could  resist  ?  But  he 
had  a  caution  given  him  by  a  friendly  old  courtier, 

y  2 
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not  to  entertain  at  his  chamber  upon  any  account, 
not  so  much  as  with  small  beer  in  hot  weather ; 
for  if  he  did,  his  quiet  would  forsake  him.  All 
advice  is  acceptable  to  those  who  are  inclined 
beforehand  to  take  it;  as  the  doctor  was,  who 
lived,  like  a  hermit  in  his  cell,  in  the  midst  of  the 
court,  and  proved  the  title  of  a  foolish  French 
writer,  La  solitude  de  la  cour. 
Dealt  as  a  j  nave  heard  him  say  that,  in  times  before  the 

confessor 

to  some  de-  Reformation,  by  institution,  or  usage,  the  clerk  of 
at  white-  the  closet  was  the  proper  confessor  of  the  court. 
And  when  he  resided  there,  divers  persons,  far 
from  Papists,  especially  ladies,  who  thought  auri- 
cular confession,  though  no  duty,  a  pious  practice, 
applied  to  him  for  like  purposes,  and  to  ease  their 
minds.  And  he  as  piously  conformed,  and  did  the 
office  of  a  pastor,  or  parochus  of  the  court.  I 
have  also  heard  him  say  that,  for  the  number  of 
persons  that  resided  in  the  court,  a  place  reputed 
a  centre  of  all  vice  and  irreligion,  he  thought  there 
were  as  many  truly  pious  and  strictly  religious,  as 
could  be  found  in  any  other  resort  whatsoever. 
And  he  never  saw  so  much  fervent  devotion,  and 
such  frequent  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  as  his  sta- 
tion gave  him  occasion  to  observe  there.  It  often 
falls  out  that  extremes  are  conterminous,  and  as 
contraries  illustrate  each  other,  so  here  virtue  and 
vice.  Therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  condemn 
aggregates  of  any  .denomination,  or  the  individuals 
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separately,   for   the   practices   of  some,  although 
they  may  be  the  ruling  party  amongst  them. 

During  this  sunshine  of  favour,  the  doctor  ob-  Obtained  a 

prebendary 

tamed  a  prebendary  of  Westminster;  which  also  of  West- 
suited  him  well  because  there  was  a  house,  and 
accommodations  for  living  in  town,  and  the  con- 
tent and  joy  he  conceived  in  being  a  member  of  so 
considerable  a  body  of  learned  men,  and  dignified 
in  the  church,  as  the  body  of  prebends  were;  abso- 
lutely unlike  an  Inferior  college  in  the  university. 
Here  was  no  faction,  division,  or  uneasiness,  but, 
as  becoming  persons  learned  and  wise,  they  lived 
truly  as  brethren,  quarrelling  being  never  found 
but  among  fools  or  knaves.  He  used  to  deplore 
the  bad  condition  of  that  collegiate  church,  which 
to  support  was  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  do. 
It  was  an  extensive  and  industrious  managery  to 
carry  on  the  repairs.  And  of  later  time  so  much 
hath  been  laid  out  that  way  as  would  have  rebuilt 
some  part  of  it.  This  residence  was  one  of  his 
retreats,  where  he  found  some  ease  and  comfort  in 
his  deplorable  weakness ;  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  that  melancholy  pass. 

The  doctor  was  much  honoured  by  the  counte-  Accepted 
nance,  or  rather  friendship,  of  the  Duke  of  Lau-  esteemed 
derdale.  He  was  his  majesty's  commissioner  for 
Scotland ;  and  being  himself  a  very  learned  man,* 

*  "  He  was, '  says  Burnet  (who  was  well  acquainted  with 
him)  "  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in  which  he  was  a 
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was  a  great  favourer  and  encourager  of  all  such. 
The  doctor  came  first  into  his  acquaintance  by  the 
means  of  the  duchess.  When  she  was  a  widow, 
with  the  title  of  Countess  of  Disert,  she  lived  at 
Fakenham  in  Suffolk,  not  far  from  the  doctor's 
relations,  who  neighbourly  corresponded.  This 
lady's  two  sons,  the  Talmaches,  and  the  doctor 
were  playfellows  at  school  and  at  home ;  and  after 
he  was  grown  up,  she  desired  to  see  him,  and  he 
often  waited  upon  her,  and  most  respectfully 
answered  her  severe  catechizations  ;  for  she  was 
a  lady  of  abundant  wit,  and  knowledge  of  state 
affairs  and  the  court.  Thence  the  passage  was 
direct  into  the  conversation  of  the  duke,  who, 
finding  the  doctor  a  well-read  scholar,  judicious, 
and  in  the  learned  languages  a  critic,  and  what, 
at  that  time,  was  too  much  wanted  among  the 
men  of  parts,  of  loyal  principles,  sustained  by  rules 
of  duty  and  policy  inexpugnable,  greatly  esteemed, 
and  frequently  admitted  him  into  a  familiarity  of 
converse  with  him.  He  communicated  his  library, 
which  was  spacious,  and  furnished  with  books  that 
were  curious  and  scarce,  especially  in  matters 

master,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  had  read  a  great 
deal  of  divinity,  and  almost  all  the  historians,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  so  that  he  had  great  materials.  He  had,  with  these, 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  copious  but  unpolished  ex- 
pression. '  He  was  a  man,'  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
called  him  tome,  'of  a  blundering  understanding.'"  (Own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  162.) 
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relating  to  the  sacred  history  ;  and  there  was  op- 
portunity of  discoursing  of  editions  and  criticism, 
and  also  of  what  had  been  much  the  duke's  study, 
the  subjects  of  popery  and  fanaticism. 

It  happened  that  once,  when  the  king  was  at  ' 


Newmarket,  the  duke,  though  no  horse-racer,  at-  inf  Presence 

of  the  Duke 

tended.  And  it  concerned  him  not  a  little  to  be  of  Lauder- 
continually  near  the  king  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
spirit  of  sedition  was  rampant.  And,  with  that 
spirit,  the  court  itself  was  not  a  little  infected, 
which  pointed,  not  only  at  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  succession,  but,  for  like  ends,  at  the  king  him- 
self; but  most  of  all  at  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
who  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  way.  It  had  been  a 
court  trick,  when  any  points  of  consequence,  and 
disagreeable  to  the  ministers,  were  to  be  gained 
by  teazing,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  New- 
market meetings,  when  the  grave  counsellors 
were  at  London,  or  elsewhere  far  enough  off. 
Therefore  the  duke,  knowing  that  the  stress  would 
light  upon  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  his  province, 
and  person,  in  order  to  get  him,  if  possible,  re- 
moved, thought  fit  to  be,  as  they  say,  at  the  shav- 
ing of  his  own  beard.  The  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  complimented  the  duke  with 
an  invitation  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  ac- 
cepted ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  make  it  agreeable  to  him.  In  the 
Regent-house  he  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
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the  table,  and  there  saw  and  heard  the  manner 
and  forms  of  creating  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and, 
as  a  respect  to  the  duke,  that  degree  was  solemnly 
conferred  upon  our  doctor  as  one  of  his  favourites  ; 
and,  by  that  opportunity,  the  doctor  came  into 
his  degree  easily,  which,  in  the  common  track, 
had  been  both  expensive  and  troublesome.  Then 
the  duke  had  the  offer  of  doctor  of  laws,  with 
which  statesmen,  as  suitable  to  their  profession,  are 
ordinarily  complimented.  The  duke  accepted  it, 
and  the  grace  of  the  houses  for  it  passed  in  form. 
Then,  the  orator  having  made  his  eloquent  speech, 
all  was  thought  to  be  over.  But  the  duke,  rising 
up,  began  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Non  conabor?  &c. 
to  answer  the  orator,  and  concluded  in  a  stately 
form,  with  thanks  to  his  alma  mater.  One 
thing  was  remarkable :  the  duke  was  one  of  the 
tallest  and  most  bulky  men  one  should  ordinarily 
see  *,  and  the  orator  the  least.  But  whether  the 
duke  complimented  the  orator  with  an  advantage 
in  eloquence,  as  himself  had  in  figure,  those,  who 
saw  and  heard  both,  may  determine.  But  certain- 
ly the  discourse  of  the  professor  in  executing  the 
forms  of  creating  the  doctor  of  divinity,  all  in  purest 
Terentian  Latin,  and  most  apt  invention,  was  an 

*  "  He  was  very  big ;  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about 
him  ;  his  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  him 
bedew  all  that  he  talked  to."  (Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  162.) 
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accomplished  delight  and  entertainment  to  us 
aliens  that  never  heard  the  like  before.  But,  in 
conclusion  of  all  these  academic  operations,  we 
have  got  a  finished  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  now 
we  may  with  better  warrant  than,  as  hitherto,  for 
pure  compendium,  give  him  the  style  accordingly. 

After  the  death  of  the  excellent  Master  Dr.  The  mas- 
Barrow,  who  sat  as  vice-chancellor  at  the  solem-  Trinity  a 
nity  beforementioned,  our  doctor,  as  I  hinted  be-  Pre^rment 

*  to  his 

fore,  was  preferred  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  heart's  con- 

tent  at  first. 

College.  That  was  a  settlement  beyond  which 
his  ambition  had  no  farther  "view :  and  he  was 
not  in  his  nature  capable  of  being  more  happy 
than  he  was  at  his  first  entrance  upon  that  charge. 
But  how  circumstances  altered  to  prevent  his  ease 
and  content  unto  a  state  of  trouble,  misery,  and 
finally  loss  of  life,  I  am  to  make  the  conclusion  of 
this  narrative.  But  in  the  mean  time,  upon  his 
leaving  his  attendance  at  court,  which  had  made 
a  great  gap  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  and 
caused  him  often  grievously  to  complain,  he  was 
restored  to  his  text,  and  might  prosecute  his  de- 
signs in  his  beloved  college,  where  he  found  him- 
self posted  with  honour  and  advantage ;  and,  as  it 
was  his  desire,  so  it  was  his  fate  to  die  master 
of  Trinity. 

And  now,  before  we  advance  farther,  it  will  Account  of 

,    the  doctor's 

not  be  amiss  to  take  some  account  of  the  doctor  s  studies, 
studies,  relate  what  we  know  of  them,  and  of  his 
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designs  to  publish ;  as  he  had  surely  done  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  (or  to  have  thought  he  had) 
finished  any  of  the  works  upon  his  anvil.  And 
considering  I  have  here  undertaken  the  life  of  a 
person,  who,  like  a  flourishing  fruit-tree,  blossom- 
ed fairly,  and  then  underwent  a  fatal  blight  that 
destroyed  fruit  and  tree  altogether,  for  which 
reason  there  will  not  fall  out  much  of  action  to 
be  historically  related,  I  may  be  indulged  in 
speculation,  which  had  been  the  chief  work  of  his 
life.  The  work  of  philology  being  well  over,  the 
doctor  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  though  that  was  become  his  avowed 
profession,  but  extended  his  inquiries  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  learned  antiquities,  languages, 
and  philosophy,  and  making  comparisons  of  it  in 
the  several  ages  of  its  flourishing ;  noting  the 
various  sects,  and  the  changes  in  their  opi- 
nions, and  the  transitions  from  one  sect  to  ano- 
ther. He  took  notice  that  such  a  history  was 
much  wanted ;  but,  of  collectors  and  transcribers 
of  sentences,  that  there  were  more  than  enough. 
He  was  partial  to  Plato,  and  recommended  the 
reading  his  works  to  students.  He  put  out  an 
edition  of  some  select  pieces,  which  concerned 
chiefly  the  catastrophe  of  Socrates.  This  was 
published  in  octavo,  at  Cambridge,  1673,  and  en- 
titled, "  Platonis  Dialogi  Selecti."  In  a  short 
preface,  the  doctor  shows  how  moral  philosophy 
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came  into  Greece,  gives  a  short  character  of  So- 
crates and  his  manner  of  teaching,  and  then  the 
occasion  of  this  publication,  and  why  of  these 
rather  than  any  other  pieces  of  Plato ;  for  these 
contain  a  knowledge  that  every  one  ought  to 
covet ;  whereas  the  others  contain  many  dry 
speculations  fit  enough  for  the  proper  time,  and 
now  for  such  as  covet  to  know  every  thing.  And 
hereby  this  choice  is  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  which, 
in  the  whole  works,  would  be  a  great  expense ; 
and  he  wonders  that  Aristotle  had  been  often 
published  in  separate  'volumes,  but  never  Plato. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  each  of  the  pieces, 
and  why  he  chose  the  translation  of  Ficinus  ra- 
ther than  Serranus,  and  of  his  adding  a  sectionary 
index  to  the  whole.  There  are  some  other  pieces 
of  ancient  philosophy,  which  are  published  and 
joined  in  a  collection  of  the  like,  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale.  These  were  published  in  1 67 1  ;  and 

of  our  doctor's   share,  he  gives  this  account 

"  Habes  denique  Pythagorica  Fragmenta.  Videre 
ea  quidem  jam  scepiiis  lucem,  transfusa  in  plures, 
credo,  forma s  quarn  ipsius  Pythagorce  Anima.  E.v 
Us  alia  mine  primo  Latine  versa,  alia  autem  notis 
illtistrata  debts  Johanni  North,  V.  C.  qui  generis 
sui  claritudinem  virtute  et  eruditione  ex&quat? 
Nothing  more  of  his  hath  come  through  the  press 
to  my  knowledge  ;  but,  by  what  I  have  heard 
him  say,  I  guess  he  intended  to  publish  more  of 
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the  like ;  intending  thereby  to  draw  the  scholars 
off  from  their  rigid  attachments  to  Aristotle,  into 
an  acquaintance  with  Plato ;  and  if  he  had  lived, 
he  might  have  done  much  more  towards  it,  if 
what  he  did  had  not  a  considerable  effect. 
The  bad  jt  seems  fae  doctor  thought  Plato's  way  of  phi- 

11  se  made 

of  Aris-      losophizing  more  consonant  to  Christian  morality 

totle's  phi- 
losophy, than  Aristotle's  was.  The  ancient  fathers  in- 
clined that  way,  until  a  known  course  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  hierarchy  bred  an  occasion  to  abandon 
Plato,  and  to  take  up  with  Aristotle,  whose  dis- 
cipline was  apter  for  maintaining  indeterminate 
disputes  about  any  thing  or  nothing,  truth  or 
falsity,  and  error,  almost  indifferently.  What 
else  could  be  the  meaning  of  their  pouring  out  of 
Aristotle  that  empty  jargon,  of  matter  and  form, 
upon  the  holy  eucharist ;  by  which,  and  many 
syllogistical  artifices,  they  maintain  their  gainful 
impositions,  and,  particularly,  that  monstrous  ab- 
surdity transubstantiation.  Which  they  fortify 
with  chimeric  notions  of  substance  and  accident, 
out  of  the  same  nonsensical  philosophy.  What 
imports  Aristotle's  having  had  a  transcendent 
genius,  if  his  insufferable  domineering,  and  con- 
tempt of  others,  led  him  to  divide  from  truth, 
and  to  take  up  with  certain  schemes  of  words 
that  signify  nothing,  whereby  to  make  all  his 
own  ? 
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The  doctor's  hand-writing  was  very  neat  and  His  writ- 

llllT     CSDt*— 

clean,  much  resembling  what,  now-a-days,  they  daily  Greek, 
call   an  Elzevir  letter.     He  used  a  smooth  and      *" 


round  pen,  without  cutting  his  letters,  which 
were  singularly  well  formed  and  legible  ;  and  yet 
not  like  to  any  other  man's  hand-writing,  which 
happens  to  many  that  write  for  themselves,  and 
much  in  a  solitary  way.  His  characters  were 
small,  but  very  black,  using  no  abbreviations. 
But  above  all,  his  Greek  writing  was  exquisite, 
which  demonstrated  that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
it.  I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters,  and  also  notes 
upon  authors  ;  and  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  blot,  or  obliteration,  in  them.  This  argues  a 
very  considerate  proceeding,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing, which,  going  before  the  pen,  prevented 
the  occasion  of  many  corrections  and  alterations, 
as  most  ordinary  writers  are  tormented  with. 
And  it  seems,  that,  for  order  of  writing,  he  chose 
the  pattern  of  printed  books. 

As  for  the  arts  and  sciences  that  flourished  in  A  friend 
his  time,  he  desired  to  be  a  stranger  to  none  ;  but  great  stu- 


did  not  professedly  pursue  them.  Upon  this  ac- 
count  he  applied  to  the  mathematics,  but  as  atics- 
friend,  and  not  as  a  lover.  He  used  to  converse 
much  with  Dr.  Barrow  (who,  in  those  sciences 
had  gone  great  lengths)  which  one  would  have 
thought  should  have  fired  him  ;  but  it  had  a  most 
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contrary  effect,  for  it  cooled  him  and  made  him 
abandon  the  study.  The  doctor  represented  to 
him  what  pains  he  had  taken,  and  particularly, 
that  he  had  spent  more  time  upon  one  proposi- 
tion, which  was  to  prove  an  arch  of  a  circle  equal 
to  a  straight  line  (in  order  to  square  the  circle) 
than  most  men  spend  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
gainful  professions ;  and  all  that  he  got,  was  a 
demonstration  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  done. 
He  found  reason  to  suspect  that  every  arch  and 
every  straight  line  were  incommensurable,  and 
then,  as  he  observes,  "  actum  est  de  tetragonismo" 
there  is  an  end  of  squaring  the  circle.  Hereby 
the  doctor  perceived  that,  if  he  pursued  mathe- 
matics, he  must  adhere,  and  neglect  all  his  other 
studies  and  designs,  in  which  he  found  himself 
much  advanced.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  in  the 
college  a  contemporary,  and,  being  made  by  na- 
ture and  inclination  for  mathematical  studies, 
had  much  encouragement  and  assistance  therein 
from  Dr.  Barrow,  who,  as  some  say,  first  hinted 
to  him  the  plan  of  his  great  cosmographical  sys- 
tem. But,  however,  it  falls  out  oddly  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  any  of  his  writings.  This 
being  so,  old  Aristotle  himself,  consulting  his  own 
fame,  could  not  have  done  better. 

While  the  doctor  lived  in  Jesus  College,  and 
was  fellow,  he  had  but  one  solitary  pupil ;  and 
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that  youth*  discovered  to  him  an  inclination  to  H°w  he 

.  ii'  dealt  with 

know  what   the  mathematics   were.     His    tutor  a  solitary 


thereupon  procured  him  Fournier's  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  and  wished  him  to  read  them.  TheJect- 
lad  fell  to,  and,  after  the  definitions,  read  the  two 
first  propositions,  and  then  remonstrated  to  his 
tutor  that  he  found  no  encouragement  to  go 
on  ;  for  there  was  a  triangle  and  a  straight 
line,  and  a  stir  to  prove  equalities  that  were 
plain  of  themselves.  The  doctor  answered,  "  that 
if  any  one  read  mathematics,  and  was  not  de- 
lighted, he  might  take  it  for  granted  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  he  read."  Thereupon  the 
scholar  read  farther,  and  found  that  a  line  struck 
obliquely  over  one  or  two  others,  plainly  proved 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  ones.  And  then,  mastering  the 
47th  proposition  and  some  others,  he  acquired  such 
a  taste  as  carried  him  through  a  student's  course  ; 
and  though  he  was  no  great  proficient,  yet  he  was 
fond  of  the  mathematic  sciences  ever  after. 

As  for  the  philosophy,  whereof  M.  Des  Cartes  Master  of 

the,  then, 

was  the  celebrated  author  ;  the  doctor  made  him-  new  phiio- 
self  master   of  it   so   far,   that   he  could   show  p 
wherein  it  was  coincident  with,  and  wherein  it 
differed  from,  the  ancient  sects,  and  so  brought  it 
into  connexion,  pursuant  to  the  design  of  his  in- 

*  [His  brother  Roger,  the  honourable  author  of  this  work.] 
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tended  history  of  philosophy.     But  he  did  not  set 
up   for  a   dogmatist  in  particulars,  and  chose  to 
keep  upon  the  volant,  free  to  discourse  and  cen- 
sure as  he,  from  time  to  time,  thought  fit,  declin- 
ing all  ipse  dixifs,  or  taking  sides,  as  of  a  sect  or 
party.     In  his  conversation  upon  these  subjects, 
he  kept  to  the  method  of  the  schools,  where  solvit, 
or  non  solvit.,  rather  than  true  or  false,  carries  it; 
though  the  former  is  not  the  criterium  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  there  may  be  many  solutions,  and  yet 
there  can  be  but  one  truth.     And  it  may  happen 
that,  according  to  our  understandings,  that  one 
truth,  in  our  judgment,  shall  appear  to  be  no  solu- 
tion.    Among  his  virtuoso  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, he  loved  to  spar  questions,  and  foment  dis- 
putes, and  then  whip  into  the  chair  as  moderator, 
siding  as  he  thought  the  reason  swayed :  and  they 
must  look  well  to  their  hits ;  for  a  false,  or  weak, 
reasoning   seldom  escaped  him  ;  and  they   must 
make  good  their  arguments,  or  let  go  their  hold. 
His  hardest  task  was  to  keep  his  disputants  in 
due  bounds  ;  for,  in  the  most  disinterested  alter- 
cations, heats  will  kindle  and  exasperate,  till  the 
parties  can  scarce  understand  one  another.     And, 
in  this  manner,  the  doctor  and  his  near  friends, 
with  utmost  content  and  satisfaction,  used  to  en- 
tertain their  hours,  when  affairs  permitted  them 
to  be  so  happy. 

I  have  observed  that  men,  professing  general 
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learning,   after   they  have    coursed  through   all  His  "ltetlt 

to  pursue 

sciences,  and  literate  enquiries,  have  at  length  certain 
determined  their  thoughts  towards  some  particu- 
lar  subjects  which  have  proved  to  be  favourites, 
and  have  become  so  taken  up  with  them,  that 
their  application  hath  been  chiefly  regarding 
them  ;  and,  from  thenceforth,  matters  relating 
thereto  shall  be  more  strictly  canvassed  and  pur- 
sued than  any  other  ;  and  all  in  hopes  of  making 
some  advances  therein.  Accordingly  the  doctor 
began  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  to  certain  par- 
ticular subjects,  and  had  formed  the  outlines  of 
some  tracts  he  intended  to  compose  for  the  im- 
provement of  learning  in  those  topics  which  he 
thought  had  been  imperfectly  held  forth,  and  not 
well  understood.  And  of  these,  according  to  my 
best  remembrance  of  his  ordinary  talk,  and  the 
hints  he  threw  out,  I  purpose  to  give  the  best  ac- 
count I  can. 

I  am  well  assured  that  he  intended  to  compose  History  of 
a  critical  history  of  philosophy  and  philosophers,  a,,d°hea- 
with  the  originations,  connexions,  transitions  and 
alterations  of  the  opinions,  and  also  of  the  several 
sects,  how  they  sprang  up,  one  under  another, 
comparing  their  tenets,  and  showing  wherein  they 
agreed  and  disagreed,  with  their  squabblings  and 
altercations  ;  and  so  coming  down  so  low  as  his 
own  time,  to  show  how  the  moderns  had  borrowed 
from  the  ancients,  and  what  they  had  set  up  new 

VOL.  III.  Z 


th 
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of  their  own.  He  used  to  say  there  was  little  of 
this  kind  of  learning  to  be  found  in  print,  and, 
being  once  well  done,  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
scholars.  I  do  not  remember  that  Rapin's  Works, 
which  tend  a  little  that  way,  were  then  published ; 
but  his  design  is  more  criticism  than  history. 
The  doctor  also  intended  a  history  of  the  heathen 
theology,  which  he  said  was  almost  wholly  want- 
ed. As  for  comments  and  notes  of  his  own  upon 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classic  authors,  he  had  great 
heaps  of  them  by  him.  But,  as  I  think,  he  in- 
tended not  to  publish  any  but  occasionally,  as 
authors  might  happen  to  be  reprinted,  when  they 
might  be  serviceable.  And  of  that  sort  were  his 
notes  upon  some  forementioned  pieces  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  put  out  by  Mr.  Gale. 
Against  jn  Christian  theology  he  had  a  full  intention  to 

Socinus,  " 

Republics    publish  a  thorough  confutation  of  the  Socinians  ; 

Hobbes.  and  some  shrewd  touches  that  way  were  found 
in  a  note-book,  which  by  chance  escaped  the  fire, 
as  I  shall  show.  I  have  heard  him  speak  much 
of  the  importance  of  that  controversy  ;  and  he  was 
so  far  a  prophet  as  to  declare  he  thought  that  he- 
resy would  soon  break  out  and  insult  Christianity 
itself.  I  do  not  remember  he  discovered  any  dis- 
position to  attack  the  papists,  or  sectaries,  though 
he  had  considered  them  well ;  but  he  might  think 
there  were  labourers  enough  at  that  oar.  In  po- 
litics he  had  no  mean  designs.  I  think  they  may 
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be  reduced  to  three  subjects.  1.  To  expose  a  de- 
ceitful notion  of  a  republic,  which  he  accounted 
the  worst  of  tyrannies  under  a  mask  of  liberty, 
showing  the  diabolical  oppressions,  injustices,  and 
ingratitude  of  communities  acted  in  course,  and 
especially  against  good  and  just  men.  He  said  he 
would  go  no  farther  for  this  than  a  history  of  the 
republic  of  Athens,  which  would  show  it  fully. 

The  government  of  that  city  came  nearest  to 
a  pure  democracy,  of  any  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  It  suffered  continual  changes  (such  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  a  populace),  and,  at  length, 
fell  under  tyranny  in  the  worst  sense,  which  is 
the  proper  end  of  all  popular  sway.  2.  He  in- 
tended a  confutation  of  Mr.  Hobbes  (a  writer,  at 
that  time,  much  in  vogue);  and  3.  as  an  appendant 
to  that,  a  discourse  of  natural  justice  amongst 
men,  all  positive  laws  whatsoever  abstracted  ;  that 
is,  how  all  men,  according  to  right  reason,  are 
bound  to  live  together,  if  no  pact,  or  law,  of  any 
kind,  had  been  ever  established.  This  was  the 
forwardest  of  any  design  he  had.  I  have  cast  an 
eye-glancing  at  a  large  folio  book  of  his  own 
hand-writing  (and  very  fair)  upon  that  subject, 
but  might  not  read  any  part  of  it.  So  nice  was 
he  of  even  his  friend's  censure  of  what  he  did : 
how  much  more  of  the  public  ?  I  neither  know 
nor  believe  that  he  made  any  person  living  ac- 
quainted with  his  scheme ;  but  he  hath  often  in 
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discourse  proffered  divers  of  his  notions,  which  I 
thought  very  singular.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  writing  design  he  had  ;  but  am  sure  his 
mind  was  always  full  of  various  flowers,  which 
often  in  discourse  broke  from  him,  and  were  such 
as,  if  he  had  lived,  might  have  proved  subjects  of 
useful  treatises.  And  as  to  his  tenets  and  opi- 
nions in  those  he  was  at  work  upon,  I  shall,  from 
the  light  of  the  little  note-book  I  have  of  his,  give 
some  faint  account. 

Complain-       By  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  he  was 
drudgery  of  extremely  nice  in  all  his  compositions  ;  and,  how- 


composing.  ever  jt  farec[  with  the  subject  matter,  he  was  sure 
never  to  be  pleased  with  his  own  composition  and 
style.  He  never  used  an  amanuensis  ;  therefore 
he  might  justly,  as  he  often  did,  complain  of  the 
drudgery  of  composing,  and  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  writing  well.  He  was  much  taken  with  the 
penning  of  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  and  said,  that  if  he  might  so  acquire 
the  style  of  that  writer,  he  would  read  no  other 
book  for  a  whole  year.  He  used  also  to  say,  that 
study  and  invention  were  his  pleasures,  but  pen- 
ning his  greatest  labour  and  pain.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Lord  Verularn  invented  and  suggested  ; 
but  then,  as  to  the  transcribing,  or  even  metho- 
dising, his  matters,  he  rested  himself  upon  others. 
The  Romish  interest  have  numerous  learned  so- 
cieties, and  not  a  few  of  the  same  order  ;  witness 
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the  Jesuits  who  communicate,  in  any  great  work 
that  is  to  be  published,  by  sending  out  tasks  to 
their  brethren  as  they  think  will  be  best  per- 
formed ;  all  which  returned,  and  composed  by 
that  college,  or  person  who  sits  at  the  helm,  a 
stately  work  is  launched.  These  are  not  in  the 
power  of  a  solitary  author,  whose  heart  is  broken 
by  the  pains  of  digesting  and  transcribing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  charge  of  amanuenses  and  copiers. 
It  is  pity  there  is  not  the  like  communication 
amongst  us. 

This   niceness   of  our   doctor,   being   so   very He  had  no 

assistances, 

severe  as  it  was,  had  an  unlucky  turn  by  keeping  and  suffer. 
back  the  closing  of  any  work.  He  never  thought  slowness! 
it  complete,  as  it  should  be,  and  would  do  all 
himself,  invent,  consult,  compare,  digest,  and 
transcribe,  and  never  used  any  amanuensis,  or 
copier,  and,  by  this  means,  the  public  lost  all  the 
fruit,  and  he  the  credit,  of  all  his  labours.  He 
had  a  ready,  clear,  and  significant  style,  and 
wanted  nothing,  but  what  too  many  have  too 
great  a  share  of,  confidence,  and  assurance  of 
himself.  This  may  appear  in  those  scraps  of  his 
which  are  in  print.  But  another  inconvenience 
attended  his  labours  to  be  exact :  and  it  was  this. 
He  found  that,  by  often  iterating,  his  thoughts 
lost  of  their  force,  and  his  pen  grew  stiff,  (as  they 
say  that  painters,  in  working  up,  lose  the  spirit 
of  the  first  draught.)  I  have  heard  him  complain 
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sensibly  of  these  inconveniences ;  but  such  helps, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  would  have  given  him  great 
ease,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  favour  himself 
that  way.  This  slowness  of  his  penwork  was  a 
prejudice  to  him  in  other  respects ;  for  his  mind 
was  full,  and  wanted  a  discharge ;  and  that  drew 
a  weight  upon  his  spirits.  Sorrow,  they  say,  is 
eased  by  complaining,  though  to  the  winds.  So 
a  learned  man,  that  gathers  for  writing,  may  be 
so  full  charged,  that,  until  he  hath  unloaded  liis 
thoughts  upon  paper,  and  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
finds  little  ease. 
Surprised  But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that,  while  his  writings 

by  a  fatal 

sickness;  were  in  this  manner  retarded,  young  as  he  was,  a 
o°der /an 1S  fatal  sickness  overtook  him,  whereby  all  at  once 
wLuTthe  ^e  was  ut*ei>ly  disabled  to  pursue,  or  finish,  any 
fire-  thing  he  had,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  given  a  be- 

ginning to.  Under  this  infliction,  finding  himself, 
as  to  all  future  study  and  composing,  in  a  despe- 
rate condition,  he  adjured  his*  best  friend,  and 
trustee  of  all  his  concerns  (whom  he  had,  in  his 
will,  made  sole  executor)  to  burn  every  writing  of 
his  own  hand,  left  behind  him,  immediately  after 
his  death.  And  he  would  not  be  entreated  to  the 
contrary,  nor  satisfied  without  a  solemn  promise 
of  him,  in  express  words,  that  he  would  faithfully 
do  it.  It  is  probable  he  had  done  it  himself;  but 

*  The  Lord  Keeper  Guilford. 
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life  is  scarce  ever  without  hopes  of  better  than  utter 
extremity ;  and  it  was  possible  for  God  to  restore 
him  to  his  strength  of  body  and  mind.     But  it 
fell  out  otherwise ;  for  his  condition  was  languish- 
ing to  the  time  of  his  death,  of  which  the  melan- 
choly account  is  at  hand :  and  he  was  so  far  des- 
perate as  to  all  study  that,  if  he  attempted  any 
thing  tending  that  way,  it  brought  epileptic  fits 
upon  him,  which  tortured  and  exceedingly  dispi- 
rited him  ;  so  that  his  friend  could  not  deny  what 
he  so  fervently  asked.       Accordingly,  not  long 
after  his   death,   all  his  critical   notes,  lectures, 
sermons,  animadversions,  treatises,  and  discourses 
of  all  kinds,  perfect  if  any  were  so,  and  imperfect, 
useful  or  not,  went  altogether  in  lumps,  as  in- 
nocent martyrs,  to  the  fire. 

But  it  hath  fallen  out  that  one  of  his  pocket-  A  small 

note-book 

books  in  octavo,  containing  some  of  his  extempo-  escaped  the 
raneous  thoughts  upon  various  subjects,  out  of  all 
order,  some  with  ink,  but  most  with  red  chalk,  or 
black  lead,  clapped  down  there  on  a  sudden,  lay  out 
of  the  way,  and  escaped  this  general  conflagration. 
And  however,  I  am  suspended  from  communicat- 
ing these  notes  in  any  way  (for  such  extempora- 
neous scraps  must  needs  carry  many  defects)  I 
shall  nevertheless  give  a  short  account  of  the  chief 
of  them,  and  thereby  demonstrate  the  tendency  of 
his  designs  and  studies. 

The  subjects  may  be  ranged  under  these  gene- 
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Someao    ral heads :  J. Divinity,  2.  Criticism,  3.  Philosophy, 
4-  Politics.     AST  to  the  first,  it  appears  the  doctor 
was  prepared  to  batter  the  atheists,  and  then  the 
Arians  and  Socinians.     After  having  laid   open 
their  strengths,  he  meant  to  attack  them  with 
their  own  arms  (as  they  pretend),  right  reason. 
And,  in  order  to  this,  he  hints  somewhat  of  the 
reason  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  holy  sa- 
craments of  it ;  and  finally  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  scripture ;  which  done,  he  thought 
there  would  be  an  end  of  Socinianisrn.     There  are 
some   remarkable   touches  concerning   Arminius 
and  Calvin.     He  is  manifestly  of  opinion  with  the 
former,  but  looks  upon  the  other,   with  respect 
to  ignorant  men,  to  be  more  politic,  and  thereby, 
in    some  respects,  fitter  to  maintain  religion  in 
them,  because  more  suited  to  their  capacity.     But 
that  is  referred  to  art,  and  not  to  truth,  and  ought 
to  be  ranked  with  the  pite  fraudes,  or  holy  cheats  ; 
which    seems   no   good   character   of  presbytery. 
It  hath  been  known  that  the  worst   of  heresies 
have   been   popular.     There    are    some   remarks 
upon   the  Roman  Catholics   and    latitudinarians, 
but  not  so  copious  as  upon  other  heads.     There 
are  also  many  touches  about  the  heathen  theology, 
a  learning  he  much  affected,  tending  to  improve 
and   clear  the    history    of  the  heathen  idolatry 
There  is  little  Criticism ;  but  enough  to  show  he 
was  not  a  little  concerned  about  style  and  lan- 
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guage.  The  account  given  of  Aristotle's  logic  is 
with  more  freedom  than  the  humour  of  the  uni- 
versity, among  the  seniors  at  least  at  that  time, 
would  have  allowed.  He  chargeth  it  to  be,  not 
only  useless,  but  pernicious  to  all  true  philosophy 
and  knowledge ;  and  proves  it  by  the  vain  off- 
spring it  had,  meaning  the  schoolmen,  and  scho- 
lastic disputation.  As  to  his  Philosophy,  I  must 
observe  that  there  is  a  manifest  track  of  the 
beforementioned  design  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  with  a  comparison  of  the 
ancients  one  with  another,  and  of  all  with  the  mo- 
derns ;  which  had  been  a  work,  which  the  greatest 
scholar  might  have  been  proud  of.  It  appears 
here  he  was  not  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
any  other ;  but,  according  to  the  justness  of  his 
thoughts,  doth  right  to  all,  and,  impartially  to 
prefer  truth,  he  applauds  and  censures  clearly,  and 
(after  his  way  of  thinking)  according  to  merit. 
He  was  not  wonderfully  instructed  in  the  minute 
particularities  of  Cartesius's  mundane  system,  nor 
was  it  very  material  for  him,  or  any  one  else,  so 
to  be.  The  last  head  of  those  under  which  I  have 
ranged  his  notes,  is  Politics,  and  dealt  most  in  the 
state  of  nature,  and  the  original  foundations  of 
right  and  wrong  amongst  men  ;  from  whence,  as 
I  touched  before,  he  intended  to  derive  his  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  law.  This  is  chiefly 
levelled  against  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  shows  some 
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sparks  of  that  fire  he  was  kindling  to  cast  a  better 
light   upon   nature's  primordial   laws   than    that 
author  had  set  up.      He  slighted  confuting  that 
author,  whose  frame  leaned   upon  two  or  three 
principles,   which   when    once  proved   false,  the 
whole  structure  must  come  down  which  that  au- 
thor had,  with  a  world  of  wit  and  plausibility, 
erected  thereupon.     As  for  instance,  against  the 
opinion  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  he 
opposeth  demonstration  that  it  is  otherwise,  being 
a  state  of  pure  amity  and  innocence.  And  it  is  this: 
Man  entered  not  into  society  for  fear ;  for  before 
there  could  be  any  causes  of  fear  from  one  another, 
they  joined  themselves  into  little  companies.    Now 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Hobbes  is,  that  he  measures  the 
primitive  state  by  the  humour  of  men  now  in  so- 
ciety.    There  was  that  innate  simplicity  in  men 
themselves,  which  we  admire  now  only  in  children ; 
and  that,  which  collected  them  first  together,  was 
no  other  than  what  makes  other  creatures  delight 
in  their  own  kind,  and  herd  together.     So  by  de- 
grees they  came  to  the  more  close  union  of  society ; 
and   when   the   world   grew    straiter,    and   men 
were  put  to  greater  shifts,  then  they  began  to  war. 
He  is  much  against  that  piece  of  Hobbism,  that 
the  magistrate's  power  is  derived  from  the  people  ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  a  supreme  magistrate  can  do 
no  wrong,  or,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  says,  right  and  irre- 
sistible power  are  all  one.      The  doctor  shows 
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that,  under  laws,  the  magistrate  can  do  no  more,- 
rightfully,  than  a  private  person  might  do  by  the 
law  of  nature.  As  when  a  magistrate  kills  a  thief, 
it  is  not  by  virtue  of  a  power  derived  from  the 
thief,  as  one  involved  in  the  common  submission ; 
but  he  doth  it  in  right  of  the  injured  party,  who, 
in  the  state  of  nature,  might  rightfully  have  done 
the  same.  Therefore  as  particular  persons,  in 
the  state  of  nature,  may  do  wrong  ;  so  when  the 
magistrate  (though  enabled  as  to  force  under  laws) 
doth  the  like,  he  is  equally  a  wrong  doer.  And, 
for  this  reason,  the  chief  magistrate,  under  laws, 
may  act  as  wickedly  unjust,  as  a  private  person, 
in  a  natural  state,  can  be.  Therefore  it  is  a  per- 
nicious opinion  that  the  supreme  power  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  countenanceth  tyranny,  and  especially 
that  of  assemblies  who  are  most  apt  to  call  them- 
selves the  people.  The  doctor  derided  the  opinion 
that  the  estimate  of  pure  nature  was  to  be  taken 
from  any  persons  adult,  and  educated  in  corrup- 
tion, and  confirmed  by  practice,  howsoever  law- 
lessly jumbled  together.  All  which  bad  customs, 
reflecting  upon  pure  nature,  vanish,  leaving  only 
innocence  in  the  room.  And  even  his  terrigenal 
men  would  be  void  of  ambition,  or  knowledge  of 
wants  ;  for  even  appetite  is  a  result  of  experience. 
I  do  not  remember  much  in  his  notes  of  the  patri- 
archal or  theocratical  schemes  of  government ; 
perhaps  they  lay  out  of  the  way  of  his  inquisitions. 
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He  thought  that  adult  persons  were  free  from  the 
duty  of  filial  obedience  ;  which  is  against  the  pa- 
triarchal scheme,  and,  as  I  take  it,  right  reason, 
which  makes  that  duty  co-equal  with  life  itself; 
for  he  that  hath  a  life  lent  him,  is  a  debtor  for  it 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 
"  I  shall  next  touch  upon  some  singularities  of  the 


in  his         doctor's  fancy  and  humour,  and  some  other  cir- 

humour. 

cumstances  relating  to  his  character  and  studies  ; 
and  so,  passing  over  the  divers  stages  of  his  life,  as 
rny  memory  serves,  defer  what  will  be  very  melan- 
choly as  near  the  catastrophe  of  this  design  as  I 
may.     He  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  university 
for  venting  new  notions,  as  they  are  called,  in  his 
public  exercises  ;  for  which  I  might  appeal  to  his 
notes.     But  that  is  so  sorry  a  one  that  I  shall  lay 
no  stress  upon  it  ;  and  must  profess  myself  under 
no  small  concern  that  all  his  books  and  papers  fell 
not  into  my  hands  as  those  did.     It  had  been  a 
shrewd  temptation  to  have  snapped  a  parole,  or 
trust,  prejudicial  to  no  account  but  of  the   fire. 
But  his  humour  was  to  hold  all  within  himself  till 
he  was  entirely  satisfied  that  no  slip,  or  oversight, 
might  give  disadvantage  to  his  cause  or  himself; 
lest  any  less  guarded  words,  or  expressions,  should 
escape   him.     Nothing   could    have   secured   him 
better  in  that  point,  than  the  participation  of  his 
friends.      In  a  critic  of  works,  an  author  hath  but 
one  eye  upon  his  own  ;  but,  upon   another's,  he 
hath  two,  and  spectacles   to  boot.     He  was   so 
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deeply  concerned  for  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  own 
esteem,  that  he  durst  not  trust  even  a  friend  with 
either.  And  he  had  a  dread  lest  this  little  note- 
book, of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  might 
happen  to  stray  and  fall  into  unknown  persons' 
hands,  who  possibly  might  misconstrue  his  mean- 
ing. In  contemplation  of  which  contingent,  he 
wrote  upon  it  this  pleasant  imprecation  ;  "I  be- 
shrew  his  heart,  that  gathers  my  opinion  from  any 
thing  he  finds  wrote  here." 

He  was  always  exceeding  thoughtful,  and  full  H5s  perpe- 
tual 
of  notions.     He  could  not  rest  from  working  upon  thoughtfui- 

his  designs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  diffident  of  wtthaiTdi'f- 
the  event,  that,  between  impulse  and  despair,  he  fidence- 
was  like  Mahomet  in  his  tomb,  or,  as  they  say, 
Erasmus  hung.  Despair  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  sat  so  hard  upon  his  spirits  that  he 
desired  rather  to  be  utterly  forgot,  than  that  any 
memorial  of  his  dealing  in  literature  should  remain 
to  show  that  such  a  one  as  he  existed,  which 
should  not  be  proof  against  the  teeth  of  the  next 
ages.  After  he  had  the  government  of  himself,  he 
would  not  endure  that  a  picture  should  be  made 
of  him,  though  he  was  much  courted  and  invited 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  to  it.  And,  what  was  very  odd, 
he  would  not  leave  the  print  in  his  bed,  where  he 
had  lain,  remain  undefaced. 

As  to  his  person  and   constitution,  excepting  m°r'ld  vi* 

&  sage,  but 

only  the  agreeable  air  of  his  countenance,  and  weak  con- 

/i      •  -i  i         i      f   n  T  i-i  i          stitution. 

flond  head  ot  flaxen  hair,  I  have  little  to  produce 
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that  may  be  commended.  His  temperature  of 
body,  and  his  austere  course  of  life,  were  ill 
matched,  and  his  complexion  agreed  with  neither; 
for  his  face  was  always  tinted  with  a  fresh  colour, 
and  his  looks  vegete  and  sanguine,  and,  as  some 
used  to  jest,  his  features  were  scandalous,  as 
showing  rather  a  madam  entravestie,  than  a  book- 
worm. But  his  flesh  was  strangely  flaccid  and 
soft,  his  going  weak  and  shuffling,  often  crossing 
his  legs  as  if  he  were  tipsy ;  his  sleep  seldom,  or 
never,  easy,  but  interrupted  with  unquiet  and 
painful  dreams,  the  reposes  he  had  were  short  and 
by  snatches  ;  his  active  spirit  had  rarely  any  per- 
fect settlement  or  rest. 
inclined  to  -pne  distempers  which  most  afflicted,  or  rather 

the  stone, 

and  ad-      frighted  him,  were  gravel  and  rheums.     The  for- 

dieted  to  .  . 

forebode  mer  held  him  in  sad  expectations  most  part  of 
aes*  his  life,  and  the  other  were  most  urgent  towards 
his  latter  end ;  and,  in  truth,  were  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  as  will  be  showed  afterwards.  His  worst 
indisposition  lay  in  his  mind,  that  is,  an  unhappy 
tendency  to  believe  that,  in  all  incidents  and  emer- 
gencies, the  worst  that  in  possibility  might  happen, 
would  fall  to  his  share  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  mind 
always  lighted  upon  extremes.  He  never  had  a 
fit  of  the  stone  in  all  his  life,  but  voided  plenty  of 
red  gravel,  which  he  was  told,  was  a  symptom  that 
no  stone  gathered.  But  that  weighed  little  with 
him ;  for  every  morning  he  speculated  his  urine, 
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and,  as  the  use  of  splenetic  folks  is,  called  wit- 
nesses to  see  what  quantities  of  gravel  he  voided. 
But  such  are  the  failings  of  sedentary  persons,  and 
those  who  pass  most  of  their  time  alone.     A  life 
of  action  allows  not  leisure  to  dwell  upon  such  re- 
flections.    But  this  excuse  the  doctor  had:   his 
father  died  a  miserable  martyr  to  the  stone  ;  and 
many  think  that  disease,  as  well  as  the  gout,  often 
goes  from  father  to  son.    But  the  doctor's  humour, 
in  these  respects,  was  so  extreme,  that  his  fore- 
boding of  evils  to  come,  often  put  him  into  real 
passion.     I  have  heard  him,  in  almost  agonising 
concern,  say  that  it  was  not  death  that  he  feared, 
but  a  painful  life.     I  have  hinted  his*  corporal  in- 
firmity before.     He  had  not  the  spirits  of  a  good 
constitution,  such  as  support   men  in  actions  of 
personal  valour,  and  contempt  of  danger,  though 
staring  them  in  the  face.     He  had  a  good  share  of 
philosophy,  but  not  enough  to  fill  up  that  blank  in 
his  nature.     If  there  be  a  state  wherein  brutes 
have  an  advantage  over  human    kind,  it  lies  in 
their  nescience  of  evils  to  come,  which  protects 
them  from  anticipating  calamities,  or,  like  men, 
whether  certain  or  uncertain,  make  them  present 
by  imagination. 

It  is  certain  he  was  overmuch  addicted  to  think-  (^reat  cares 

about  small 

ing,  or  else  he  performed  it  with  more  labour  and  matters, 

..         ..       .          „        .     charged  on 

intenseness  than  other  men  ordinarily  do ;  for,  in  his  nature. 
the  end,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  a  martyr  to 
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study.  He  scarce  ever  allowed  himself  any  vaca- 
tion ;  what  he  had,  was  forced  upon  him.  There 
was  no  undertaking,  or  occurrence,  how  trivial 
soever,  whereof  all  the  circumstances  or  emergen- 
cies, that  possibly  might  concern  him,  were  not 
valued  and  revolved  in  his  mind,  lest  he  should  be 
so  unhappy  as  to  oversee  any ;  as  if  mere  trifles 
had  been  cardinal  to  the  interests  of  his  whole  life. 
If  he  was  to  ride  to  his  father's  house,  walk  to 
church,  or  make  any  visit  in  town,  he  was  in  pain 
about  the  contingents,  and  so  low  as  to  fret  at  the 
fancy  he  had,  that  the  people  in  the  street  looked 
on  him.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the  most  intense  and 
passionate  thinker,  that  ever  lived,  and  was  in  his 
right  mind.  I  may  be  here  told  that  if  I  think,  by 
these  descriptions,  to  exhibit  the  portrait  of  a  great 
man,  I  am  out  of  the  way ;  for  what  is  less  con- 
sistent with  such  a  character  than  such  timidities  ? 
I  answer  that  I  am  not  giving  the  portrait  of  a 
perfect  man  ;  and  whoever  pretends  so  to  do,  is  a 
foul  flatterer ;  and  yet  the  character  I  give,  is  no 
small  one,  because  of  a  single  infirmity,  natural 
and  unavoidable.  If  any  man,  however  in  name 
and  truth,  great,  did  not  labour  under  some  un- 
happy crisis  of  body,  of  one  kind  or  other,  which 
inclined  him  to  transgress  in  the  decorum  of  his 
actions,  the  doctor  had  much  to  answer  for  in 
being  so  singular ;  but  if  it  be  (as  certainly  it  is) 
otherwise,  then  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  wise 
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an  d  good  man;  is  to  know  his  foible,  and  strive  to 
correct  it ;  and  if  he  hold  himself  firm  against  all 
manner  of  corruption,  which  might  grow  up  un- 
der it,  and  keeps  down  scandal,  he  is  completely 
absolved. 

That  our  doctor  was  well  entitled,  under  this  His  conti- 
apology,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  For,  first,  he  under-  practice  to 
stood  himself,  and  all  his  peculiar  frailties,  perfect-  g™feud  him" 
ly  well.  And  his  friends  could  not  show  him  more 
of  himself  than  he  knew  ;  and,  if  there  was  any  dif- 
ference, the  weight  fell  on  his  side,  who  was  sensible 
of  more  foibles  in  his  nature  than  his  friends  could 
observe.  But  they  could  perceive  him  often  strug- 
gling with  himself  to  curb  excesses  growing  upon 
him;  and  he  was  either  much  overseen,  or  sur- 
prised, when  he  showed  any  extraordinary  concern 
or  passion.  And  in  his  government  of  himself 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  strangers  seldom,  or 
never,  perceived  his  disorders  :  but,  among  friends, 
he  was  more  off  his  guard,  and  gave  some  advan- 
tages against  himself  which  served  for  raillery;  and 
that  never  displeased  him.  And  he  used  his  friends 
as  spies  upon  himself  to  discover  his  own  failings  ; 
and,  for  that  end,  used  to  be  very  sharp  upon  the 
company ;  and  if  any  one,  that  he  might  be  free 
with,  had  a  sore  place,  he  was  sure  to  give  it  some 
rubs,  and  harder  and  harder,  till  they  must  needs 
feel,  and  then  they  fell  to  retaliating,  which  was 
his  desire ;  often  saying  that  he  loved,  between 

VOL.    III.  2    A 
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jest  and  earnest,  to  tell  people  of  their  faults,  that 
they  might  pay  him  in  the  same  coin  by  tell- 
ing him  his  own.  A  small  degree  of  acquain- 
tance gave  him  an  inlet  to  this  kind  of  sport ;  and 
he  managed  his  freedoms  with  such  fluent  wit  and 
respect,  and  with  such  decency  of  behaviour,  that 
nothing  was  ever,  on  that  score,  taken  ill  of  him. 
But  what  imports  all  this  to  the  character  of  a 
person  honourable  by  birth,  and  not  only  studious, 
but  politely  learned,  and  for  his  religion,  justice, 
sobriety  and  good  manners,  unblameable  ;  and  one 
that  laboured  all  his  life  to  make  himself,  in  all 
respects,  better,  and  to  amend  whatever  he  found 
amiss  in  himself;  wherein  he  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful ?  And  that  carries  more  of  merit,  than  virtue 
itself,  when  there  is  no  natural  impulse,  or  temp- 
tation to  the  contrary. 
His  reiigi-  ft  w{]\  not  be  amiss  to  relate  what  I  know  of 

ous  and 

moral  cha-  his  character  more  particularly.     As  to  his  reli- 

racter.  .         .  ,  ,  . 

gion,  his  being  in  priest  s  orders  speaks  him  to  be 
of  the  church  of  England  established  by  law ; 
although  that  rule  hath,  of  late,  undergone  many 
scandalous  exceptions.  But  he  was  critically  or- 
thodox and  sincere,  as  the  whole  series  of  his  life 
and  actions  plainly  demonstrated.  And  his  zeal 
was  never  more  exasperated  than  against  men 
busy  in  disturbing  the  orderly  exercise  of  pure 
Christianity  amongst  us  ;  especially  in  our  church, 
within  the  pale  of  which,  iniquity  itself  could  not 
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find  a  plausible  scruple  either  on  account  of  doc- 
trine  or  discipline;  for  the  sustaining  of  which 
his  mind  was  chiefly   at  work.     And  to  show  his 
conscientiousness  herein,  I  shall   relate   one  pas- 
sage.    Sir  John  Cuts  of  Childersley,  a  relation  of 
his,  knowing  that  the  doctor  used  to  touch  an  or- 
gan, and,  for  that  purpose,  had  one  in  his  chamber, 
which  was  borrowed,  and  not  his  own,  very  gene- 
rously offered  to  make  him  a  present  of  one  that 
had  stood  in  his  house,  but  never  to  any  one's  know- 
ledge made  use  of.     The  doctor  positively  refused 
it,  although,  in  a  free  circumstance,  he  could  have 
been  glad  of  a  present  so  seasonable  to  him  as 
that  was.     And  he  told  me  his  reason  was,  that 
the  room  where  the  organ  stood,  was  called  the 
chapel;  and  he  supposed  the  instrument  had  been 
intended  for   religious  service,  and  probably,   at 
some  time,  made  use  of  accordingly.    And  he  said 
to  me  that  "  others  might  think  of  those  matters 
as  they  pleased ;  but  he  had,  and  ever  should  have, 
a  great  regard  to   them."     He  w^as   so  very  nice 
that  he  could  not  bear  that  any  religion,  no,  not  a 
false  one,  should  be  ridiculed,  and  scarce  allowed 
the  prophet's  direction  in  deriding  Baal's  priests. 
For  false  religions  are  evidences  of  the  true  ;  and 
if  derision   be  put    in    common    practice  against 
the  one,  it  will  soon  be  perverted  upon  the  other. 
I  need  not,  to  complete  his  character,  add  any 
thing  of  his   personal  virtues,   such  as  probity, 
2  A  2 
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temperance,  chastity,  common  honesty,  and  jus- 
tice. His  enviers  (for  enemies  he  had  none)  had 
never  any  colour  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  his 
disadvantage.  In  short ;  religion,  justice,  pro- 
bity, and  humanity  were  his  study,  delight,  and 
practice. 

Averse  to  As  to  the  public,  which,  in  his  time,  began  to 
preferred  be  muddled  with  faction,  that,  through  the  care- 
monirchy  lessness  of  our  government,  had  got  ground,  and 
to  a  demo-  tjie  artificial  cry  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power 
sounded  loud  in  all  corners,  he  showed  an  utter 
detestation  of  the  faction  and  their  rabble,  and 
could  not  but  be  angry  when  he  heard  what 
trouble  they  created  to  the  state  at  that  time. 
He  was  well  apprised  of  the  history  of  the  then 
late  troubles,  and  thought  the  like  in  danger  to 
be  repeated.  He  declaimed  against  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, however  popular,  tending  that  way,  as 
no  less  than  the  actions  of  stolid  brutes,  void  of 
thought  and  foresight  of  consequences,  that  hurry 
themselves  into  perdition  and  ruin.  Brute  beast 
indeed  (meaning  the  populace),  but  it  hath  horns 
and  hoofs ;  therefore  stand  clear.  But  it  hath 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  any  purpose  but  finding 
the  shortest  cut  to  confusion  and  destruction  of 
itself  and  every  thing  else  that  stands  in  it's  way. 
And  the  case  is  not  at  all  mended  by  a  set  of  fine 
appellatives  ;  for  hypocrisy  is  commonly  varnished 
with  the  like.  The  doctor,  as  I  showed,  had  been 
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a  notable  student  in  the  qualities  of  powers  in  go- 
vernment, and  really  thought  that  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, absolute  monarchy,  or  pure  democracy,  the 
former  was  incomparably  to  be  preferred ;  and 
since  exorbitances  will  grow  up  in  all  govern- 
ments, the  rule  of  one  hath  fewer,  and  those  less 
oppressive,  than  that  of  many.  The  great  fault 
of  monarchy  is,  that  it  cannot  be  pure  monarchy, 
but  must  be  assisted  in  government  by  many,  as 
counsellors,  ministers,  &c.  and  still  of  those  the 
fewer  the  better,  even  to  a  single  viceroy,  if  he 
can  well  act  the  monarch.  Solemn  councils  are 
formal  and  hypocritical ;  and  the  best  counsel  is 
taken  of  a  sudden,  as  things  offer.  He  used  to 
say,  that  the  arguments  against  monarchy  were 
taken  from  the  examples  of  bad  kings.  But  who 
called  up  the  examples  of  bad  republics  ?  To  the 
little  finger  of  one  of  them  the  loins  of  a  monarch 
were  light.  And  weighing  the  happiness  of  peo- 
ple in  general,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
those  which  have  been  under  monarchies,  and 
those  under  republics :  so  much  do  the  former 
exceed.  The  grievances  under  monarchy  fall 
mostly  upon  ambitious  troublesome  grandees,  who 
are  made  amends  by  the  advantages  they  have  in 
high  places.  But  all  that  while  the  people  have 
their  ease  and  quiet ;  and  in  that  one  single  ar- 
ticle of  suppressing  civil  war,  the  people,  who  are 
seldom  undone  any  other,  but  most  frequently 
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that  way,  are  more  than  adequately  compensated 
for  all  the  evils  of  monarchy  that  speech-makers 
can  suggest.  The  doctor  was  often  copious  in 
his  discourses  upon  these  subjects,  and  used  to 
toss  and  tumble  over  his  Grecian  republics,  under 
which  no  honest  good  man  could  serve  and  not 
be  ungratefully  used,  and  finally  destroyed.  He 
had  a  just  value  for  the  temperate  government  of 
his  own  country,  and  abhorred,  as  he  did  the  de- 
vil and  his  angels,  all  those  troublesome  folks  that 
laboured,  by  altering,  to  make  it  worse,  and  so 
finally  to  enslave  the  people. 


His  most         But   now  I  must    withdraw   from   speculation 

rigid  anil 

austere  into  actual  practice  of  government,- — I  mean  that 
life  as  mas-  of  our  doctor,  as  master  of  Trinity  College.  This 
nUyColcge  preferment  took  him,  partly,  from  his  studies,  but 
almost  entirely  out  of  those  advantages,  which  by 
a  few  friends  he  enjoyed :  that  is,  from  a  frequent, 
easy,  free,  and  pleasant  conversation,  into  an  anx- 
ious, solitary,  and  pensive  course  of  life ;  which, 
with  his  austere  way  of  ordering  himself,  drew  upon 
him  a  most  deplorable  sickness  ;  and  that  proved 
the  ruin  of  all  his  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  then,  by  a  slow,  painful  gradation,  laid  him 
down  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  rest.  This  track 
will  lead  me  to  consider  the  doctor  now,  not  as  a 
private  person,  but  as  a  magistrate,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  no  slight  charge.  He  wanted  the  nervous 
capacity  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Dr.  Barrow, 
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who  was  moulded  for  indefatigable  labour  ;  but  he, 
on  the  contrary,  was  frail  and  infirm,  and  of  a  na- 
ture that  needed  recruits,  and,  to  reinstate  its 
forces,  some  measures  of  indulgence.  He  was  tem- 
perate and  regular,  and,  at  chapel  and  meals,  lived 
by  the  rule  of  his  college.  He  kept  a  good  table, 
and  always  invited  some  of  the  fellows  and  fellow- 
commoners  to  dine  with  him ;  and  all  was  well 
but  as  touching  the  bottle,  which  he  would  not 
suffer  to  be  too  many  for  them.  But  if  his  line 
had  been  a  little  extended  that  way,  it  would  have 
produced  freedom?,  and  dispersed  those  cloudy 
formalities  which  will  fall  between  a  superior  and 
inferiors,  unless  the  nerve  is  cut  with  the  glass, 
and  humour  hath  a  free  play.  He  wanted  no- 
thing more  than  a  free  society.  The  state  (if  I 
may  so  term  it)  of  a  master  of  a  college  is  such 
that  he  can  scarce  look  out,  or  make  a  visit,  but 
with  attendance  and  form ;  and,  in  his  college, 
all  are  upon  their  guard  where  he  is,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  were  thought  capable  of  a  true  and  fa- 
miliar friendship  that  is  clear  of  all  design  or  pro- 
ject. He  was  always  disposed  to  be  free  enough ; 
but  it  never  works  well  between  inferiors  and  su- 
periors. He  had  not  learnt  the  art  of  some  persons 
well  preferred  ;  I  mean,  to  be  careful  of  himself, 
and  to  use  the  means  of  long  life,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  what  is  fallen  to  their  share.  Nor  is 
it  expected  that  one,  in  his  place,  should  have 
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put  himself,  as  he  did,  under  all  the  severities  of 
a  college  life.  But  he  considered  that,  having 
the  charge  of  maintaining  the  discipline  and  or- 
der of  the  college,  his  demeanour  there  was  not 
his  own  to  dispose  of,  but  dedicated  for  example 
to  others,  and  that  he  ought  to  perform  strictly, 
in  his  own  person,  all  that,  by  a  common  rule, 
he  required  of  the  scholars  under  him  :  especially 
in  keeping  chapel,  wherein  he  never  (willingly) 
failed ;  not  in  winter  nor  summer,  whatever  the 
season,  or  how  early  soever  the  time  was.  No- 
thing but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  made  him 
swerve  from  the  interests  of  his  health.  And  I 
am  very  well  assured  that  he  laid  to  heart,  as 
they  say,  the  good  of  the  society,  and  his  duty 
regarding  it,  against  which  he  slighted  all  consi- 
derations relating  to  himself. 
His  solid-  There  are  some  I  have  known,  who  make  such 

tude  for  .  . 

good  order  trusts  no  incumbrance  at  all ;  but  let  things  pass 
in  eke!*106  as  they  may,  and  take  little  care  but  of  their 
tions.  profits.  But  our  doctor's  principle  was  very  dif- 
ferent ;  and  that  being  derived  upon  a  strict 
integrity,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  perfunc- 
tory ;  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  active, 
as  well  in  keeping  down  disorders,  always  apt  to 
rise  under  him,  as  also  to  see  justice  done  to  all 
the  scholars.  And  in  particular,  he  was  resolute 
in  adhering  to  the  statutes  of  the  college,  and  to 
see  that  elections  went  fairly ;  and,  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  fellowships,  that  created  him  no  small 
trouble.  Every  one  knows  that  the  pupil-mongers, 
often  senior  fellows,  who  were  his  coadjutors, 
would  favour  good  pupils,  though  perhaps  no 
good  scholars,  in  order  to  get  them  into  good  fel- 
lowships, when  others  had  better  pretensions. 
This  bred  interest-making,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  importunities  upon  him  ;  as  if,  by  teazing 
and  urging,  points  might  be  gained.  All  which 
partialities  were  fastidious  and  hateful  to  him  that 
had  none,  and  whatever  impetuosity  he  endured, 
he  never  would  consent  to  have  a  dunce  preferred 
to  a  good  scholar  when  the  standing  was  equal ; 
but  always  declared  to  do  justice  to  whom,  upon 
account  of  better  merit,  it  belonged.  These  were 
not  slight  cares  to  him,  that  used  to  create  great 
ones  out  of  slighter  occasions. 

The  court  mandates  for  elections  were   very  Trouble 
irksome  to  him.    He  knew  well  how  those  favours,  dates  ob- 
by  means  of  courtiers,  were  obtained ;  and  often  pre.eeiec- 
suspected   that   some  of  his  seniors,  when  they tlons< 
could   not   compass    their   will   of   him    another 
way,  were  instrumental  in  obtaining  them.     And 
he   used  to   inveigh   bitterly   against  that  prac- 
ticey  declaring  that  whoever  of  them  was  guilty 
of   it,    did    not    consider    their    duty   and   their 
oaths ;    and   that   it   must,    in   time,   bring   the 
college    to   nothing ;    for  if  elections  are  for  fa- 
vour, and  not  merit,   who  will  think   of  rising 
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by  any  means  but  courtship  or  corruption  ?  And 
then  flattery,  or  money,  must  supply  want  of 
parts,  learning  and  sobriety  ;  and  the  college,  once 
so  filled,  will  continue  and  avow  the  same  me- 
thods :  whereby  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  college, 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  regimen,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  mischiefs  of  idleness,  expense,  and 
debauchery,  spreading  in  the  university,  as  bad  as 
in  any  lewd  corporation  town.  It  is  a  common 
unhappiness,  that  whoever  opposes  growing  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  in  societies  shall  have  enemies 
enough.  And  no  vexation  of  him  be  left  unin- 
flicted,  that  might  be  raised  up  against  a  common 
enemy ;  and  so  hornets,  when  disturbed,  become 
impertinent,  and  endeavour  to  sting.  As  for  the 
mandates,  I  believe  they  were  too  hard  for  him 
that  had  as  good  an  appetite  to  disobey  them,  as 
to  his  meals  at  high  noon :  but  instead  of  that, 
and  to  ease  his  mind  a  little  (for  he  lived  in  per- 
petual dread  of  mandates),  but  principally  for  the 
good  of  the  college,  he  found  out  a  way,  by  pre- 
elections, to  obviate  an  inconvenience  he  could  not 
resist.  And  thereupon,  out  of  the  several  years, 
four  or  five  one  under  another,  he  caused  to  be 
pre-elected  into  fellowships  scholars  of  the  best 
capacities  in  the  several  years ;  which  made  it 
improbable  another  election  should  come  about  in 
so  many  years  then  next  ensuing ;  for,  until  all 
these  elections  were  benefited,  there  could  be  no 
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vacancy.  And  that  broke  the  course  of  mandates 
whilst  he  lived.  Ths  doctor  was  solicitous  about 
nothing  more  than  the  business  of  elections,  which 
he  thought  the  spring  of  good  and  evil  to  the 
college,  and  (as  he  thought)  in  some  degree,  to 
the  public. 

He  had  occasion  enough  to  exercise  all  his  phi-  q<ho«8ht 

over  ngo- 

losophy  ;  for  without  any  thing  else  to  make  him  rous,  be- 

...  came  unpo- 

uneasy,  a  disposition  in  the  scholars  to  make  him  puiai ,  and 
uneasy  had  been  sufficient.  He  had  first  laida 
down  his  own  example  of  regularity  and  sobriety 
before  them,  which  ought  to  have  inclined  them ; 
and  after  that  done  and  continuing,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  be  informed,  as  well  as  might  be,  of 
what  was  outrageously  amiss  amongst  them.  He 
never  connived  at  any  thing  whereof,  by  the  duty 
of  his  place,  he  was  bound  to  take  notice ;  but, 
either  by  admonition  or  otherwise,  he  did  his  best 
to  amend  it.  He  endeavoured  also  to  make  the 
discipline  of  the  college  as  light  and  easy  to  the 
scholars  as  he  could,  by  using  private  intimations, 
and  friendly  advices  tempered  with  mild  reason- 
ings and  persuasion.  But,  for  all  that,  he  grew 
unpopular  amongst  them.  They  took  him  to  be 
over  officiously  rigid  and  strict,  saying,  "  it  had 
not  been  so  before."  Youth  will  always  mistake 
manhood  to  consist  wholly  in  disorderly  living, 
and  that  order  and  discipline  belong  only  to  boys. 
And,  to  show  how  much  men  they  are,  they  be- 
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have  themselves,  as  some  did  to  him,  contumaci- 
ously, and  many  of  them  contrived  to  affront  him. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  but  not  credibly,  that  one 
night,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  cloister,  some 
lads,  merry-making  in  an  opposite  chamber,  and 
fancying  he  came  there  to  spy  what  was  doing, 
came  down  and  used  him  ill ;  but  I  never  heard 
him  speak  of  it,  as  he  did  of  most  things  that 
concerned  him ;  nor  did  he  make  any  inquiry 
about  it,  as  he  would  have  done,  to  discourage 
such  affronts  ;  therefore  I  do  not  believe  the  story 
to  be  true.  This  I  was  a  witness  of.  One  win- 
ter night,  whilst  we  sat  in  his  dining-room  by  the 
fire,  the  chimney  being  opposite  to  the  windows 
(looking  into  the  great  quadrangle),  a  stone  was 
sent  from  the  court,  through  the  window,  into  the 
room,  and  fell  but  a  little  short  of  the  company. 
He  seemed  to  take  but  little  notice.  We  guessed 
him  to  be  inwardly  vexed ;  and  soon  after  the 
discourse  fell  upon  the  subject  of  people's  kicking 
against  their  superiors  in  government,  who  pre- 
serves them  as  children  are  preserved  by  parents ; 
and  then  he  had  a  scroll  of  instances  out  of  Greek 
history  to  the  same  purpose,  concluding  that  no 
conscientious  magistrate  can  be  popular ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  that,  he  must  arm  himself  with  equanimity. 
The  build-  When  the  doctor  entered  upon  the  mastership 

ing  of  the 

library,       of  Trinity   College,    the   building   of  the   great 
occasion,     library,  begun  by  his  immediate  predecessor  Dr. 
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Barrow,  was  advanced  about  three  quarters  of 

• 

the  height  of  the  outward  wall ;  and  the  doctor 
most  heartily  and  diligently  applied  his  best  forces 
towards  carrying  it  on  ;  and,  besides  his  own  con- 
tributions, most  of  his  friends  and  relations,  upon 
his  encouragement,  became  benefactors  ;  the  par- 
ticulars whereof  will  appear  in  the  accounts  of 
that  noble  structure.  The  tradition  of  this  un- 
dertaking runs  thus.  They  say  that  Dr.  Barrow 
pressed  the  heads  of  the  university  to  build  a 
theatre ;  it  being  a  profanation  and  scandal  that 
the  speeches  should  be  had  in  the  university 
church,  and  that  also  be  deformed  with  scaffolds, 
and  defiled  with  rude  crowds  and  outcries.  This 
matter  was  formally  considered  at  a  council  of  the 
heads  ;  and  arguments  of  difficulty,  and  want  of 
supplies  went  strong  against  it.  Dr.  Barrow 
assured  them  that  if  they  made  a  sorry  building, 
they  might  fail  of  contributions ;  but  if  they  made 
it  very  magnificent  and  stately,  and,  at  least,  ex- 
ceeding that  at  Oxford,  all  gentlemen,  of  their 
interest,  would  generously  contribute ;  it  being 
what  they  desired,  and  little  less  than  required  of 
them ;  and  money  would  not  be  wanted  as  the 
building  went  up,  and  occasion  called  for  it.  But 
sage  caution  prevailed,  and  the  matter,  at  that 
time,  was  wholly  laid  aside.  Dr.  Barrow  was 
piqued  at  this  pusillanimity,  and  declared  that  he 
would  go  straight  to  his  college,  and  lay  out  the 
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foundations  of  a  building  to  enlarge  his  back 
court,  and  close  it  with  a  stately  library,  which 
should  be  more  magnificent  and  costly  than  what 
he  had  proposed  to  them,  and  doubted  not  but, 
upon  the  interest  of  his  college,  in  a  short  time  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word ;  for  that  very  afternoon  he,  with  his  garden- 
ers and  servants,  staked  out  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  building  now  stands ;  and  Dr. 
North  saw  the  finishing  of  it,  except  the  classes, 
which  were  forward,  but  not  done,  in  his  time ;' 
and  divers  benefactions  carne  in  upon  that  ac- 
count ;  wherewith,  and  the  liberal  supply  from 
the  college,  the  whole  is  rendered  complete ;  and 
the  admirable  disposition  and  proportion  on  the 
inside  is  such  as  touches  the  very  soul  of  any  one 
who  first  sees  it. 
The  differ-  j  mentioned  before  some  uneasinesses  between 

ences  be- 
tween the   the  doctor  and  his  seniors  about  elections ;  and 

doctor  and     .  i       i  •       i  •          •     -i 

his  eight  since  those  matters  sunk  deep  in  his  mind,  and 
soine  have  thought  fit  in  print  to  refer  to  them,  I 
shall  relate  all  I  know,  or  have  credibly  heard,  of 
that  matter.  There  was  much  of  contingency  in 
what  happened ;  for  two  masters,  Pearson  and 
Barrow,  preceded  our  doctor,  and  both  being 
more  addicted  to  books  than  business  or  govern- 
ment, were  contented  the  eight  seniors  should 
determine  affairs,  and,  at  meetings,  readily  joined 
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in  what  they  agreed.  This  easiness  had  bred  a 
sort  of  expectation  that  what  the  seniors  had  pre- 
determined about  elections,  leases,  &c.  should  pass 
current ;  it  being  enough  to  make  the  master  ac- 
quainted, or  to  show  him  their  opinions.  But 
our  doctor  did  not  understand  this  method  of 
proceeding,  and  consulted  his  own  reason,  and 
would  be  guided  by  that,  and  that  only,  whatever 
the  rest  thought ;  for  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
one  intrusted,  and  bound  by  duty  and  oath  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  college,  and,  for  that,  was  an- 
swerable to  his  own  conscience  ;  and  nothing,  but 
reasoning,  and  convincing  his  judgment,  would 
induce  him  to  comply.  This  behaviour  seemed 
a  little  new  to  them,  who  had  been  used  so  mudh 
to  dictate  as  scarce  to  endure  contradiction ;  and 
they  used  all  means,  civil  and  uncivil,  to  reduce 
this  master  under  the  like  reglement  as  the  for- 
mer. It  is  hard  to  allege  this  extraordinary 
conduct,  and  to  rest  it  upon  pure  parole ;  there- 
fore I  shall  add  one  instance  of  fact,  which  the 
doctor  himself  told  me.  Once  at  a  meeting,  the 
seniors  had  agreed  upon  a  business ;  but  the 
master  did  not  think  fit  to  join  with  them  to  esta- 
blish it.  They  most  importunately  urged  ;  as  if 
their  unanimous  accord  were  reason  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  But  it  was  all  one ;  he  thought  it 
unreasonable,  and  positively  refused  to  concur. 
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At  last  one  of  them  said,  "  Master,  since  you 
will  not  agree,  we  must  rise  and  break  up  the 
meeting."  "  Nay,"  said  the  master,  "  that  you 
shall  not  do,  for  I  myself  will  rise  and  be  gone 
first."  And,  accordingly,  he  rose  and  went  into 
his  chamber,  leaving  them  in  a  sort  of  consterna- 
tion ;  for  they  knew  that,  without  their  master, 
they  could  do  nothing  at  all.  After  a  while,  they 
thought  fit  to  drop  their  huff,  and,  in  a  proper 
manner,  sent  and  desired  him  to  return  to  them  ; 
which  he  did,  and  they  went  on  with  other  busi- 
ness. 
By  weak-  I  never  heard  him  mention  any  other  sort  of 

ness  dis-          „  ,  .      _  ,  .  ,   . 

abied  to      affront,  done  to  his  face,  but  this  ;  and  it  seemed. 
cornea  .       .  him,  because  it  was  during  his  weak- 


ness, of  which  I  am  about  to  give  an  account  ;  for 
while  he  was  vegete  and  strong,  he  could  con- 
tend, and  sustain  his  authority  by  the  force  of  his 
reasons  ;  and  those  he  never  failed  to  bestow 
fluently.  But  after  his  first  attack  from  the  fit, 
his  body  was  weak,  and  his  utterance  imperfect, 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  passions  apt  to  rise  in 
him,  which  caused  his  epileptic  fits  to  return  ; 
whereby  he  was  disabled  as  to  all  serious  debate 
and  contention.  And  I  do  believe  that  too  much 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  weakness  ;  for,  being 
near  his  end,  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  outward  chapel,  that  the  fellows  might 
trample  upon  him  dead,  as  they  had  done  living. 
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This  was  spoke  in  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  when 
he  could  judge,  and  would  be  just ;  but  wrangle 
he  neither  would  nor  could,  because  of  the  hideous 
consequences ;  and  possibly  some  things  might 
pass,  in  his  absence,  contrary  to  his  mind,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  used  to  throw  out  such  tragical 
speeches.  But  we  are  a  little  too  early  for  such 
melancholy  notes. 

I  am  next  to  give  in  the  history  of  the  doctor's  His  severi- 
ties to  hiiu- 
fatal  sickness,  so  often  touched  upon,   with  the  self  iu- 

presumed    occasion,    accession,    and   conclusion ;  aliTht' 
and   what  should   that   be   but,   the  end  of  allwa?tof 

society. 

things,  death  ?  I  have  already  accounted  for  his 
thoughtful  and  studious  course  of  life,  and  habi- 
tual fulness  and  care  in  his  mind.  But,  after  he 
came  into  a  post  of  magistracy,  all  his  solicitudes 
exasperated,  and  the  ordinary  refreshments,  which 
he  sometimes  met  with  before,  failed.  And  I 
must  add,  that  as  his  course  of  life,  so  his  diet 
was  severe  to  himself;  for  he  was  always  sober 
and  temperate,  and  scarce  spared  the  time  of  eat- 
ing from  thinking.  After  morning  prayer,  and  a 
solitary  dish  of  coffee,  he  retired  to  his  study  at 
the  end  of  a  gallery  ;  and  there  he  was  fast  till 
noon,  unless  college,  or  university  affairs  called 
him  out.  After  his  meals,  a  meagre  dish  of  tea, 
and  then  again  to  his  post,  till  chapel  and  supper; 
and  then,  if  he  had  any  friendly  conversation,  it 
was  still  in  a  studious  way,  that  is,  discoursing  of 
VOL.  in.  2  B 
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abstruse  matters,  which,  however  pleasant  to  him, 
kept  his  head  at  work.  His  chief  remissions 
were  when  some  of  his  nearest  relations  were 
with  him,  or  he  with  them,  and  then,  as  they 
say,  he  was  whole-footed ;  but  this  was  not  often, 
nor  long  together.  Some  of  them  used  to  be  free 
with  him,  and,  in  his  own  way,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  tell  him  he  must  indulge  a  little,  go 
abroad,  and  be  free  with  a  glass  of  wine,  with 
good  company,  in  his  college,  as  he  used  to  be 
with  them ;  that  his  self-denials  would  endan- 
ger his  health,  and  the  like.  To  which  sort 
of  discourse  I  have  heard  him  return  a  tradition 
of  Bishop  Wren,  who,  when  he  was  told  he  must 
not  keep  Lent,  his  body  would  not  bear  it :  "  Will 
it  not  ?"  said  he.  "  Then  it  is  no  body  for  me." 
And  the  doctor,  by  his  life  of  perpetual  thinking, 
had  settled  his  mind  in  a  resolution  so  stiff  that 
he  often  seemed  rather  morose  and  humoursome, 
than,  as  his  constant  profession  was,  to  be  go- 
verned by  reason.  When  his  friends  have  been 
importunate  with  him  to  say  (in  the  common 
forms  of  free  converse),  "  Why  ?  and  for  what 
reason  ?"  He  hath  answered*  "  Reason  is  to 
govern  me,  but  my  will  is  a  reason  to  every  body 
else." 

Afflicted  It  was  very  remarkable  that  nothing  of  any 
rheums  and  eyil»  which  the  doctor  at  any  time  in  his  life 
feared,  ever  came  upon  him  ;  but  somewhat  else, 
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and  of  which  he  had  no  imagination  or  dream, 
and  indeed  the  worst,  I  think,  that  could  befall 
human  kind  ;  that  is,  to  be  paralytic  and  epileptic. 
If,  in  his  anticipating  mind,  a  thought  had  en- 
tered that  he  had  been  obnoxious  to  those  dis- 
tempers, I  cannot  say  how  he  would  have  com- 
ported under  it ;  for  nothing  could  come  nearer 
the  quick  with  him  than  a  distemper  that  insulted 
his  faculties  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  wherein 
his  mind  must  suffer  as  well  as  his  body.  The  dis- 
temper came  upon  him  by  these  steps  ;  first,  a  cold, 
then  an  unusual  quantity  of  rheum  discharged  at 
his  throat,  and  the  tonsil  glands  swelled,  and,  at 
length,  his  uvula ;  and,  as  the  course  of  these  colds 
is,  a  deal  of  spitting,  and  venting  of  rheum  at  his 
mouth,  followed.  Here  is  nothing  extraordinary 
but  what  happeneth  in  colds,  and  being  assisted 
with  warm  humectations  and  repose,  the  disease  it- 
self, allowing  time  for  it,  makes  the  cure :  and  what 
could  be  done  more  reasonably  than  to  encourage 
that  proper  discharge  of  a  peccant  humour  which 
nature  itself,  and  in  the  way  of  a  common  catarrh, 
had  found  out  ?  But  that  which  most  concerned 
the  doctor,  was  the  swelling  of  his  uvula,  which, 
continuing  over  long,  gave  him,  that  always  anti- 
cipated extremes,  an  apprehension  that  he  must, 
at  length,  submit  to  have  it  cut  off.  And  this 
operation  was  so  dreadful  to  him,  that,  to  prevent 
it,  he  must  needs  apply  to  the  most  noted  physi- 
2  B  2 
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cians  in  the  university ;  and  they  considered  the 
case,  and  prescribed  as  they  thought  proper.  But 
their  endeavours  succeeded  not,  but,  in  all  ap- 
pearance (if  any  judgment  may  be  made  by 
events)  proved  the  ruin  of  their  patient.  And 
this  may  be  a  warning  not  to  seek  extraordinary 
remedies  in  ordinary  cases. 
Remedies,  j  fear  that,  in  my  report  of  this  case,  I  may  of- 

ciiiiDd' 

smoak  aud  fend  the  medical  faculty  ;  but  I  am  not  free  to 
powder"!  suppress,  or  palliate,  matters  of  fact  which  were  of 
the  last  concern  to  my  subject.  If  one  may  be  so 
free  to  interpose  a  censure,  their  fault  (if  any  was) 
lay  in  meddling  at  all,  and  not  sending  the  good 
man  home  to  his  mother  to  be  nursed.  But,  instead 
of  that,  partly,  as  I  guess,  to  humour  him,  and, 
partly,  to  put  in  practice  their  university  learning, 
fell  in  peslc  mesle  with  their  prescriptions  to  divert 
this  flow  of  rheum  from  discharging  at  his  throat 
and  mouth,  and  to  send  it  another  way.  But  first, 
as  they  said,  the  cause  must  be  removed  ;  which 
was  to  be  done  by  rectifying  his  digestions,  that 
rheums  might  not  breed  so  copiously  ;  and  then 
they  might  safely  stop  the  vent.  And  in  order  to 
this,  a  circulatory  course  (as  they  called  it)  of  phy- 
sic was  prescribed,  enough  to  have  purged  a  strong 
man  from  off  his  legs  ;  and  the  doctor  most  scru- 
pulously conformed  ;  for  he  had  a  great  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  university  learning,  and  believed  that 
of  physic  to  have  more  logical  conclusions,  in  order 
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to  cures,  than  their  own  faculty,  elsewhere,  will 
allow  them.  After  this  career  performed,  the  pre- 
scription was  to  take  amber,  as  tobacco,  in  pipes, 
and  to  have  certain  astringent  powders,  in  quills, 
blown  into  his  mouth  upon  his  uvula.  The  unc- 
tuous smoke  of  the  one,  joined  with,  and  held, 
the  other  so  fast,  that  nothing  might  pass  in  or  out 
that  way.  It  was  not  considered  all  this  while 
that  the  patient,  with  his  cathartic  courses,  was 
grown  so  weak  and  feeble,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
rheums  must  breed  in  his  body  rather  than  abate. 

But  they  had  a  resigned  patient  to  themselves,  Went  to 

London, 

than  whom  a  tamer  subject,  to  make  experiments  and  reduced 
upon,  could  not  have  been  found.  It  is  certain  tona. S 
that,  by  these  methods  of  physic,  smoke,  and  pow- 
der, the  doctor  was  reduced  to  extreme  weakness, 
and,  finding  no  amendment,  ventured  to  come  up 
to  his  friends  in  London.  They  knew  nothing  of 
his  having  been  ill ;  for,  in  his  letters,  he  com- 
plained of  nothing  but  a  cold  he  had  got.  They 
were  amazed  to  see  him  come  helmeted  in  caps 
upon  caps,  and  meagre  as  one  newly  crept  out  of 
a  fever.  His  regimen  was  no  less  changed  than 
his  habit  and  countenance.  He  must  stir  little 
abroad,  and,  for  the  world,  not  after  sunset,  though 
it  was  July,  (which  was  the  only  time  of  his  friends' 
refreshment  abroad)  for  fear  of  increasing  his 
rheums.  He  must  drink  nothing  small,  nor  much 
of  any  thing.  Grapes,  and  peaches,  being  full  of 
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humidity,  were  poison  ;  but  nuts,  and  dry  bread 
toasted,  without  stint  ;  and  all  the  while,  at  fit 
periods,  the  pipes  and  powders  came  ;  and  one  or 
other  must  blow  for  him.  His  friends  had  no  no- 
tion of  this  latter  medicament  ;  nor,  as  I  guess, 
his  physicians  ;  otherwise  they  had  not  prescribed, 
nor  we  suffered  the  continuance  of  it.  After 
the  doctor's  death,  I  told  the  case  and  method  to 
Dr.  Lower,  the  prime  physician  of  his  time,*  and 
he  said  that  he  would  undertake,  by  the  smoke  of 
amber  only,  to  put  the  soundest  man  in  the  world 
into  convulsion  fits. 
By  diet  The  doctor's  friends,  having  all  this  wonderful 

and  friends  .   . 

wonder-      alteration  before  them   to  observe,  concluded  him 
covered'in   gone  of  the  spleen,  and  that  the  best  physic,  for 


a  month.  jjhn,  was  societ;y,  plentiful  diet,  and  turning 
abroad  in  the  air  when  we  could  get  him  so  to  do  ; 
and  not  without  perpetual  raillery  at  his  caps  and 
new  discipline,  so  contrary  to  what  he  was  always 
used  to.  Upon  this  account  he  was  taken  down 
to  Hammersmith,  a  country-seat  of  his  best  bro- 
ther's ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  month  from  his  first 
coming  up,  purely  by  his  coming  into  his  friends' 
way  of  living,  between  London  and  the  country,  a 
perfect  cure  of  him  was  made  ;  and  he  made  no 
scruple  of  eating,  drinking,  and  airing  as  they  did. 

*  He  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  the  famous  Radcliffe.  (  Wood's  Ath. 
Ox.  vol.  ii.  p.  857.) 
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His  volumes  of  caps  were  disbanded  ;  his  counte- 
nance grew  florid,  and  his  ordinary  briskness  and 
good  humour  returned  to  him.  Thus  (under 
God)  by  pure  relaxation  and  diet  (all  medicines 
apart)  this  egregious  cure  was  wrought.  In  this 
state  he  returned  to  his  college,  with  good  counsel 
enough  to  indulge  as  he  had  done  with  us ;  and, 
for  doctors,  to  use  only  the  famous  three,  Diet, 
Quiet,  and  Merriman.  But,  as  to  his  amber  and 
powders,  which  he  cared  not  to  leave  wholly  off, 
his  friends  pretended  not  to  judge  of  them,  but 
thought  them  to  be  whims  of  the  physicians,  and, 
as  chips,  neither  evil,  nor  very  good. 

After  the  doctor  was  returned  to  his  college,  his  Dropped 

.  .  ^  apoplectic, 

rigours  to  himself,  and  austere  course  of  life  also,  in  admo- 
returned  ;  and  his  rheums  beginning  again  to  scholars.™ 
flow,  by  like  advice  as  before,  cathartic,  amber, 
and  powder,  were  reiterated  in  full  force  ;  and  all 
without  the  least  regard  to  that  successful  experi- 
ment that  was  made  upon  him  in  London.  So 
that  his  body  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
his  disease  stronger,  the  humour  having  no  vent  at 
his  mouth,  as  it  naturally  tended  (for  all  those 
parts  were  closed)  broke  out  in  his  brain ;  and 
threw  him  down  all  at  once  in  a  desperate  apo- 
plexy. The  manner  of  its  access  was  this.  The 
master  and  seniors  thought  fit  to  revive  an  anti- 
quated discipline,  according  to  the  statutes,  of  ad- 
monishing disorderly  scholars,  in  order  (without 
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amendment)  to  expulsion  ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
doctor  came  out  from  the  meeting  (where  proba- 
bly he  had  been  a  little  roiled)  to  perform  his  duty 
upon  two  scholars  then  brought  to  be  admonished. 
And  it  was  observed  that  he  admonished  with  more 
than  usual  earnestness  and  acrimony  in  his  speech ; 
for  the  lads  were  much  to  blame,  and  behaved 
themselves  very  contumaciously.  When  the  body 
is  weak,  passion  is  usually  strong,  and  divers 
things  concurred  to  stir  it  up  in  him,  which  pro- 
bably touched  the  trigger,  and,  while  he  was 
speaking,  down  he  dropped.  It  is  possible  that, 
without  these  circumstances  of  emotion  of  his  spi- 
rits, this  had  not  happened  at  that  time  ;  but  then 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  on  some  more  unhappy 
place,  or  occasion,  as  preaching,  or  in  some  other 
solemn  presence,  the  like  had  happened  ;  but  here 
it  was  almos  at  his  bedchamber  door.  He  was 
immediately  taken  up,  wherein  the  two  scholars 
were  very  assistant,  and  carried  to  his  bed,  there 
being  little  hopes  of  life  in  him.  But  the  phy- 
sicians were  immediately  sent  for,  and  due  me- 
thods were  used,  as  in  cases  of  apoplexies. 
Not  dead,  After  the  ordinary  tormenting  operations  were 

kept  from 

sleep,  but  over,  he  recovered  a  little  sense,  but  was  excessive 
extorted  it  drowsy  ;  and  it  was  judged  that,  unless  that 
lively  Symptom  could  be  conquered,  he  must  drop  from 
them.  Whereupon,  by  direction,  followed  perpe- 
tual noise  and  clangor,  of  one  sort  or  other,  to 
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keep  him  awake.  There  was  concert  of  tongs, 
firegrate,  wainscot  drum,  and  dancing  of  curtains 
and  curtain  rings,  such  as  would  have  made  a 
sound  man  mad.  It  was  presumed  that,  if  he  fell 
asleep,  he  would  never  wake  more  ;  so  his  instru- 
ments were  plied  until  his  good  mother  (who  was 
immediately  sent  for)  came  to  take  care  of  him. 
She  was  a  magnanimous  lady,  that  had  nursed  a 
large  family,  old  and  young,  for  divers  years,  and, 
in  experience,  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  col- 
lege of  physicians.  She  saw  in  what  torment  her 
son  lay  drowsy  to  death,  and  gave  attention  to 
what  the  physicians  said ;  but  all  the  while  ad- 
mired the  music  they  made.  She  desired  of  the 
physicians  that  her  son  might  have  a  little  sleep. 
"  No,  madam,"  said  they,  "  for,  if  he  sleeps  yet, 
he  will  never  wake  again."  The  good  lady  had  no 
longer  patience,  but  set  up  her  maternal  authority, 
and  told  them  flat  and  plain  that  her  son  should 
have  rest,  and  that  quietly,  for  full  two  hours,  and 
she  would  answer  the  consequences.  He  was  her 
son,  and  she  would  have  the  nursing  of  him  There- 
upon she  dismissed  the  musicians,  and  desired  the 
learned  and  unlearned  (for  there  were  many  eaves- 
droppers and  news- carriers  in  the  room)  to  with- 
draw and  leave  her.  She  kept  with  her  only  the 
maid  she  brought ;  and  they  two  went  to  work, 
ordered  the  bed,  and  laid  the  poor  patient  in  such 
a  posture  as  she  thought  most  proper  for  his 
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taking  rest ;  and  then,  sending  her  maid  to  wait 
without,  she  sat  herself  down  at  the  bed's  head, 
and  all  was  hush  for  the  full  time.  Sometimes 
she  peeped  in  upon  him,  and  found  no  reason  to 
retrench  any  part  of  it.  After  this  she  opened 
the  curtains,  and  called  in  the  physicians,  and  the 
rest  that  had  a  mind  to  be  there,  and  showed 
them  how  easy  and  quietly  he  lay,  and  breathing 
as  nature  required.  His  countenance  had  a  good 
colour,  and  his  face  was  composed,  which,  before, 
was  distorted  in  divers  manners,  with  his  eyes 
staring  like  one  of  the  Furies.  "  Now,  doctors," 
said  she,  "  what  think  ye  ?''  "  But,  Madam,"  said 
one,  "  will  he  wake  ?"  "  You  shall  see,"  said  she, 
and  gently  jogging  him  by  the  arm  as  he  lay,  he 
awoke,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  knew  several  there, 
and  spoke  to  them.  The  physicians  were  exceed- 
ingly surprised ;  for  they  expected  great  difficulty 
in  waking  him,  and  had  been  consulting  of  me- 
thods how  to  do  it. 
Left  in  a  Now  the  mine  was  fired,  and  all  the  havoc  it 

numb  pal- 
sy, and  his  could  make  upon  a  poor  mortal  bulwark  of  ani- 
mated earth  determined ;  and  what  remained  was 
only  ruin  and  confusion  as  the  blast  had  left  it ; 
never  to  be  recovered  into  its  former  order  and 
strength  again.  The  fit  went  off,  but  left  the 
doctor  under  an  infliction  of  a  desperate  numb 
palsy  all  on  one  side  of  him ;  which  the  learned 
call  an  hemiplagia.  He  kept  his  bed  for  some 
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considerable  time  before  he  ventured  to  rise  ;  and 
then  was  able,  only  with  help  of  a  friend  and  crutch, 
to  crawl  a  little  about  the  room.  His  mouth  and 
face  were  drawn  up  on  the  lame  side,  and  his  left 
arm  and  leg  altogether  nervous ;  and  neither  did 
him  much  service  as  long  as  he  lived.  But,  in 
time,  the  weak  leg  served  just  to  lean  on,  while 
the  other  got  a  little  forwards ;  but  itself  was 
dragged  after.  He  dropped  his  crutch,  but  never 
ventured  to  walk  far,  without  help  at,  or  near, 
his  elbow.  He  told  me  the  images  in  his  mind, 
during  this  infliction,  as  far  as  he  could  remember 
them.  First,  during  his  admonishing,  he  per- 
ceived himself  to  lean  towards  his  left  side ;  and 
the  leg,  that  should  have  sustained  him,  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  bone,  and  to  be  like  the  finger  of 
a  glove ;  by  which  it  was  plain  to  him  that  he 
must  fall,  and  accordingly  he  gave  way  to  it. 
After  this  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  what 
had  happened  to  him,  until,  by  help  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  had  taken  a  little  rest.  And  then,  in 
a  dreaming  manner,  his  conceit  was  that  he  had 
got  a  strange  leg  in  bed  with  him,  and  was  much 
perplexed  which  way  to  get  rid  of  it ;  whether  he 
should  call  to  have  it  taken  away  or  not :  and  it 
was  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself, 
even  awake,  to  own  it. 

It  is  an  uneasy  task,  but  (according  to  the  pro- 
fession I  make  of  truth  for  better  or  worse)  neces- 
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giousPdecH-  saIT>  t°  show  the  miserable  decay  of  the  doctor's 
n*u°n  of  thinking  and  memorial  capacities.  What  is  the 
tor's  mind  difference  between  manhood  and  puerility,  but 

to  levities. 

that  the  former  hath  a  large  stock  of  useful  me- 
moirs, and  also  strength  habituated  to  action ; 
which  the  latter  wanting,  runs  after  levities,  and 
any  thing  for  variety,  without  choice,  unless  ap- 
petite or  inclination  (and  even  that  flows  from 
experience)  draws  it?  Suppose  a  hurricane  to 
faU  upon  a  sound  man's  memory,  and  obliterate 
great  part  of  his  collections,  and  confuse  the  rest, 
as  one  may  imagine  a  fine  poem  wrote  upon  the 
sands,  and  much  ruffled  by  the  wind.  There  may 
be  enough  left  to  show  it  had  been  good  sense,  but 
the  dignity  of  the  verse  was  lost.  So  the  man 
would  lose  his  judgment  of  true  values,  and 
relapse  into  a  sort  of  puerility ;  but  still  his  moral 
character,  that  is,  his  will  to  do  good  or  evil, 
remains  unaltered.  This  was  the  case  of  our 
good  doctor.  The  seat  of  his  memory  was  ruffled 
by  the  disease  falling  upon  his  brain  and  nerves, 
which  had  made  such  havoc  that  he  had  no  firm 
notion  of  himself,  or-  of  any  thing ;  but  had  his 
experience  to  gather,  and  his  understanding  to 
frame  over  again.  After  he  could  lie  awake  and 
think,  I  guess  he  had  some  reflection  that  he  had 
been  over  severe  with  himself  by  too  much  hard 
study  and  abstemiousness,  which,  possibly,  had 
brought  that  disease  over  him ;  and  then  fancied 
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he  must  cure  himself  by  a  course  clean  contrary ; 
and  accordingly  he  thought  that  now  he  must  be 
merry  and  jolly.  Pursuant  to  this  (conjectured) 
model,  the  company,  that  assisted  about  his  bed 
to  entertain  him,  must  find  merry  tales  to  tell, 
and  if  a  little  smutty,  the  mirth  paid  for  it.  The 
lighter  sort  of  books,  and  frivolous  comedies,  were 
read  to  him,  and  he  heard  them  with  notable  at- 
tention, and,  at  the  quaint  passages,  was  unusually 
affected,  and  often  laughed,  but  (as  his  visage  was 
then  distorted)  most  deformly.  He  fancied  to 
admit  a  young  gentleman  of  the  college,  one  Mr. 
Warren,  to  be  his  reader  in  ordinary,  who  was 
very  useful  during  his  weakness,  and  deserves  to 
be  remembered  with  much  respect. 

After  he  was  enfranchised  from  his  bed,  and  had  That  conti" 

nued  soine- 

the  entertainment  they  call  walking  about  his  time  after 
chamber,  and  divers  friends  and  acquaintance  bed. 
came  and  stayed  with  him,  he  gathered  some  little 
strength.  But  his  levities  still  continued;  and  he 
used  to  please  himself  with  rehearsing  paltry 
rhymes  and  fables  ;  and  what  with  difficulty  of 
utterance  (for  his  speech  was  touched  and  never 
perfectly  recovered),  and  what  with  his  unseemly 
laughing,  it  was  long  before  he  could  get  any 
thing  well  out ;  and  at  last  he  made  but  broken 
stuff  of  it.  All  this  was  inexpressible  grief  and 
mortification  to  his  friends,  seeing  that  dismal 
alteration.  They  had  known  his  genius  bright, 
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and,  in  his  health,  solemn,  grave,  and  instructive  ; 
and  his  mirth,  when  it  happened,  not  without  a 
flow  of  pleasant  wit,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be,  ever 
decent  and  without  offence  ;  far  from  all  suspicion 
of  a  possibility  that  such  levity  of  humour  and 
discourse  should  ever  appear  in  him.  He  seemed 
as  a  high-flying  fowl  with  one  wing  cut  ;  the 
creature  offers  to  fly,  and  knows  no  cause  why  he 
should  not,  but  always  comes,  with  a  side  turn, 
down  to  the  ground.  The  doctor  had  some  re- 
membrances of  his  former  forces,  when  he  could 
mount  up  and  fly  ;  now,  his  instruments,  on  one 
side,  failing  him,  he  was  forced  to  deal  in  low 
concerns,  and  reptile  conceits  that  scarce  rose  from 
the  ground. 

The  doctor   lived   to   recover   his  faculties  of 


lovved  the   min^}  ailci  powers  of  his  body,  in  some  measure  ; 
\vhkh        and  had  it  not  been  for  one  immense  malady  that 

brought 

him  to  his  attended  the  palsy,  and  held  him  down,  there  had 
been  hopes  of  a  competent  recovery;  and  that 
malady  was  epileptic  fits.  These  appeared  soon 
after  the  apoplexy  went  off.  They  were  gentle  at 
first,  but  continually  invigorated,  and  every  one  of 
them  gave  him  a  twitch  nearer  his  grave.  And 
these  were  esteemed  the  result  of  amber  smoke. 
There  happen  many  apoplexies  and  palsies;  butfew 
come  off  with  an  epilepsy.  These  fits  came,  nearly, 
after  a  month's  interval;  but  were  not  strictly 
prejudicial,  or  lunar  (as  old  women  dream).  Any 
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disorder,  or  intention  of  thought,  a  little  anger, 
cold,  or  disappointment,  brought  them,  which 
made  him  seek  to  be  as  quiet  and  still  as  he  could. 
They  dejected  his  spirits  to  a  very  great  degree, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  comfort ;  and  one  great 
unhappiness  was  that,  in  his  fits,  he  could  not  help 
biting  his  tongue,  and  that  kept  back  the  recovery 
of  his  speech.  He  found  that  strong  wines  helped 
to  put  off  a  fit,  which  made  him,  when  he  sus- 
pected' one,  to  desire  it  as  a  condemned  male- 
factor does  a  reprieve,  and  accordingly  he  used  the 
strongest  sherry,  glass  after  glass,  which,  formerly, 
he  would  have  thought  more  than  a  cup  too 
much;  but  it  was  a  reasonable  recruit  of  his  spi- 
rits, which,  by  such  fits,  were  of  course  over- 
thrown. As  the  doctor's  strength  of  body  de- 
creased, so  the  malignant  fits  returned  thicker, 
but  more  languid ;  for  there  was  scarce  left  sub- 
stance enough  to  sustain  the  rancour  of  them. 
After  they  had  brought  him  almost  to  forget  the 
world,  and  to  spend  most  of  his  time  upon  a 
couch,  which  was  after  near  five  years  from  his 
first  stroke,  there  was  very  little  left  for  them 
to  do. 

I  must  here  do  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  doctor  During  ail 

his  weak- 

and  his  memory,  by  affirming  upon  my  own  know-  ,,ess,  his 
ledge,  that,  during  the  extremity  of  his  mental 
weakness,  his  religious   principles,  resolution   in 
justice,  and  good  will  to  the  world,  which  I  may 
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call  universal  charity,  continued  as  entire  and  in- 
violated  as  they  were  in  the  strongest  moments 
of  his  life,  and,  respecting  his  external  behaviour, 
much  more  zealous  than  before.  Such  a  trial 
coming  over  a  man,  as  this  was,  if  he  had  worn  a 
mask,  or  had  had  the  least  tinct  of  hypocrisy,  it 
had  gone  off,  and  the  pure  man  appeared  as  he 
was.  And  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life 
was  of  great  service  to  him ;  else,  as  happens  to 
weak  women,  and  others  in  like  case,  he  might 
have  fallen  into  melancholy,  dejections,  miscon- 
,  structions  of  Providence,  despair,  and  the  like  ex- 
tremes of  weak  minds.  But,  as  I  said,  whatever 
the  state  of  his  body  was,  or  his  capacity  of  study, 
his  will  and  moral  determinations  were  not  in  the 
least  wavering.  There  never  fell  a  word  from  him 
tending  to  complaint,  or  discontent  at  his  condi- 
tion ;  he  would  freely  relate  what  he  felt,  and 
how,  and  no  more.  He  governed  himself  as  well 
as  he  could ;  his  submission  was  absolute,  and  his 
patience  exquisite. 
with  weak-  I  have  had  two  observations  upon  the  doctor's 

ness  his 

judgment  case.  One  is  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  disease, 
strength,  as  his  body  grew  weaker,  his  judgment  grew 
haTnSig  stroilger  »  so  tnat  his  levities  wore  off,  and  he 
to  do  with  became  again  sociable.  After  he  retired  to  the 

will.  ° 

college,  he  dealt  in  the  college  affairs  with  a  sense 
clear  enough,  though  he  could  not  debate,  or 
contend,  because  of  his  fits,  which  any  earnestness 
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brought  upon  him ;  and  they  continually  left 
him  weaker.  After  the  first  year  of  his  illness,  he 
behaved  himself  with  gravity  and  respect ;  and  the 
chief  failing,  that  appeared  in  him,  was  an  over 
repetition  of  gratulatories  and  compliments,  and 
a  greater  inclination  to  silence  than  formerly  he 
had.  The  other  observation  is,  that  strength,  or 
weakness,  of  body  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the 
will  and  morality  in  relation  to  duty  and  honesty. 
Nay  farther,  that  strength  of  parts,  or  under- 
standing, which  in  itself  is  not  free,  doth  not 
control  the  will,  which  is  free.  And  here  we 
are  not  to  argue  moral  honesty,  or  knavery,  in 
any  man  on  account  of  his  strength  of  body  or 
mind ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  best  parts  are  often 
joined  with  the  most  corrupt  natures,  witness 
the  famous  heretics,  politicians,  and  malefactors. 
Therefore  they  are  much  to  blame  who  argue 
against  any  thing  of  duty  from  the  examples  of  any 
persons  strong  in  wit  and  invention  ;  who,  with  all 
^their  sophistry,  may  have  a  corrupt  will.  Every 
man  hath  wit  enough  to  be  upright.  It  may  be 
said  that  Providence  hath  dispensed  strength  of 
mind  unequally ;  and  the  like  may  be  pretended 
of  form,  beauty,  and  wealth.  But  no  man  can 
complain  for  want  of  free-will,  whereby  he  is 
justified.  Men  may  be  forced  to  act,  but  never 
to  will,  ill  things.  Accordingly  the  doctor,  to  his 
last,  behaved  himself  in  his  college  in  maintaining 
VOL.  in.  2  c 
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the  statutable  order,  steadily  doing  justice  to  the 
deserving  scholars,  and  discouraging  others.  Nor 
was  it  possible,  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  move 
or  corrupt  him  to  any  act  against  his  judgment  or 
conscience. 


His  at-  But  now,  before  we  part,  I  shall  add  a  few 

tempts  to 

preach,  or  words  about  the  doctor  s  manner  of  passing  his 
ped  by  fit**  time  in  his  weakness.  After  he  was  able  to  go 
abroad,  and  to  use  his  coach,  which  he  did  not 
without  much  trouble  and  assistance,  he  went 
sometimes  to  visit  his  mother  near  Bury,  where 
he  passed  his  time  most  easy  and  to  his  content, 
because  it  was  void  of  all  manner  of  business. 
He  there  made  the  proofs  of  his  ability  to  preach, 
and,  with  much  ado,  was  got  into  the  country 
pulpit.  His  matter  was  very  plain  and  pious  ; 
but  he  laboured  under  such  an  invincible  want  of 
utterance,  and  what  he  did  speak  was  with  so 
much  pain  and  deformity,  as  rather  mortified  than 
edified  the  congregation  ;  and,  at  length,  he  was 
forced,  for  fear  of  his  fits,  to  leave  off  abruptly. 
He  desired  also  to  resume  a  little  study,  and  the 
use  of  his  pen  ;  but  his  fits  said  nay.  Therefore, 
finding  that  all  preparation  towards  any  actual  ex- 
ercise of  his  duty  threw  him  into  fits,  he  was  forced 
to  be  contented  with  having  a  good  will,  and  made 
his  utmost  proffers  towards  it.  His  mother  parted 
with  her  woman  to  be  his  constant  attendant  and 
nurse,  and  she  commonly  travelled  and  went 
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-  abroad  with  him  ;  and,  without  so  good  a  servant 
and  friend,  he  had  passed  his  time  very  painfully. 
He  often  went  to  London,  and  resided  at  his  pre- 
bendary; which  was  a  pleasing  variety  to  him. 
All  the  service  his  friends  could  do  him,  was 
to  visit  and  indulge,  and  converse  merrily  and 
freely  with  him.  He  did  not  well  bear  long 
visits  ;  especially  of  those  whom  he  did  not 
much  like.  If  he  found  a  disposition  to  fits,  he 
called  for  wine,  which  re-invigorated  his  spirits. 
His  best  diversion  was  variety  ;  and  he  had  most 
of  that  in  London  ;  for  he  could  creep  about  the 
cloisters  to  prayers,  and  to  visit  his  neighbours. 

In  these  marches  the  beggars   had  found  him  Ch™tles 

and  devo- 

out  and   marked  him   for   their  own  ;    and   he  tion  <»»- 

.  slant,  re- 

always  carried  a  cash  on  purpose  for  them.    They  tired  to 


knew  his  motions  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  his 
domestics.  He  scarce  ever  failed  of  giving  every  Jls^PltaPh> 
one,  that  asked,  something.  Always,  at  his 
taking  coach  and  lighting,  his  attendance  was 
great  ;  and  whoever  was  with  him  must  stay  till 
the  dole  was  finished.  Sometimes,  if  he  fancied 
them  good  people,  in  a  garb  of  humility,  he  would 
ask  their  prayers,  which  they  plentifully  bestowed, 
in  his  hearing  at  least  ;  and  probably  with  a  true 
zeal,  for  he  was  the  best  master  they  had.  These 
charities  were  public,  and  all,  besides  what  must 
necessarily  be  so,  he  affectedly  concealed.  By 
his  last  will  he  left  a  full  fourth  part  of  all  his 
2  c  2 
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estate  to  be  distributed  to  poor  people,  which,  by 
his  best  brother,  whom  he  made  his  sole  executor, 
and  those  that  came  under  him,  was  done.  His 
devotions,  besides  the  public  service  of  the  chapel, 
and  churches  where  he  was  (which  he  never 
failed  if  he  was  able),  were  no  less  affectedly 
secreted  than  his  charities ;  for  they  were  always 
in  perfect  privacy,  and  by  himself.  He  had  cer- 
tainly a  sound  mind ;  would  to  God  his  body  had 
been  so  too  !  About  three  or  four  years  after  his 
first  illness,  he  made  his  last  retirement  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  seemed  to  bid  all  his  friends  adieu ; 
and  there  he  passed  the  sorry  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  was  most  alone  by  himself,  for  his  mother 
was  dead,  and  his  most  esteemed  friends  engaged 
in  great  dealings  above.  He  declined  college 
business,  which,  because  of  his  too  sensible  inca- 
pacity, he  found  he  could  not  administer  to  his 
mind.  He  took  most  to  silence,  and,  however 
seldom,  yet,  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  much  to 
the  purpose,  and  often  very  pathetic,  and,  per- 
haps, being  offended,  resentingly  sarcastic.  He 
frequently  wrote  to  his  best  brother,  which  he 
could,  with  his  sound  hand,  do  at  times,  and  as 
he  found  himself  easy.  I  have  seen  some  of  those 
letters,  which,  as  I  remember,  were  in  a  fervent, 
or  rather  flaming  style,  upon  the  subjects  of  his 
esteem  and  value,  and  his  own  wretched  unworthi- 
ness.  But  they  are  all  gone  to  the  fire,  or  swept 
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aside  and  out  of  my  reach.  His  weakness  of  body 
continually  increased,  and  his  fits  came  on  quicker. 
His  chief  ease  was  the  couch,  where  he  usually 
lay  expecting  fits,  and  wishing  for  death,  the  only 
means  to  free  a  limpid  soul,  as  his  certainly  was, 
from  that  dungeon  of  flesh,  in  which  he  lay  stuck 
fast  as  in  a  mire.  At  length,  in  one  of  his  fits  as 
was  supposed,  without  discovery  of  any  pain, 
about  April  1683,  he  went  out,  rather  than  died. 
He  lies  interred  in  the  ante-chapel,  as  he  directed 
in  his  lifetime,  and,  as  was  noted,  nothing  signi- 
ficative but  J.  N.  upon  a  small  stone  over  him. 
He  was  desirous,  if  he  could  not  leave  somewhat 
behind  him  worthy  to  be  remembered,  of  which 
(as  I  have  shown)  he  never  was  satisfied,  not  to 
be  remembered  at  all. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that,  if  he  had  married,  Marriage, 

•  f  to  which  he 

it  would  have  preserved  him  longer,  for  the  cares  was  not 
of  a  family  are  frequent  and  importune  enough, 
but  interrupted.  These,  compounded  with  his  Jj 
studies,  had  relieved  both.  And  he  was  not  at 
all  averse  to  it,  for  he  used  to  say  that  a  rich  wife 
was  a  good  benefice ;  and  he  found  no  topic  more 
for  his  purpose,  in  rallying  his  friends,  than  that. 
Once  he  observed  that,  at  one  of  his  best  brother's 
christenings,  there  was  a  grievous  clutter  about 
gossips,  entertainments,  nurses,  &c.  He  comes  to 
his  brother,  and  "  Seriously,"  said  he,  "  and  as  I 
am  a  living  man,  brother,  there  is  more  than  one 
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would  imagine  in  that  saying, — '  Any  thing  for 
a  quiet  life.' '  In  a  word  ;  however  the  doctor 
pleased  himself  with  whetting  his  wit  upon  his 
married  friends  to  such  a  degree  as  they  scarce 
bore,  they  yet  were  pleased ;  for  his  girds  were 
oblique,  and  touched  to  the  quick,  but  not  directly 
exceptionable ;  and  they  commonly  brought  a 
shower  of  like  hail  upon  himself. 
The  doc-  j  know  nothing  of  exception  justly  taken  to 

tor  s  mte-  J          •* 

grity  whole  him  during  his  whole  life,   although  he   was   a 

and  imim- 

pcached  to  scholar  almost  universally  known  and  observed, 
unless  it  were  after  he  came  to  the  government  of 
the  college ;  and  then  only  for  his  rigorous  ex- 
action of  duty  and  order  in  the  scholars,  and 
severe  justice  in  elections.  As  to  the  former,  he 
was  taken  for  an  innovator,  but  by  the  disorderly 
only ;  and  those  carried  it  so  far  as  to  say,  his 
passionate  severity  (which  they  called  malice) 
brought  his  disease  upon  him.  For  the  other  ; 
although  the  seniors  were  much  piqued  at  him  for 
not  always  agreeing  with  them,  it  was  only  among 
themselves,  and  in  particular  cases.  Neither  side 
carried  it  farther  into  malice  and  rancour,  whence 
open  faction  and  party-making  might  flow.  The 
doctor  contented  himself  with  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance, and  never  made  any  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  college,  nor  squan- 
dered their  monies  in  decorations,  or  otherwise, 
after  his  own  fancy  or  advantage,  to  the  oppres- 
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sion  of  the  fellows.  If  any  have  done  otherwise 
since,  let  them  go  away  with  the  honour  of  it. 
And  as  to  the  late  controversies  between  the 
master  and  his  fellows,  in  which  they  have  on 
both  sides  alluded  to  our  doctor's  case,  it  is  certain 
it  signified  no  more  to  the  questions  of  right  de- 
pending amongst  them,  than  to  the  monarchy  of 
Spain.  For  what  was  it  to  the  purpose  if  Dr. 
North  vexed  the  fellows,  or  they  him,  and  in 
some  particular  instances  only,  and  those  not  re- 
ferred to  the  profit  of  either,  but  only  to  govern- 
ment in  the  college  ?  but  so  people,  in  difference, 
are  apt  to  scold.  I  might  here  insert  their  seve- 
ral prints ;  but,  having  declared  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  itself  impertinent,  and  withal  not  touching 
our  doctor  in  any  respect,  I  hope  it  may  be  ex- 
cused. And  here  I  leave  the  good  doctor,  freed 
from  his  unhappy  case  of  flesh, — but,  withal,  a 
bright  example  of  orthodox  religion,  learning, 
justice,  and  good  will, — to  his  eternal  rest,  and 
assurance  of  the  rewards  of  well  doing. 
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fries, if  he  applied  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  and  not  to  him, 
ibid.  Leaves  my  Lord  Keeper  upon  that,  ii.  941. 

Bedlamers,  of  a  sort  of  people  so  called  in  the  North,  i.  286. 

Bedloe,  Captain,"  account  of  his  examination  at  Bristol,  i.  250. 
His  speeches  in  discourse,  i.  253.  Intent  of  his  expedition 
to  Bristol,  as  far  as  it  concerned  his  lordship,  i.  259. 

Bel-coir  Castle,  some  account  of  it,  i.  278. 

Berkley,  Lord,  his  contest  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North, 
about  the  clerkship  of  the  treasury,  i.  202. 

Bernardiston,  Sir  Samuel,  goes  to  law  by  himself  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  i.  106. 

Border:  of  the  border  commission,  i.  285.  Severity  of  the 
commissioners,  i.  286. 

Brady,  Dr.,  of  his  History  of  England,  i.  25. 

Bridgman,  Sir  Orlando,  character  of  him,  i.  1 79.  Of  him  as 
a  chancellor,  i.  421. 

Bristol,  of  that  town  and  people,  i.  250.  ii.  24. 

Broadgate,  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  Company  ;  story  and  cha- 
racter of  him,  i.  55. 

Brunskill,  of  his  project  of  the  green  wax,  i.  219. 

Bucks,  Duke  of,  some  account  ,of  him,  i.  99.  Furious  for 
Mr.  Jones  against  Mr.  North,  ibid.  His  case  against 
Ambrose  Phillips,  ii.  46. 

C. 

Cadence,  Jack,  whence  a  certain  serjeant  got  that  name, 
i.  400. 

Cann,  Sir  R.  ii.  26. 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  his  answer  to  Sir  Francis  North,  when 
desired  to  tell  why  the  House  of  Commons  urged  a  parti- 
cular matter,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  reason, 
i.  312. 

Card,  Mr.  Andrew,  who,  i.  93.  Saved  Sir  Francis  North's 
life,  how,  ibid. 

Carlisle,  of  that  town,  i.  288. 
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Cases,  advantage  in  the  exercise  of  putting  cases,  i.  19. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  rise  and  encrease  of  it,  i.  419.  Unhappy 
case  of  a  poor  gentleman  who  was  concerned  in  a  chancery 
suit,  i.  434.  Conclusion  as  to  those  matters,  ii.  47. 

Charles  II.,  his  gift  to  the  town  of  Lyme,  i.  243.  His  justice 
and  clemency  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Rye  plotters, 
i.  329.  His  speech  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  to 
desire  him  to  persuade  his  brother  to  stand,  i.  355.  Pub- 
licly testifies  his  great  opinion  of  his  lordship's  knowledge 
in  the  law,  i.  386.  His  speech  to  his  lordship,  when  pen- 
sive upon  the  woolsack,  i.  387.  Saying  of  his  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  North,  when  he  delivered  the  great  seal  into  his 
hand,  i.  414.  Of  his  presenting  a  ring  to  Jeffries,  ii.  67. 
Consequences  as  to  him,  if  the  motion  of  Jeffries  about 
recusants  had  succeeded,  ii.  71.  Never  failed  going  to 
Lord  Keeper  North,  at  whatsoever  time  he  went  to  court, 
and  sent  to  his  Majesty,  ii.  91.  Began  to  look  into  busi- 
ness, and  the  state  of  his  treasury,  more  than  formerly, 
and  why,  ii.  104.  Impatient  to  have  Winchester  House 
finished,  ibid-  How  he  saved  himself  from  ruin,  after  so 
many  errors  in  government,  ii.  105.  Falsely  accused  of 
cruelty,  ii.  106.  His  sickness  and  death,  ibid.  Particu- 
lar reason  against  his  being  poisoned,  ii.  107.  Saying  of 
his  to  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  when  he  interceded  for 
favour  to  one  that  was  obnoxious,  ii.  247. 

Charleton,  Sir  Job,  hard  usage  he  received  from  Jeffries, 
ii.  10. 

Charters,  of  the  regulation  of  them,  ii.  67- 

Chiffinch,  Will.,  who,  ii.  6. 

Choice  of  books,  i.  24. 

Chute,  Chaloner,  some  account  and  character  of  him,  i.  13. 
Gave  the  admission  fees  to  young  Mr.  North,  i.  14. 

Chute,  of  two  younger  brothers,  of  that  name,  that  were 
taken  care  of  by  his  lordship,  ii.  220. 

Circuits,  some  account  of  them,  i.  304. 

Claypole,  Mr.  who,  i.  308.  Of  his  business  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  North,  ibid. 

Clerkship,  a  proper  way,  by  which  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  i.  30. 

Clerks,  Six,  in  Chancery,  defeated  in  their  design,  when  they 
made  a  present  to  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  ii.  174. 

Closetting,  ii.  124. 

Coal,  of  the  Candle  coal,  i.  294. 

Coal-mines,  of  a  drain  made  to  one  by  Sir  William  Blackett, 
i.  281. 
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Coffee-houses,  of  the  design  in  patting  them  down,  i.  316. 
Coin,  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  it,  first  set  on  foot  by 

Sir  Dudley  North,  i.  353. 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,   of  his   comment   upon  Littleton, 

i.  21. 
Coke,  Mr.  of  Norfolk,  succeeded  Sir  Francis  North  in  the 

burgesship  for  Lynn,  at  a  vast  expense,  i.  190. 
Coleman,  Mr.,  who,  i.  85.     Contemporary  and  friend  of  his 

lordship,  ibid.     Character  of  him,  ibid. 
College,  his  trial,  i.  300. 

Commonplace,  of  commonplacing  in  the  study  of  the  law,  i.  20. 
Commons,  House  of.  whether  they  have  a  right  to  impeach 

a  commoner  capitally,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  not,  i.  347. 
Company,  effects  of  both  good  and  bad  to  young  people,  i.  1  7. 
Concilium  magnum  in  parliamento,  whom  it  consisted  of,  i.  345. 
Convoy,  Lord,  his  character,  ii.  55. 
Copyholds,  difficulties  about  them,  i.  35.     Hard  case  of  many 

of  them,  ibid.     Reason  for  abolishing  that  tenure,  ibid. 
Cornwall ;  of  the  Cornish  men,  i.  249. 
Coventry,  Mr.  Secretary,  great  credit  he  had  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  i.  187. 
Council,  Cabinet,  original  of  it,  ii.  49.     Posture  of  it  when 

his  lordship  was  introduced  there,  ii.  53. 
Counsel,  how  unsafe  false  counsels  are,  i.  379. 
Counsellors  of   State,  memento  worthy  of    their   attention, 

ii.  269. 
Country  Keepers,  of  a  sort  of  people  so  called  in  the  North, 

i.  286. 

Court-keeping,  benefit  of  it,  i.  33. 

Craven,  Lord,  account  of  him  and  his  whispering,  i.  393. 
Crisp,  Mr.,  of  his  prosecution  by  Jeffries,  ii.  18. 
Crompton,  Mr.  Charles,  character  and  history  of  him,  ii.  232. 
Crown,  its  power,  by  law,  not  enough  in  King  Charles  II. 's 

time,  ii.  81. 
Customs,  difficulties  about  collecting  them,  under  James  II., 

before  the  parliament  sat,  ii.  110. 
Cuts  and  Pickering,  account  of  their  case,  i.  112. 

D. 

Dacres,  Lady,  quarrels  with  his  lordship,  and  why,  i.  86. 
Her  ladyship's  cruel  behaviour  to  him,  i.  87. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  impeached,  i.  340.  His  errors,  ibid.  Case 
of  his  pardon  considered,  i.  341.  Whether  he  might  have 
been  bailed  by  the  King's  Bench  or  no,  i.  343. 
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Day,  story  of  the  dumb  day  in  Westminster- Hall,  i.  209. 

Degg,  Sir  Simon,  the  view  he  had  in  dedicating  his  book  to 
Dr.  Woods,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  i.  297. 

Ddaval,  Sir  Ralph,  made  collector  of  his  own  port  by  King 
Charles  II.,  i.  282.  Of  a  colliery  of  his  drowned,  i.  284. 

Design  of  the  author,  i.  xiii.  and  i.  1. 

Derenish,  Mr.  Henry,  his  good  behaviour,  whilst  register, 
i.  43-1. 

Devonshire,  of  their  dialect,  i.  249. 

Disputants,  maxim  amongst  them,  i.  397. 

Docwra,  who,  ii,  8. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  answer  to  the  king,  who  asked  what  my 
Lord  Craven  whispered  in  his  ear,  i.  394. 

Duke,  Mr.,  who,  i.  241.  Called  Spirit  Po,  why,  ibid.  Enter- 
tains the  judges,  i.  242. 

Duncomb,  Sir  John,  his  observation  of  the  lawyers,  ii.  235. 

Durham,  of  that  church  and  town,  i.  279. 

Duty,  of  that  upon  tobacco  and  sugars,  granted  to  King 
James  II.,  ii.  122. 

E. 

Earl,  Serjeant,  his  way  of  living  and  keeping  of  his  accounts, 
i.  72. 

Edgecomb,  Mount,  some  account  of  it,  i.  248. 

Ely,  Isle  of,  some  account  of  that  court,  i.  76. 

Erasmus,  observation  of  his  upon  the  English  lawyers,  i.  200. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  i.  377. 

Erelyn,  Mr.,  his  agreeable  entertainment  of  his  lordship, 
ii.  181. 

Exclusion  Bill,  his  lordship's  opinion  of  it,  i.  347. 

Eyre,  the  nature  of  it,  i.  78.  Why  King  Charles  II.  pro- 
claimed a  sessions  of  it,  i.  79. 

F. 

Faction,  note  of  some  designs  of  theirs  after  the  Revolution, 
i.  111.  Their  design,  if  his  lordship's  judgment  in  Soams' 
case  had  been  reversed,  ibid.  Short  character  of  them, 
i.  363.  Impudent  assertion  of  theirs,  about  forces  sent 
into  Scotland,  i.  372.  Other  impudent  assertions  of  theirs, 
taken  notice  of  by  his  lordship,  i.  399.  Use  they  made  of 
the  king's  presenting  a  ring  to  Jeffries,  ii.  67. 

Fanatic,  of  some  fanatic  news-letters  wrote  by  Colemau, 
i.  298. 
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Finch,  Sir  Heneage,  his  answer  to  the  benchers  of  the  Middle 
Temple  about  the  old  cloister  walks,  i.  27. 

Fines,  of  those  of  infants,  i.  215.  Of  some  vacated  for  in- 
fancy, i.  216.  Nature  and  antiquity  of  them,  i.  217. 

Fitton,  of  him  and  his  case,  i.  438. 

Flamstead,  Mr.,  favours  he  received  from  the  Lord  Keeper 
North,  ii.  181. 

Foley,  Mr.  Paul,  of  his  learning  and  notions,  i.  310.  His 
behaviour  in  parliament,  with  regard  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North,  i.  311. 

Forests,  now  neglected,  and  why,  i.  80.  Benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  the  crown,  if  they  were  preserved,  ibid. 

G. 

Government,  what  care  it  ought  to  take,  who  are  trusted  as 

judges  in  cases  of  importance,  ii.  35. 
Godolphin,  Sidney,  his  character,  ii.  58. 
GoTernors,  apt  to  mistake  in  their  notion  of  power  and  its 

consequences,  ii.  80. 

H. 

Hackff,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  by  what  means  he  repaired  his 
cathedral,  i.  296. 

Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  saying  of  his  about  Sir  Francis 
North,  i.  84.  Why  partial  in  the  trial  between  Cuts  and 
Pickering,  i.  116.  His  great  learning  and  his  failings 
ibid.  His  behaviour  at  trials,  i.  119.  Seemingly  coura- 
geous, but  really  fearful,  i.  120.  Taken  out  of  the  law, 
an  empty  pretender,  i.  121.  Unfortunate  in  his  family, 
and  why,  i.  124.  Open  to  flattery,  i.  125.  Why  so  much 
cried  up  as  an  oracle,  i.  126.  His  lordship's  notes  of  him 
explained,  i.  127-  His  piece  of  advice  to  the  Duke  ot 
Beaufort,  whilst  he  was  building  his  great  house,  i.  276. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  short  account  of  him,  ii.  260. 

Halifax,  Marquis  of,  character  of  him,  ii.  54. 

Harbours,  of  those  in  the  Western  Channel,  i.  245.  Of  that 
of  Pool,  ibid.  Of  that  of  Plymouth,  i.  247. 

Hays,  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted  by  Jeffries, 
ii.  19. 

Heraldry,  what  that  means  among  the  chancery  officers, 
i.  435. 

Hexham,  some  account  of  that  town,  i.  288. 

Hickes,  Dr.,  his  character  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  ii.  244. 
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Hollis,  his  case  argued,  i.  64. 

Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  corrects  a  scandalous  passage  in  the 

preface  to  Pollexfen's  reports,  i.  110. 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  i.  39. 
Hoskins,  Sir  John,  his  character,  ii.  177. 
Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  i.  81. 
Hyde  v.  Emerton,  case  of,  i.  127. 

I. 

James  II.,  makes  interest  with  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  in 
favour  of  Fitton,  i.  439.  Succeeds  to  the  throne,  ii.  108. 
The  great  affection  he  bore  to  his  lordship,  ii.  149. 

Jeffries,  Sir  George,  his  ill  usage  of  Lord  Keeper  North, 
about  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  ii.  3.  Short  account 
of  him,  ibid.  Recorder  of  London,  how,  ii.  9.  Duke  of 
York's  solicitor,  ii.  8.  Carried  a  cause  against  Docwra, 
ibid.  Left  the  Recordership  for  fear,  ii.  9.  Aimed  to  be 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  against  Sir  Thomas 
Jones,  ii.  10.  Got  to  be  chief  justice  of  Chester,  against 
Sir  Job  Charleton,  ii.  10.  Contrives  a  fictitious  greatness, 
to  make  a  show  of  power,  ii.  13.  Pushed  the  quo  war- 
ranto's,  &c.  into  abuse,  ii.  16.  Prevailed  to  have  all  the 
city  affairs  committed  to  him,  ii.  18.  Divers  matters 
furiously  driven  by  him,  ibid.  Of  his  prosecuting  Mr. 
Crisp,  ibid.  Of  his  prosecuting  Rosewell,  ii.  19.  Of 
his  acquitting  Hays,  ibid.  Pleased  with  a  gasconade  of 
his  client  Verdon,  ii.  21.  Espoused  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  Company,  ii.  22.  Introduced  Pollexfen,  ii. 
23.  Rated  the  citizens  of  Bristol  for  kidnapping,  ii.  24. 
Saying  of  his  to  them,  ii.  27.  Released  Sir  Robert  Cann 
with  a  reproof,  ibid.  Introduced  Sir  John  Trevor,  ibid. 
Undertook  to  bail  the  lords,  but  durst  not,  ii.  29.  Divers 
odd  passages  of  him,  ibid.  Summary  of  his  character,  ii. 
30.  His  usage  of  an  attorney,  and  a  conceit  of  his,  ii.  S3. 
Usage  of  a  poor  Wapping  scrivener,  ibid.  Discovered  in 
a  cellar  after  the  Revolution,  by  that  scrivener,  ii.  34.  Made 
a  motion  for  the  general  delivery  of  all  those  who  lay  under 
commitment  for  recusancy,  ii.  69.  Triumphed  when  Sir 
Robert  Wright  was  made  a  judge,  ii.  97.  Came  to  council 
drunk,  and  inveighed  against  trimmers,  ii.  101.  His  design 
of  bringing  the  business  of  Smith  and  Baily  before  the  king, 
ibid,  His  proceedings  in  the  West,  ii.  123. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  his  character,  i.  382,  ii.  55.  Quits  to 
Godolphin,  ii.  62.  The  great  value  of  that  minister,  ibid. 
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The  king's  affairs  went  backwards  after  he  quitted,  and 
why,  ii.  65. 

Inscriptions,  monumental,  use  of  them,  i.  169. 

Jones,  Sir  Wrn.,  flirts  at  Sir  Francis  North,  upon  his  giving 
answers  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  for  the  attorney 
general,  i.  63.  Some  mistakes  that  might  sit  heavy  upon 
his  mind,  i.  99.  Reason*  of  the  visits  he  made  to  Sir 
Francis  North  now  and  then,  i.  101.  Saying  of  his  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  i.  122.  Threatened  for  drawing  the 
proclamation  against  coffee-houses,  i.  317. 

Jones,  Sir  T.  ii.  10. 

Judges,  excuse  for  their  passive  behaviour  in  the  trials  for 
Oates's  plot,  i  322.  Appointment  of,  ii.  35. 

Justice,  chief  of  the  Common  Pleas,  keeper  of  the  records 
and  treasury,  i.  202. 

K. 

Keeble,  of  his  tables  to  his  statute  book,  i.  22. 

Kemish,  Sir  Charles,  character  of  a  Welsh  steward  of  his, 
ii.  235. 

Keiling,  how  he  first  discovered  the  Rye  plot,  i.  362,  384. 

Kendal,  in  Lancashire,  account  of  that  town,  aud  the  trade,  of 
it,  i.  293. 

Kidnapping,  at  Bristol,  what,  ii.  24. 

King,  Sir  John,  his  character,  ii.  190. 

Knave,  how  such  a  man  would  go  about  to  manage  his  adver- 
sary, i.  397. 

L. 

Lancaster,   Duchy  of,   some  account  of  that  court,  i.  76. 

Account  of  that  duchy,  i.  294. 
Lauderdale,  Duke  of,  how  he  discovered  to  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice  North,  that  the  Westminster  parliament  would  be 

dissolved,  i.  373. 
Law,  of  commonplacing  in  the  study  of  it,  i.  20.     Necessity 

of  regulations  in  it,  i.  223.     Of  the  repeal  of  the  penal 

laws,  ii.  124.     Of  the  test  laws,  ii.  269. 
Lawyer,  use  of  putting  cases  to  him,  i.  20.     Art  of  speaking 

to  be  especially  cultivated  by  him,  i.  26. 
Lee,  Lady  Elizabeth ;  of  her  pretensions  to  the  fortunes  of 

the  coheiresses  of  the  earl  of  Down,  i.  163. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  of  him  and  his  acquaintance  with  his  lord- 
ship, ii,  211.     His  estate  saved,  ii.  237* 
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Leiinz,  Sir  C,,  i.  370. 

Libels,  of  the  method  taken  to  get  the  better  of  them,  i.  320. 
Litchfield,  how  that  cathedral  was  repaired,  i.  296. 
Longuei'ille,  Mr.  William,  his  character,  ii.  188. 
Lovelace,  Lord,  his  advice  to  his  lordship,  i.  367. 
Lumly  Park,  of  the  coal  mines  there,  i.  277. 
Lyme,    in  Dorsetshire,  description  of  the  Cob  there,  i.  242. 
The  way  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels  there,  i.  243. 

M. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  his  resentment  of  a  piece  of  justice  done 
him  by  his  lordship,  i.  442. 

Magistrate,  hardships  and  comforts  attending  one  that  is  up- 
right, i.  107. 

Maintenance,  of  separate  maintenance  provided  for  in  mar- 
riage articles,  i.  161. 

Marriage,  his  lordship's  inducements  to  it,  i.  154.  Why  the 
author  is  so  particular  about  it,  i.  154.  Of  the  several  pro- 
positions made  him,  and  where  he  fixed  at  last,  i.  156. 
Thoughts  of  a  second,  ii.  250. 

Matthews,  Mr.  who,  i.  13. 

Maynard,  Serjeant,  admirer  of  the  year-books,  i.  27.  Of 
a  comical  action  he  brought  against  a  poor  man,  i.  235. 
His  character,  i.  238. 

Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  saying  of  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  North,  i.  241. 

Middteton  Tower,  in  Norfolk,  description  of  it,  i.  299. 

Ministry  of  state,  their  intrigues  when  his  lordship  was  made 
attorney  general,  i.  181. 

Money,  that  it  never  will  long  be  wanted,  nor  abound  in  any 
country,  i.  352. 

Mordaunt,  heir  of  a  family  of  that  name  in  Bedfordshire, 
taken  care  of  by  his  lordship,  ii.  218. 

More  land,  Sir  Samuel,  of  his  static  barometer,  ii.  197.  His 
devices,  and  of  his  kitchen,  ii.  201.  Of  a  particular  way 
of  giving  one's  self  a  clyster,  invented  by  him,  ii.  202. 

Morton,  of  a  hill  called  Morton-Pike  in  Lancashire,  i.  293. 

Moor,  Sir  Jonas,  account  of  him,  ii.  181. 

Mountagu,  Sir  William,  displeased  at  his  lordship,  and  why, 
i.  197. 
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N. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne,   why  that  continues  a  sea-port  still, 
i.  249.     Some  account  of  that  town,  i.  280. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  case  against  Esme  Howard,  his  brother, 
ii.  1. 

North,  Sir  Francis,  his  parentele,  £c.  pref.  p.  xv.  Nothing 
said  of  him  in  history,  and  why,  xiv.  His  writings  how 
disposed,  i.  9.  School  education,  i.  10.  How  he  prayed 
by  the  spirit,  i.ll.  Removed  to  Bury,  ibid.  Made  a  col- 
lection of  the  verbs  neuter,  i.  12.  Admitted  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  ibid.  Character,  and  the  proficiency 
he  made  in  his  studies  there,  ibid.  Benefited  much  by  one 
Mr.  Matthews,  i.  13.  Admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
ibid.  Carried  on  the  study  of  polite  literature,  along  with 
that  of  the  law,  i.  15.  Use  he  made  of  music,  ibid.  De- 
clined bad  company,  i.  16.  Confined  his  way  of  living  to 
his  condition,  i.  18.  Attended  his  grandfather  in  the 
country,!.  19.  Benefit  he  had  from  thence,  ibid.  Used 
commons  in  the  hall,  and  putting  cases,  ibid.  Poverty 
made  him  a  lawyer,  i.  20.  Benefit  of  Mr.  Attorney  Pal- 
mer's favour,  i.  23.  His  choice  of  books,  i.  24.  Dis- 
coursed at  night,  of  what  he  had  read  that  day,  i.  26.  His 
attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice,  i.  31.  Constant  re- 
porter, i.  32.  Used  much  the  law  French,  and  why,  i.  33. 
Attended  the  moots,  ibid.  Applied  to  court-keeping,  ibid. 
Saying  of  an  old  family-steward  to  his  lordship,  i.  34. 
Managed  a  law-suit  for  his  father,  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
i.  37.  The  like  for  his  grandfather,  ibid.  Vindicated 
from  his  grandfather's  suspicions,  i.  38.  Concerned  in  a 
family  revolution,  i.  41.  Diversions  in  the  country,  i.  47. 
Character  of  him  in  the  first  stage,  i.  45.  Went  sometimes 
to  hear  Hu^h  Peters,  i.  49.  Called  to  the  bar,  ibid. 
Made  no  bustle  to  get  practice,  i.  50.  His  allowance  from 
his  father,  reduced  from  60/.  to  50/.  a  year,  i.  51.  His 
father's  answer  to  his  letters  about  it,  i.  52.  Carried  a 
cause  for  one  Stutvile,  i  52.  Provided  a  practising  cham- 
ber, i.  54.  Lent  his  brother  Dudley  a  sum,  i.  55.  Cor- 
responded with  his  brother  Dudley,  ibid.  Love  to  his 
brother  John  North,  i.  58.  Solicitous  about  his  health,  i.  59. 
His  great  increase  of  business,  ibid.  Reason  why  he  took 
fees  of  his  relations,  ibid.  Loss  of  his  sister  Mary,  i.  60. 
Great  intimacy  with  the  Palmer  family,  i.  61.  Loss  of 
Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  ibid.  Serviceable  to  the  attorney 
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general,  i.  63.     Argued  for  the  king  against  Hollis,  i.  64. 
Why  nobody  would  undertake  it,  i.  65.      Made    king's 
counsel,  how,  i.  67.     Used  the  Norfolk  circuit,  i.  71.    His 
conduct  in  causes  whilst  young,  i.  72.     Chairman  of  the 
commission  for  dividing  the  fens,  i.  74.     His  prudent  ma- 
nagement there,  i.  75.     Constituted  judge  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  i.  76.     Demanded  the  cognisance  of  a  cause  from 
Westminster  Hall,  i.  77.     Regulated  the  practice  of  that 
court,  i.  78.     Attended  in  the  iter  on  Lord  Oxford,  ibid. 
In  favour  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  i.  81.    His  art 
in  getting  credit  with  the  judges,  i.  82.    Careful  to  be  well 
instructed,  i.  84.     His  good  advice  to  Lady  Dacres,  i.  86. 
His  obliging  carriage  to  her,  i.  87.     His  art  in  a  trial  about 
tithes,  i.  90.  Surprised  into  a  debauch,  and  how,  i.  91.  His 
account  of  himself  when  drunk,  i.  93.  Moderation  in  drink- 
ing, ibid.     Forced  sometimes  to  drink  more  than  he  liked, 
as  once  at  Lord  Sandwich's,  i.  93.    How  he  passed  his  lei- 
sure time,  i.  94.     Solicitor  general,  and  dropped  circuits, 
i.  96.  Opposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  ibid.  His  note  ol'that  passage, 
ibid.     Attended  chiefly  at  the  Chancery,  and  why,  i.  104. 
Neglected  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowledge,  ibid. 
Read  Littleton  all  over  every  Christmas,  and  why,  ibid. 
Chief  in  practice,  reputation,  and  trust,  i.  105.      Observa- 
tions upon  the  prosecution  of  him  for  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Soams  and  Bernardiston,  i.   106.     His  argument, 
printed,  and  why,  i.  109.     His  notes  upon  the  actions  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  i.  126.     Recovered  an  estate  for 
St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  i.   139.     Good  convey- 
ancer, i.  141.     His  methods  of  dispatch,  i.  142.     Assisted 
a  relation  with  his  draughts,  i.  145.     Happily  corrected 
his  father's  will,  i.  146.     Read  publicly  upon  fines,  i.  149. 
Desired  to  marry,  and  wl»y,  i.  153.     After  several  disap- 
pointments, married  the  Lady  Frances  Pope,  i.  160.     His 
economy  when  settled,  i.  164.    Caused  Serjeants'- Inn  Hall 
to  be  rebuilt,  i.  165.     Caused  a  drain  to  be  made  from  his 
house  to  Fleet-street,  i.  166.     Took  a  house  in  Hammer- 
smith, why,  167.   Disposition  of  his  children  after  his  lady's 
death,  i.  170.     Chosen  member  for  Lynn,  at  first  without 
opposition,  i.    171.      Opposed   afterwards  by  Sir  Simon 
Taylor,  i.   175.     Made   attorney  general,  i.   181.     Great 
gains  when  attorney,  i.  183.     His  money,  how  disposed 
of,  i.  184.     Loved  to  have  a  friend  near  him,  whom  he 
might  have  recourse  to  when  he  pleased,  ibid.     Uneasy  at 
his  attendance  at  court,  and  why,  i.  185.     His  behaviour 
whilst  he  was  in  the  king's  service,  ibid.    Improved  him- 
2  D  2 
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self  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  whilst  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, i.  190.  His  virtuous  course  of  life  while  single,  and 
when  married,  i.  193.  Friend  to  students,  and  a  virtuoso, 
i.  194.  His  universal  inclination  to  improve,  i.  195.  Un- 
derstood the  European  languages,  i.  195.  Noted  whatever 
occurrences  he  met  with,  worth  regarding,  i.  196.  Made 
lord  chief  justice,  ibid.  Forced  to  disoblige  Sir  William 
Mountagu,  i.  197.  His  sense  of  the  grant  to  Lord  Berk- 
ley, i.  202.  Sets  up  ac  etianis  in  the  Common  Pleas,  i.  203. 
Would  not  allow  costs  to  attornies  in  propriunis,  i.  208. 
Against  recoveries  of  infants,  i.  212.  Vacated  some  fines 
for  infancy,  i.  215.  His  account  of  the  green-wax  project, 
i.  219.  Solicitous  against  all  abuses,  ibid.  Concerned 
in  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  i.  224.  Clearly  for 
a  register,  ibid.  His  reasons  for  it,  i.  225.  Endured  no 
discourse  of  causes  depending  before  him,  i.  228.  His 
conduct  in  trials,  i.  229.  His  temper  in  detecting  frauds, 
i.  230.  Supplanted  the  arts  of  counsel,  how,  i.  232.  His 
interest  in  the  West,  i.  240.  Chose  the  western  circuit, 
and  why,  ibid.  Entertainment  at  Mr.  Duke's,  i.  242. 
Much  respected  in  the  West,  i.  241.  Entertained  by  Sir 
Richard  Edgcomb,  i.  248.  His  letter  to  Secretary  Jenkins, 
i.  257.  Called  before  the  House  of  Commons  about  Bedloe, 
i.  261.  His  cautious  behaviour  while  chief  justice  in  the 
circuit,  i.  262.  Dreaded  trying  a  witch,  i.  266.  His  en- 
tertainment at  Newcastle,  i.  280.  How  attended  through 
Northumberland,  i.  287.  Reconciled  a  feud  in  Cumber- 
land, about  the  sessions,  i.  291.  His  conduct  in  College's 
trial,  i.  300.  Of  the  great  use  the  going  of  the  circuits 
was  to  his  lordship,  i.  304.  His  principles  and  conversa- 
tion, i.  307.  His  endeavours  to  undeceive  his  friends,  with 
regard  to  the  lies  spread  about  of  the  king,  ibid.  Caution 
habitual,  ibid.  His  great  regard  to  Sir  Jeoffry  Palmer's 
family  and  friends,  i.  309.  Surprised  into  a  factious  dining 
cabal,  how,  i.  312.  His  opinion  about  libels,  i.  319. 
Thought  that  Oates's  plot  might  be  checked  by  a  pamphlet, 
i.  323.  Penned  some  instructions  pursuant  to  that  design, 
i.  324.  Concluded  the  plot  to  be  a  cheat,  why,  i.  325. 
Concerned  in  no  trial  but  that  of  Nat.  Reading,  326.  Af- 
flicted at  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  i.  328.  Penned  the 
declaration,  i,  332.  Made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  taken 
into  the  cabinet,  i.  339.  His  opinion  of  the  bailing  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  i.  344.  His  thoughts  of  the  magnum  con- 
cilium in  parliamento,  i.  345.  His  opinion  of  the  exclusion, 
i.  347.  His  arguments  to  persuade  his  brother  Dudley  to 
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hold  sheriff,  i.  355.  His  generous  proposition  to  Sir 
Dudley,  i.  358.  Attended  at  Guildhall  during  the  election 
of  sheriffs,  i.  359.  Resolved  some  doubts  of  the  lord 
mayor,  in  a  generous  manner,  i.  360.  Chief  pilot  and 
conductor  in  all  these  affairs,  i.  362.  His  answer  to  Mr. 
Soams,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  give  up  his  petition,  i.  366.  The  like  to  Lord  Love- 
lace, upon  the  same  account,  i.  367.  His  humanity  to  Sir 
Creswell  Levinz,  i.  369.  Friendship  with  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  i.  373.  Advises  the  king  to  publish  a  decla- 
ration of  his  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  little  West- 
minster parliament,  i.  380.  His  cautions  to  the  king  in 
all  the  examinations  about  the  sham  plots,  i.  381.  His 
prudent  administration,  i.  383.  Difference  between  him 
and  Lord  Rochester,  about  preferring  persons,  i.  384. 
His  abilities  and  interest  at  court,  i.  386.  His  account 
of  the  disposal  of  the  place  of  prothonotary,  i.  389.  Sate 
as  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  i.  391.  How  respected 
at  court,  about  the  time  he  was  made  lord  keeper,  i.  393. 
Observed  himself  to  be  taken  for  a  rising  man  at  court, 
and  why,  ibid.  Carried  himself  steadily,  as  judge  and 
privy  counsellor,  i.  394.  Coerced  all  passion,  though  in- 
clined, i.  395.  His  care  when  he  found  his  passion  rising, 
i.  397.  How  he  used  to  turn  it  off,  when  any  thing  made 
him  angry,  i.  398.  Coerced  impudence  in  counsel,  i.  399. 
His  judgment  of  the  prerogative,  i.  403.  Turned  trimmer, 
how,  i.  404.  Orthodox,  just,  and  conformable,  i.  407.  In 
great  credit  with  the  jury,  whilst  chief  justice,  i.  409. 
Friendship  to  Lord  Nottingham,  ibid.  Intelligence 
given  him  of  his  being  made  keeper,  i.  411.  Reasons 
pro  and  con,  whether  he  should  accept  it,  i.  '411.  De- 
termined not  to  accept,  without  a  pension,  and  why,  i.  413. 
Accepted  with  a  pension,  i.  414.  His  passion  at  the  ill 
usage  he  received  from  the  courtiers,  i.  415.  He  never- 
theless created  the  king  no  trouble  about  it,  i.  416.  Chan- 
cery easy  to  him,  i.  419.  Sensible  of  the  evils  of  that 
court,  i.  421.  His  method  of  introducing  his  amendments 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  i.  423.  Retrenched  motions 
for  speeding  and  delaying  hearings,  i.  425.  Ordered  the 
parties  to  show  the  masters  any  errors,  i.  426.  Stopped 
the  course  of  injunctions  upon  exceptions  to  an  answer 
filed,  i.  427.  Retrenched  the  superfetation  of  interlocutory 
orders,  i.  428.  Difficult  about  rehearings,  i.  429.  His 
method  of  controlling  the  register's  office,  ibid.  Why 
he  did  not  publish  a  book  of  rules  and  orders  at  his  en- 
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trance  upon  the  chancellorship,  i.  431.  Conserved  the 
rights  of  officers  in  all  his  regulations,  i.  432.  Left  refor- 
mation of  offices  to  the  parliament,  and  why,  i.  433.  Had 
no  vanity,  but  kept  close  to  truth,  with  all  possible  caution, 
ibid.  Altered  nothing  but  what  he  knew  experimentally, 
i.  434.  Uneasy  about  remanets,  i.  435.  His  care  of  the 
orders  of  the  court,  and  preferring  his  reasons,  i.  437-  His 
behaviour  in  Fitton's  cause,  i.  438.  His  behaviour  under 
the  ill  usage  he  met  with  from  Jeffries  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii.  2.  His  deliberation  about  the  places  of  the  masters  in 
chancery,  ii.  48.  His  design  to  leave  a  history,  ii.  50. 
His  historical  notes,  ii.  51.  His  aversion  to  Lord  Sunder- 
laml,  ii.  59.  His  thoughts  upon  Secretary  Jenkins  quitting 
to  Godolphin,  ii.  62.  His  sense  of  the  concern  himself 
had,  if  Jeffries's  motion  about  recusants  had  succeeded,  ii. 
69.  Opposed  it  alone,  ii.  71.  His  directions  to  the 
judges,  when  he  was  spoke  to  once  before,  upon  this  affair, 
by  the  king,  ii.  77.  Why  not  he,  but  Jeffries,  was  spoke 
to  again  about  it,  ibid.  His  sentiments  upon  the  other 
lords  deserting  him  in  that  affair,  ii.  78.  His  political  aim 
and  rule  of  power,  ii.  79.  Saying  of  his  to  the  king,  about 
lenity  and  severity,  ii.  80.  Excellency  of  this  rule  of 
his  lordship's,  ii.  81.  Laboured  to  bring  the  court  to  act 
according  to  law,  ii.  84.  Good  success  of  his  labours, 
ibid.  Discerned  the  underminers  at  work,  ii.  86.  He 
was  the  last  that  stuck  firm  to  King  Charles  II.,  ibid. 
Perceived  the  king  grew  weary  of  some  new  counsellors, 
ibid.  His  course  of  life,  during  his  ministry,  ii.  87.  Ma- 
naged at  the  council,  and  why,  ii  90.  His  attendance  at 
court  during  that  time,  ibid.  The  king  never  failed  to 
come  to  him  whenever  he  went  to  court,  and  sent  to  his 
majesty,  ii.  91.  His  advice  to  the  king,  when  he  men- 
tioned Sir  Robert  Wright  to  be  a  judge,  ii.  94.  Made  no 
broil  at  court,  because  his  advice  was  not  followed,  ii.  96. 
His  advice  in  the  matter  of  Smith  and  Bailey,  ii.  101. 
Declined  meddling  with  foreign  affairs,  and  why,  ii.  102. 
His  opinion  of  King  Charles's  judgment  in  foreign  affairs, 
ii.  103.  His  answer  to  a  great  man  about  the  king's  death, 
ii.  109.  His  answer  to  Lord  Rochester,  about  putting 
men  into  places,  ii.  110.  His  prudent  advice  about  the 
customs,  1st  of  James  II.,  rejected,  ii.  112.  Got  as  many 
of  his  friends  as  he  could,  chose  into  the  parliament,  and 
entertained  them  in  his  house  whilst  the  parliament  sat, 
ii.  115.  What  sort  of  men  he  recommended,  ibid.  Not 
trusted  to  speak  to  the  parliament,  ii.  120.  His  observa- 
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tion  upon  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  ii.  124. 
Put  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  Jeffries  in  the  West,  ii.  125. 
Taken  ill,  how  and  when,  ii.  128.  Dispatched  all  that  be- 
longed to  his  place,  notwithstanding  his  illness,  ii.  131. 
Bad  effects  of  his  taking  the  bark,  ii.  132.  His  disconso- 
late state,  under  James  II.,  ibid.  Fancied  himself  out  of 
countenance,  ibid.  Resolution  to  quit  the  great  seal,  ii.  1 33. 
Had  leave  of  the  king  to  retire  into  the  country  with  the 
seal,  ibid.  Sent  down  to  Astrop,  ii.  134.  Of  the  family 
then  with  his  lordship  at  Wroxton,  ii.  135.  His  manner  of 
living  and  amusements  at  Wroxton,  ibid.  Difference  of 
his  behaviour,  when  he  had  hopes,  and  when  he  had  none, 
ii.  136.  His  good-humour  declined  with  his  strength,  ii. 
139.  His  method  of  settling  his  last  will,  ii.  140.  De- 
clined quickly  upon  leaving  off  Astrop  water,  ii.  141. 
Visitation  service  and  sacrament  ministered  to  him  in  his 
sickness,  ibid.  Uneasy  upon  being  left  alone,  ii.  142. 
His  death,  ibid.  How  he  disposed  his  penny  post  letters, 
ii.  144.  Eager  after  the  study  of  records,  and  why,  ii.  1 44. 
His  ministry  less  difficult,  and  more  mortifying  under  King 
James  than  King  Charles,  and  why,  ii.  148.  Why  he  would 
not  throw  up  the  seals,  without  his  master's  leave,  ii.  149. 
His  last  piece  of  advice  to  the  king,  about  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  1 54.  Not  qualified  for  the  latter  times  that  fell 
to  his  share,  ii.  158.  Got  to  be  made  a  baron,  why,  ii. 
159.  Why  he  applied  to  the  duke  for  it,  ii.  161.  Why 
he  chose  Guilford  for  his  title,  ibid.  Not  slandered  when 
young,  and  not  covetous,  ii.  162.  When  first  calumniated 
by  the  faction,  ii.  164.  Advice  given  him  by  a  brother- 
in-law,  to  keep  a  w e,  ibid.  Repulsed  a  treacherous 

handle  that  was  held  forth  to  him,  ii.  165.  Calumny 
against  him  kept  under,  till  James  II.'s  reign,  ii.  166. 
His  resentment  of  a  lie  dispersed  about  his  riding 
upon  a  rhinoceros,  ii.  167.  Denied  a  writ  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions in  the  rioters'  case,  ii.  169.  Denied  a  writ  of 
error  in  the  case  of  Armstrong,  and  why,  ii.  171.  Of  a 
present  made  him  by  the  six  clerks,  ii.  174.  An  early 
virtuoso,  ii.  176.  Refused  being  made  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  why,  ii.  179.  His  kindness  to  Mr.  Flamstead, 
ii.  182.  Considered  the  state  of  the  bladders  of  fishes, 
ii.  195.  His  paper  approved  by  the  virtuosi,  ii.  196. 
His  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Moreland's  static  barometer, 
ii.  197.  Dined  with  Sir  Samuel,  ii.  201.  His  use  of,  and 
great  delight  in,  music,  ii.  204.  Composed  some  concert 
music,  ii.  205.  Wrote  a  philosophical  essay  on  music,  and 
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his  notion,  ii.  206.     His  scheme  pursued  by  the  virtuosi, 
ii.  208.     Judge  of  picture  and  perspective,  ii.  210.     Ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Peter  Lely,   ii.  211.     Kind  to  young 
people,  ii.  212.     His  care  of  a  branch  of  the  Mordaunt 
family,  ii.  218.     His  care  of  the  family  of  the  Trochees, 
ibid.     His  kindness  to  Mr.  Gilbert  North,  ii.  219.     His 
eare  of  two  younger  brothers  of  the  Chute  family,  ii.  220. 
His  view  in  all  his  benevolences,  ii.  221.     His  kindness  to 
his  youngest  brother,  ii.  222.     His  bounty  to  his  brother 
Mountagu,  ii.  224.    Procured  a  match  for  his  sister  Anne, 
with  Sir  Robert  Wiseman,  ii.  225.     Procured  a  match  for 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  with  Mr.  Foley's  son  of  Worcester- 
shire, ii.  226.     His  kindness  to  that  young  gentleman,  ii. 
229.     Note  of  the  family  of  the  Norths  being  sustained 
by  his  lordship,  ii.    232.     His  kindness  to  Mr.  Charles 
Crompton,  ii   232.     Redeemed  Sir  Charles  Kemish  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  old  usurer,  ii.  235.     Saved  Sir  Peter  Lely's 
estate  from  being  an  escheat  to  the  crown,  ii.  237.     His 
letter  to  Col.  Werden,  to  beg  a  small  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  York  for  Sir  Peter  Lely's  son,  ii.  238.     Endeavoured 
to  preserve  a  livelihood  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  ii.  241. 
Benevolent  to  the  clergy,  ii.  243.     Never  begged  any  for- 
feited estates,  ii.  246.     Way  of  passing  his  time  in  private, 
ii.  247.     Indulgent  to  his  servants,  ii.  249.     Why  he  did 
not  marry  again,  ii.  250.-    Repented  his  not  doing  so,  and 
why,  ibid.     His  economy  after  he  had  the   seal,  ii.  252. 
Remarkable  character  of  a  gentleman  waiter,  ii.  253.     His 
privacy  an.l  solitudes,  ii.  254.     Way  of  mastering  his  pas- 
sions, ii.  255.     His  note  of  a  certain  transaction  at  court,  ii. 
256.     Queries  touching  devices  of  his  enemies,  ii.  257. 
His  reflection  upon  his  person  and  state,  after  King  Charles 
II. 's  death,  ii.  262.     Paper  concerning  King  James's  pro- 
roguing the  parliament,  ii.  270.      Reasons    for   inserting 
the  foregoing  notes,  ii.  275.     His  resolution  and  proffer  to 
resign  the  seals,  ii.   277.      Summary  character   of  him, 
ii.  278. 

North,  Lord,  his  lordship's  grandfather ;  scheme  of  his  to 

catch  his  grandson  Frank,  i.  38.     Cuts  his  grandson  Frank 

off  of  an  annuity  of  20/.  a  year,   i.  44.     His  character, 

ibid.     Letter  of  his  to  Frank,  ibid. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  lordship's  father ;  his  dutifulness  to 

the  old  lord,  i.  42. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  lordship's  brother;  some  account  of 
him,  and  his  first  setting  out,  i.  55.      His  arrival  from 
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Turkey,  i.  349.  His  idolatrous  respect  for  Oates,  ibid. 
His  discourses  most  agreeable  to  his  lordship,  i.  350.  De- 
termines to  hold  sheriff,  i.  357. 

North,  Mary,  his  lordship's  sister,  her  character,  i.  60. 

North,  Dr.  John,  i.  58.  Made  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Lau- 
derdale,  i.  374.  His  death,  i.  375. 

North,  Mr.  Robert,  account  of  him,  ii.  213.  His  kindness  to 
his  sisters,  ibid.  Made  clerk  to  his  lordship's  father,  ii.  214. 
How  his  family  was  discovered,  ibid.  Made  chief  officer 
to  his  lordship,  when  judge  of  Ely,  ii.  215.  Made  clerk 
of  the  confessions,  ii.  216.  His  unwillingness  to  go  to 
London,  ibid.  Made  seal-bearer  to  his  lordship,  ibid.  Apo- 
logy for  being  so  particular  about  him,  ii.  217. 

North,  Mr.  Gilbert,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  219. 

North,  Roger,  great  favours  he  received  from  his  lordship,  i. 
145,  i.  229,  ii.  222. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  his  direction  to  a  student,  i.  26.  His 
saying  of  the  Common  Pleas,  i.  31.  His  disease,  i.  391. 
His  character  as  a  chancellor,  i.  422.  His  slight  of  the 
opinion  of  the  three  chiefs  he  called  to  his  assistance  in  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  ii.  2.  Shift  of  his  about  setting 
the  seals  to  Danby's  pardon,  ii.  74. 

O. 

Oates,  i.  322,  349. 

Orator,  character  of  a  good  one,  and  the  reason,  i.  191. 

Organ,  of  the  great  one  at  Exeter,  i.  246. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  short  character  of  him,  ii.  57. 

P. 

Palmer,  Mr.  Edward,  who,  i.  61.  Intimate  with  Sir  Francis 
North,  ibid.  How  the  acquaintance  began,  ibid. 

Palmer,  Sir  Jeoffry,  i.  23,  60.  Converted  his  lady  from  popery, 
to  the  church  of  England,  i.  69. 

Pamphleteers,  could  find  no  subject  of  calumny  against  his 
lordship,  ii.  169. 

Papists,  take  umbrage  at  his  lordship's  decree  in  Fitton's 
case,  i.  442. 

Parliament,  Little  Westminster,  i.  347.  Why  it  was  dis- 
solved, i.  371. 

Passion,  a  symptom  of  truth,  i.  397. 

Pemberton,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  his  beginnings  bad,  and  au- 
thority abused,  ii.  38.  Mortified  an  attorney  to  death, 
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ibid.     Advised  in  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  ii.  39.     Re- 
moved why,  and  when,  ii.  40. 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  short  account  of  her  and  her  way  of 

life,  i.  290. 

Pet,  Sir  Peter,  account  of  him,  i.  49. 
Peters,  Hugh,  i.  49. 

Petitions,  of  those  called  tumultuous,  i.  364. 
Pickering,  Mr.,  married  to  Sir  John  Cuts's  aunt ;  account  of 

him,  and  his  erasing  a  part  of  a  will,  i.  112,  115. 
Picts,  of  the  wall  called  the  Picts',  i.  288. 
Pleading,  ancient  and  modern  method  of  it,  i.  29. 
Pleas,  the  Common,  why  not  removed  in  Sir  Orlando  Bridg- 

man's  time,  i.  199.     Of  the  officers  of  that  court,  200. 

Of  the  contention  for  jurisdiction  between  that  and  the 

King's  Bench,  i.  203.     Ac  etiams  set  up  there,  i.  205. 
Plymouth,  of  the  harbour  there,  i.  247. 
Pollexfen,  Judge,  his  character,  ii.  23.     His  behaviour  in  the 

West,  ii.  24. 
Pope,  Lady  Frances,  who,  i.  170.     Married  to  Sir  Francis 

North,  ibid.     Her  illness  and  death,  i.  167.     Her  funeral 

monument,  i.  168. 
Port,  Towns,  far  from  the  sea  formerly,  and  why,  i.  249. 

Of  that  of  Seaton  Delaval,  i.  282. 
Porter,  Sir  Charles,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  account  of 

him,  ii.  192. 
Post,  Penny,  how  the  crown  came  first  into  the  revenue  of  it, 

ii.  8. 
Practice,  benefit  of  a  lawyer's  not  entering  into  practice  too 

soon,  i.  50. 
Presbyterians,  means  whereby  his  lordship  might  have  gained 

them  over  to  his  party,  i.  369. 
Prothonotary,  to  be   appointed  by  the  chief  justice  alone, 

i.  387. 

Q. 
Quo  warrantos,  ii.  13,  40,  45. 

R. 

Radcliff,  Dr.,  sent  for  to  his  lordship  in  his  sickness,  and  his 

behaviour  to  him,  ii.  141. 
Radnor,  Earl  of,  his  character,  ii.  53. 
Reading,  N.,  his  trial,  i.  326. 
Readings,  at  the  inns  of  court ;  manner  of  the  entertainments 

at  them,  i.   149.    The  great   benefit  of  those  exercises, 

i.  151. 
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Rebellion,  of  that  in  Scotland,  i.  371. 

Records,  use  the  faction  made  of  them,  ii.  147. 

Recoveries,  of  those  of  infants,  i.  212. 

Recusants,  ii.  69.     Reasons  against  a  general  pardon  of  them, 

ii.  267. 

Reformation,  of  the  English  way  of  reforming,  ii.  18. 
Register  of  estates,  why  gentlemen  are  so  much  against  a 

register,  i.  224. 
Remanets,  in  the  chancellor's  paper  of  causes,  bad  effects  of 

leaving  many  of  them  upon  the  paper  over  night,  i.  435. 
Reports,  of  modern  ones,  i.  28. 

Revenue,  about  settling  it  under  King  James  II.,  ii.  110,  122. 
Right,  of  that  called  tenants'  right  in  Cumberland,  i.  289. 
Roberts,  Lord,  ii.  53. 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  what  sort  of  man  he  was  for  preferring, 

i.   384.     His  cunning  management  to  make  his  lordship 

sue  for  the  chancellorship,  i.  413.     His  character,  ii.  56. 
Rosewell,  prosecuted  by  Jeffries,  ii.  19. 
Rye  plot,  i.  329.     Sprat's  history  of,  i.  323.     Discovery  of, 

i.  384.     More  of  it,  ii.  65. 


Saunders,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  character,  ii.  41.     Made 

chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii.  45.     Taken  ill  of  a 

numb  palsy,  ii.  46. 
Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  his  character,  ii.  183.     Refused  to  pass 

the  now  obstantes,  and  therefore  removed,  ii.  185. 
Scotchmen,  sent  home  into  their    own   country  to  be  tried, 

i.  331. 
Scroggs,  Sir  William,  his  character,  i.  313.    Converted  by  Sir 

Francis  North,  i.  314.     Of  his  lady  and  children,  i.  316. 
Seal,  Great,  carried  to  the  king  by  his  lordship's  executors, 

ii.  143. 

Sequestrations  in  Chancery,  the  rise  of  them,  i.  420. 
Serjeants'  Inn  Hall,  when  rebuilt,  i.  165. 
Sessions,  of  a  feud  in  Cumberland,  about  the  holding  them, 

between  the  Musgraves  and  Lowthers,  i.  291. 
Seymour,  Mr.  Edward,  his  character,  ii.  51. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  why  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  i.  72. 

Short  character  of  him  as  chancellor,  ibid.     Made  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  i.  339,  371,  377,  421. 
Shaw,  Sir  John,  who,  i.  91. 

Short,  Dr.,  his  advice  in  his  lordship's  illness,  ii.  130. 
Smarthwait,  Zacharias,    chief  clerk  to  his  lordship,  turned 

away,  and  why,  ii.  249. 
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Smith,  Aaron,  impudent  speech  of  his  at  College's  trial,  i. 

302. 

Smith,  and  Daily,  Justices,  of  their  quarrel,  ii.  18,  100. 
Soams,  Mr.,  goes  with  a  piece  of  advice  from  the  Lord  Sun- 

derland  to  his  lordship,  i.  366. 
Solicitor  General,  in  what  things  that  office  is  co-ordinate 

with  the  attorney,  i.  148. 
Speculums,  what,    and   his  lordstiip's  use  of  them,  ii.   256. 

One  about  his  resigning  the  seal,  ii.  261.     Another  entitled 

Magnum,  ii.  264.      One  relating  to  his  successor,  ii.  265. 

One  of  a  private  state,  ii.  266. 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  his  recanting  his  History  of  the 

Rye  plot,  and  laying  it  upon  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  after 

the  Revolution,  i.  333. 
Stafford,  Earl  of,  his  case,  i.  328. 

State,  the,  quietly  settled  under  King  James  II.,  ii.  108. 
Stevens,  Dr.,  who,  his  character  of  Mr.  North,  i.  11. 
Steward,  High,  necessary  in  the  trial  of  impeachments,  i.  346. 
Stutvile,  of  Dalham,   some  account  of  him,  and  a  cause  he 

had,  i.  52. 
Sundetiand,  Earl  of,  his  behaviour  when  introduced  into  the 

cabinet,  ii.   59.     Puts  about  a  lie,  how  his  lordship  rode 

upon  a  rhinoceros,  ii;  167. 
Syderfin,  Mr.,  who,  i.  143.     His  character,  i.  144. 

T. 

Taylor,  Sir  Simon,  opposed  his  lordship  at  Lynn,  i.  175. 
Signed  the  return,  i.  176.  Opposed  Mr.  Coke  there,  but 
persuaded  to  give  up,  i.  190. 

Temple,  Middle,  the  benchers  of  that  society  forced  to  make 
Mr.  North  one  of  them,  i.  67. 

Tenures,  the  taking  them  away,  bad  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  ii.  82. 

Times,  the,  stated,  when  his  lordship  was  made  attorney  ge- 
neral, i.  178.  State  of  them  when  his  lordship  was  made 
privy  counsellor,  i.  373. 

Trade,  that  it  is,  like  the  sea,  universal,  i.  351.  Of  the  pro- 
hibiting trade  with  any  country,  i.  352. 

Trapans,  of  some  that  were  laid  to  catch  his  lordship,  i.  365. 

Treasury,  Clerk  of,  in  whose  disposal  by  law,  i.  202,  Pa- 
tent for  that  place  void  in  law,  ibid. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  short  character  of  him,  ii.  9. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  his  character,  ii.  27-  Falls  out  with 
Jeffries,  ii.  28, 
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Trial,  at  the  bar,  called  the  trial  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

North,  i.  387. 
Trimmers,  ii.  101. 
Triumvirate,  of  the  famous  one  in  King  James  II.'s  time, 

ii    17. 

Trochee,  a  family  taken  care  of  by  his  lordship,  ii.  218. 
Turner,  Sir  Edward,  lost  much  of  his   authority  as  speaker, 

and  why,  i.   97.     Resigned  that  place,  why,  98.     Made 

chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  ibid. 
Tyrrel,  the  historian,  acquainted  with  his  lordship,  how,  i. 

31J. 

U. 

Verdon,  Samuel,  who,  ii.  21.     Taken  into  custody  by  order 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  ibid.     His  behaviour  under  the 

arrest,  ibid.      Sues   the    Serjeant's   men  for  batteiy,  ibid. 

Gasconade  of  his,  ii.  22. 
Vindication  of  the  ministry,  at  the  time  of  the  Rye  plot,  i. 

336. 
Virtuosi,  approve  of  a  paper  written  by  my  lord  keeper,  upon 

fishes'  bladders,  ii.  196. 
1  Undertakers,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  so   called ; 

some  account  of  them,  i.  188. 
Union,  the  advantage  reaped  by  the  countries  bordering  upon 

England  and  Scotland,  i.  285. 

W.      , 

Waller,  Serjeant,  some  account  of  him,  i.  24. 

Wax,  green,  account  of  that  project,  i.  219.  Failed,  and 
why,  i.  221. 

Wayleaves,  to  a  coal  mine  ;  short  account  of  them,  i.  281. 

Weld,  Mr.,  who,  ii.  180. 

Well;  of  the  burning  well  in  Lancashire,  i.  294. 

Wells,  of  that  city,  i.  249. 

Werden,  Sir  John,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  179. 

Whig,  and  Tory,  of  those  names,  i.  404. 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  who,  i.  89.  Of  his  fancy  not  to  pay  tithes, 
ibid. 

Williams,  Sir  W.  ii.  20. 

Willis,  master  of  a  school  at  Isleworth  ;  account  of  him  and 
his  wife,  i.  10. 

Wiseman,  Sir  Robert,  who,  ii.  225. 

Witches,  of  a  couple  hanged  at  Exeter,  i.  267.  Of  one  ac- 
quitted at  Salisbury,  i.  269. 
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Wizard,  of  the  trial  of  one  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North,  i.  270. 

Woods,  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  how  forced  to  repair  his  palace 
there,  i.  297. 

Wright,  Sergeant,  made  judge  contrary  to  his  lordship's  ad- 
vice, ii.  94.  His  character,  tbid. 


Year-books,  use  of  them,  i.  28. 
York,  of  that  church  and  town,  i.  279. 
York,  Duke  of,  introduced  into  the  cabinet  council,  ii.  65. 
Youth,  hazards  and  advantages  in  the  institution  of  them, 
i.  17. 
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A. 

Alicant,  of  the  situation  of  that  place,  ii.  317. 

Amand,  St.,  the  apothecary,  observation  of  his  upon  Sir  Dud- 
ley North's  dying  with  entire  resignation,  iii.  230. 

Archipelago,  of  an  island  in  that  sea  blown  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, ii.  360. 

Archangel,  of  the  housing  and  law  there,  ii.  309.  Great  sere- 
nity of  that  place,  of  the  city,  and  country  about  it,  ibid. 

Avanias,  introduction  to  the  history  of  them,  ii.  420.  1st. 
About  the  audience  of  the  ambassador,  ii.  433.  2nd.  Upon 
Mr.  John  Ashby,  merchant,  in  Smyrna,  ii.  438.  3d.  Upon 
account  of  the  new  lion  dollars  brought  to  Aleppo,  ii. 
442.  4th.  A  seizure  of  Mr.  Pentloe's  estate,  ii.  452. 
5th.  Upon  detaining  the  capitulations,  ii.  463.  6th.  About 
demands  made  by  the  Bashaw  of  Tunis,  ii.  469.  7th.  About 
the  custom  of  silk  outwards,  iii.  5. 

Authority,  of  the  conformity  therein,  that  runs  through  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  all  nations,  iii.  66. 

Aristotle's  Philosophy,  bad  use  made  of  it,  iii.  332. 

Author,  his  design,  iii.  273.  His  end  and  reasons  for  it,  iii.  274. 
His  method  in  it,  ibid. 

B. 

Barometer,  an  experiment  made  about  it  in  Constantinople 

and  England,  iii.  204. 

Besastein,  a  place  so  called  in  Constantinople,  iii.  104. 
Broadgate,  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Smyrna,  some  account 

of  him,  ii.  355. 
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Butler,  Sir  Nicholas,  character  of  him,  iii.  132. 

Butler,  of  a  butler  Sir  Dudley  had  in  his  house,  whom  he 

cured  of  being  an  astrologer,  iii.  212. 
Barrow,  Dr.,  iii.  319.     Time  he  spent  in  finding  an  arc  of  a 

circle  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  iii.  334. 
Blemwell,  Mr.,  what  sort  of  painter  he  was,  iii.  280. 
Booksellers,  of  them  and  their  trade,  iii.  293. 
Breakfast,  order  about  it  established  once  at  Lambeth-House, 

iii.  310. 

C. 

Cann,  Sir  Robert,  against  the  match  of  his  daughter  with  Sir 

Dudley  North,  iii.  119.     Came  in  at  last,  iii.  120.     Sent  to 

the  Tower,  iii.  137.     Concerned  in  kidnapping  at  Bristol, 

iii.  138.     Cleared  of  that  and  forgiven  by  Jeffries,  iii.  139. 

Died  shortly  after,  and  how,  iii.  140. 
Cape,  of  that  called  the  North  Cape,  ii.  304. 
Capitulations,  account  of  the  renewal  of  them  at  Adrianople, 

by  Sir  John  Finch,  iii.  14. 
Cara  Mustapha,  account  of  some  passages  at  Constantinople 

since  the  cutting  off  of  him,  iii.  12. 

Cares,  long  care  attended  with  success  turns  to  habit,  iii.  288. 
Carnival,  of  the  sports  used  at  that  time,  ii.  326. 
Carpenter,  few  tools  the  Turkish  carpenters  use,  iii.  44. 
Charles  II.,  his  discourse  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  about 

Winchester-House,  iii.  157. 
Child,  strange  education  of  one  in  Peru,  iii.  75. 
Church,  St.  Paul's,  why  the  great  arches  of  the  floor,  there, 

fell  down  twice,  iii.  210. 
Cimici,  what,  troublesome  in  Spain,  iii.  92. 
Closeting,   the   manner   of  it  as    it    was  practised   by  King 

James  II.,  iii.  180. 
Coffee,  drunk  much,  but  no  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople, 

iii.    105.      What   Coffee-houses   were  in  Cambridge,   in 

Doctor  North's  time,  iii.  309. 
Colt,  Mr  Dutton,  his  motion  at  the  committee  of  Commons, 

iii.  191. 

Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  short  account  of  them,  iii.  144. 
Committee,  appointed    after  the  Revolution  to  inspect    the 

abuses  crept  into  the  Customs,  iii.  142. 

Commons,  committee  of,  differ  about  asking  questions, iii.  190. 
Company,  Turkey,  of  their   design    to  interdict   trade  with 

Turkey,  iii.  151. 
Convent,  of  a  small  one  of  friars  in  Pera,  iii.  45. 
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Cork,  of  the  cork  tree,  ii.  324 

Criminals,  none  of  those  punished  that  had  a  hand  in  the 
crimes  which  brought  on  the  Revolution,  iii.  1 84. 

Charles  II.,  his  approbation  of  the  Doctor's  sermon  at  New- 
market, iii.  311. 


D. 

Denise,  insolent  behaviour  of  one  to  a  great  man,  ii.  407. 

Of  some  that  the  merchants  rode  over,  iii.  60. 
Divers,  of  the  governors  of  them,  and  how  they  do  justice, 

iii.  69. 

Dogs,  of  those  that  are  in  Turkey,  ii.  353. 
Duncomb,  Mr.  Charles,  who,  iii.  136. 
Dutch,  heavy  sailors,  ii.  342. 
Duport,  Dr.,  of  his  poem  upon  Dr.  North's  being  made  Greek 

Professor,  iii.  322.     Some  account  of  him,  ibid. 

E. 

Earthquake,  of  one  in  the  air,  ii.  357.     Experiment  proving 

the  same,  ii.   358.     Of  true  earthquakes   and  volcanoes, 

ii.  359. 
Eastern,  why  the  eastern  people  write  from  right  to  left, 

ii.  374. 

Effendi,  kept  by  the  factory,  and  why,  ii-  374. 
Estates,  after  death,  well  secured  in  Turkey,  ii.  396.     How 

disposed  of  after  death,  ibid. 
Experience,  reflection  upon  getting  it  early,  ii.  298. 

F. 

Faction,  they   endeavoured  to  prevent  Sir  Dudley  North's 

match,  iii.  116. 

Family,  and  education,  some  thoughts  upon  them,  iii.  279. 
Fell,  Dr.,  dean  of  Christ  church   in  Oxford,  short  character 

of  him,  iii.  318. 

Fishing,  manner  of  fishing  in  the  Hellespont,  iii.  71. 
Florence,  of  that  city  and  the  buildings  there,  ii.  332.    Of  the 

rich  chapel  there,  ii.  334.     Of  the  houses  and  waterworks, 

ii.  337- 
Fowl,  of  those  called  diving  fowl,  ii.  307. 
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G. 

Governors,  in  Turkey,  tyrants  and  yet  slaves,  ii.  846.     Of 

Turkish  government,  ibid. 
Greeks,  state  of  them,  ii.  345.     Freedoms  in  their  religion, 

ibid.     How   they  got  possession  of   the   holy  sepulchre, 

iii.  16. 
Guy,  Mr.  Henry,  who,  iii.  136. 

H. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  some  account  of  him,  iii.  304. 

Hat  ton,  Lord,  some  account  of  him,  iii.  313. 

Hatton,  the  young  Lord,  his  piety  towards  his  mother  and 

family,  iii.  314.     His  providential  reward  for  it,  iii.  315. 
Hedges,  Mr.,  who,  ii.  369. 
House,  of  a  celebrated  house   or  ragion  in    Constantinople, 

ii.  369.     Very  much  out  of  order,  ii.  370.     Of  covering 

houses  with  lead  laid  upon  loam,  iii.  42. 

J. 

Jacopo,  St.,  of  a  devotion  paid  at   a  place  so   called  by  the 

people  of  Leghorn,  ii.  329. 
Jesuits,  their  practice  when  any  great  work  is  to  be  published 

by  their  body,  iii.  341. 
Jews,  of  those  at  Constantinople,  iii.  51. 
Jezzo,   the  use  of  that  in  shell   work  amongst  the  Turks,  iii. 

68.     Frames  of  glass  for  windows  made  of  jezzo,  ibid, 
Joy,  great  effects  of  sudden  joy,  iii.  95. 

Judges,  of  them,  and  the  trade  they  drive  in  Turkey,  ii.  376. 
Justice,  criminal,  how  severe  in  Turkey,  ii.  393. 

L. 

Laitderdale,  Duke  of,  why  he  frequented  Newmarket,  iii.  327. 
Accepted  of  an  entertainment  at  Cambridge,  ibid.  An- 
swered the  public  orator  in  Latin,  iii.  328. 

Law,  nature  of  the  Turkish  Law,  ii.  384.  Something  like 
our  common  law,  ii.  385.  No  process,  ii.  386.  Answers 
made  in  person,  ii.  387.  No  contrary  witness  to  the 
same  fact,  ii.  388.  No  appeals,  ii.  389.  Exquisite  des- 
patch, ii.  391.  Objection  to  it  answered,  ii.  392. 

Lectures,  public,  the  Doctor's  opinion  of  them,  iii.  309. 

Leghorn,  of  the  buildings  there,  ii.  320.  Of  the  mole  there, 
ii.  324.  Of  the  carnival  as  it  was  celebrated  there,  ii. 
326.  Of  their  women,  ibid.  Fond  of  English  things,  ii. 
329.  Of  the  country  between  Leghorn  and  Florence,  and 
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their  husbandry,  ii.   331.     The  gentry  retailers  of  wine, 

&c.,  ii.  332. 

Library,  occasion  of  building  that  of  Trinity  College,  iii.  365. 
Loan,  of  loans  to  great  men  in  Turkey,  ii.  409. 
Lucca,  of  that  city,  ii.  326.     Of  the  calcia  there,  ibid. 

M. 

Mastership,  of  Trinity  College,  the  burthen  of  it  to  the  Doc- 
tor, and  why,  iii.  320. 

Messina,  of  the  feast  of  Madonna  de  le  Littore  there,  ii.  339. 

Mingrelia,  of  the  ambassador  of  that  nation,  iii.  36. 

Misteria,  of  a  privilege  so  called,  iii.  9. 

Money,  of  that  sort  which  is  most  used  in  Turkey,  ii.  442. 
The  project  about  conventicling  money,  iii.  128.  Feudal 
court  about  the  money  arising  from  the  duty  of  excise  and 
hearth  money,  iii.  148.  Clipped  money  reformed  the  worst 
way,  iii.  171.  Enquiry  into  the  levying  money  without 
law  by  King  James  II.,  laid  aside  by  the  faction,  and  why, 
iii.  196, 

Music,  reflection  upon  the  pleasures  of  it,  iii-  298. 

N. 

Na-cy,  Sir  Dudley  North's  opinion  of  it,  and  the  then  ma- 
nagement, iii.  154. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  obliged  to  Dr.  Barrow,  how,  iii.  334. 

Non  obstantes,  and  regulations,  some  account  of  them,  iii. 
179. 

North,  Mr.  Mountagu,  called  from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople, 
ii.  401.  Fell  ill  of  the  plague,  iii.  48.  Of  the  sore  he  Jiad  in 
his  arm  after  the  plague,  iii.  50.  Imprisoned  in  France, 
and  why,  iii.  217. 

North,  Lady,  Sir  Dudley's  mother,  her  incomparable  piety 
and  affection  for  her  children,  ii.  291. 

North,  Lady,  Sir  Dudley's  wife,  prosecuted  for  conventicling 
money  after  the  revolution,  iii.  130.  Some  notes  upon 
that  prosecution,  iii.  131. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  parentage  and  name,  ii.  289.  How 
his  name  came  into  the  family,  ibid.  Forward  and  beauti- 
ful when  a  child,  ii.  290.  Stole  by  a  beggar  in  London, 
ibid.  Had  the  plague  and  recovered,  ii.  291.  Put  to 
Bury  School,  ibid.  But  an  indifferent  scholar,  ii.  292.  Ill 
used  by  his  master,  ibid.  Early  disposition  to  merchan- 
dise, ibid.  Placed  at  a  writing-school,  ii.  293.  Escaped 
2  E  2 
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ruin    there,   how,  ibid.      Lover  of  cockfighting,  ii.  294. 
Desperate  swimmer,  ibid.     How  he  shot  London  bridge, 
ii.  295.     His  bold  adventures  in  that  exercise,  ibid.     Bad 
expedients  he  used  to  get  money,  ii.   296.      Desperately 
in  debt,  and  how  relieved,  ii.  297.     Bound  to  a  Turkey 
merchant,  ii.  299.     Sent  supercargo  to  Archangel,  ii.  300. 
Account  of  his  voyage  thither,  from  his  own  pen,  ii.  301. 
His  departure  and  sea-sickness,  ii.  302.     Was  refused  any 
instruction   by  the   seamen,   ii.  305.      Met  with  a  great 
storm  in  their  voyage  from  Archangel  to  Leghorn,  ii.  315. 
Performed  quarantine   at    Alicant,   ii.  317.       The    like 
strictly  at  Leghorn,  ii.  319.       Variety  of  passengers  in 
their  ship,  ii.  341.     His    mercantile  stock  and  factorage 
but  small,  ii.  349.     Lived  thriftily  abroad,  and  why,  ii.  350. 
Hunted  upon  an  ass,  ii.  352.     His  character  and  conduct 
at  Smyrna,  ii.  354.     Recovered  a  Smyrna  fever,  ii.  361. 
Difference  he  had  with  his  master,  and  came  to  England, 
and  why,  ibid.  Hardships  in  his  voyage  back  to  Italy,  ii.  363. 
Agreed   with   his   master,  and   went   out   again,  ii.  365. 
Doubtful  of  his  condition,  ii.  364.      Excursion  to  Venice, 
ii.  366.     Removed  to  Constantinople,  ii.  367.     Saying  of 
his,  ibid.     Took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  factory  at 
Constantinople,  ii.  369.    Began  the  accounts  anew,  ii.  370. 
Immense  pains  in  getting  in  debts,  ii.  371.      Managed 
above  five  hundred  law-suits,  ii.  372.     Acquired  the  Turk- 
ish speech  and  writing,  ii.  373.    His  friendship  with  a  cadi, 
ii.  375.   Got  some  debts  by  threatening  to  require  them  in 
another  world,  ii.  881.  Helped  a  judge  through  a  difficult 
cause,  ii.  382.     Accused  before  a  cadi,  but  escaped,  ibid. 
Trouble  from  his  partner  Mr.  Palmer,  ii.  397.   Broke  with 
him,  and  why,  ii.  399.     Accounted  to  England  and  re- 
tired, ii.  400.     Called  his  brother  Mountagu  from  Aleppo, 
ii.  401.     Business  returned  soon,  ii.  402.     Chose  treasu- 
rer, and  built  conveniences,  ibid.     Served  by  a  chiurm  of 
galley  slaves,  ii.  404.      After  his  buildings   finished,  he 
sold  his  house,  ii.  405,     His  way  of  living  there,  ii.  406. 
His  conversation  with  a  bey  of  a  galley,  ii.  411.     An  ad- 
venture he  had  with  some  bad  cloth  he  sold  to  Bobahassan, 
ii.  412.     Almost  lamed  once  with  sitting  cross-legged,  ii. 
413.     Cured  himself  of  two  wens  on  his  knees,  ii.  414. 
Cures  he  made  upon  himself  by  way  of  diet,  ii.  415.     His 
show  audience  before  the  grand  signer,  ii.  417.     His  ad- 
dress  and  security   against  knaves,  ii.  418.     His  great 
bias  to  truth,  ii.  419.     Of  his  relation  of  the  Avanias,  ii. 
420.     Opposed  the  ambassador  about  levying  money,  ii. 
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42£.  Account  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  minister  of  the 
grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's  at  Constantinople,  ii.  425.  A 
repulse  he  met  with  in  buying  a  horse,  ii.  426.  How  well 
he  understood  the  genius  of  the  Turks,  ii.  427.  His 
thought  of  being  ambassador,  iii.  34.  The  great  concern 
he  had  in  the  audience,  iii.  38.  Made  a  plan  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  he  afterwards  lost,  iii.  40.  His  good  na- 
ture to  merchants  newly  come,  iii.  47.  His  adventure 
with  a  grave-digger,  iii.  49.  Escape  he  had  from  a  super- 
stitious rabble,  iii.  54.  His  way  of  shifting  off  discourse 
about  religion,  iii.  58.  Took  a  just  view  of  the  seraglio, 
iii.  73.  Character  of  him  while  abroad,  iih  74.  Prepa- 
ration to  come  away,  ibid.  Stopped  at  Smyrna,  iii.  77. 
Voyage  from  thence,  iii.  78.  Sailed  to  Alicant,  iii.  91. 
Passage  over  land  to  Cadiz,  iii.  92.  Diverted  himself 
with  marine  experiments,  iii.  93.  Wore  his  garb  for  some 
days  after  he  came  over,  iii.  95.  Cured  his  sleeping  out 
of  time,  how,  iii.  96.  Made  a  visit  to  his  mother,  iii.  98. 
Acted  for  her  executor,  ibid.  Settled  in  London,  iii.  101. 
Disliked  paying  and  receiving  by  bankers,  iii.  102.  Bought 
stock,  and  made  a  director  of  the  African  company,  iii. 
106.  Inflexible  against  knaves,  iii.  107.  In  danger  of 
his  life  from  his  resoluteness,  ibid.  Recommended  by  the 
lord  keeper  to  the  Lord  Rochester,  iii.  109.  Paid  no 
regard  to  the  means  used  to  divert  him  from  holding  she- 
riff, iii.  113.  Summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of 
aldermen,  and  sworn  sheriff,  iii.  117.  Applied  to  feasting 
the  companies,  as  usual,  iii.  122.  Troubled  about  the 
executions  during  his  year,  iii.  124.  Chosen  alderman, 
and  acted  as  justice  of  the  peace,  iii.  125.  His  behaviour 
in  that  capacity,  iii.  126.  His  dealing  in  conventicling 
cases,  iii.  127.  Paid  his  money  into  the  exchequer,  iii. 
128.  Placed  in  the  customs,  131.  Took  a  great  house 
in  a  bad  situation,  iii.  134.  His  way  of  living  there, 
ibid.  His  behaviour  in  the  customs,  iii.  141.  Railed 
at  by  smugglers,  ibid.  Inexorable  in  cases  of  fraud, 
iii.  145.  Troubled  with  hard  questions  from  the  trea- 
sury, iii.  146.  Answered  them,  how,  ibid.  Proved  that 
the  farmers  of  the  duties  of  excise,  and  hearths,  falsi- 
fied their  accounts,  iii.  149.  Discovered  the  Turkey 
Company's  design  to  interdict  trade,  iii.  151.  His  answer 
to  those  that  reflected  on  this  discovery  in  the  Turkey 
court,  iii.  153.  Made  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  ibid. 
Put  into  the  customs  again  by  King  James  II.,  iii.  158t 
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Chose  member  for  Banbury,  iii.  159.  Managed  for  the 
crown  in  parliament,  iii.  160.  Proposed  a  tax  upon 
sugars  and  tobacco,  iii.  161.  Baffled  the  traders  at  my 
Lord  Rochester's  house  about  the  tax,  iii.  163.  Car- 
ried through  with  much  trouble,  iii.  164.  Advised  the 
way  to  make  the  accounts,  iii.  165.  Against  the  coinage 
bill,  and  why,  iii.  166.  Scandalised  at  clipped  money, 
and  the  reason,  iii.  168.  Published  a  pamphlet  about  it, 
iii.  170.  Scandalised  at  the  laws  for  the  poor,  iii.  173. 
Undertakes  the  care  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  children  and 
their  estates,  after  his  lordship's  death,  iii.  174.  Dedi- 
cates one  room  in  his  house  to  that  trust,  iii.  175.  Kept 
the  accounts  mercantilely,  ibid.  Applied  to  purchasing 
estates,  iii.  177.  Closeted  by  the  King,  iii.  180.  Threat- 
ened from  Holland,  iii.  182.  The  like  from  Exeter,  iii. 
183.  Stayed  behind  when  others  ran  away,  ibid.  Left  out 
of  the  new  commission  of  the  customs,  iii.  185.  Reduced 
to  a  mere  merchant,  iii.  186.  Left  off  trading,  why,  ibid. 
Examined  before  the  committee  of  Lords,  and  also  before 
that  of  the  Commons,  iii.  188.  Escaped  a  snare  laid  for 
him  by  means  of  his  eldest  brother,  iii.  194.  Refused  to 
assist  his  brother  in-law  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  when  con- 
trary to  his  duty,  iii.  197.  Turned  a  near  relation  out  of 
a  place,  notwithstanding  the  importunity  of  another  re- 
lation, and  why,  iii.  199.  Refused  to  pay  Mr.  Foley  a 
postponed  debt  of  the  navy,  iii.  200.  Reduced  to  a  pri- 
vate state,  and  how,  iii.  201.  Spoiled  a  project  of  seal- 
ing beams,  iii.  202.  Detested  all  projects,  and  derided 
divers  of  them,  iii.  203.  Laughed  at  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth about  a  copper  mine  in  America,  ibid.  The  like 
about  a  sough,  or  drain  to  a  lead  mine  near  Wales,  ibid. 
Loved  sights,  and  afraid  of  being  turned  out  of  public 
places,  iii.  205.  Ventured  high  in  the  Monument  and 
Bow  steeple,  iii.  207.  Great  lover  of  building,  and 
some  observations  of  his  in  that  way,  iii.  208.  Would 
have  been  glad  to  build,  and  liked  surveying,  209.  His 
manner  of  living,  ibid.  His  private  diversion,  and  great 
care  of  his  children,  iii.  213.  How  he  supplied  his  house 
with  vinegar,  iii.  214.  Lrved  travelling,  ibid.  His  resi- 
dence in  summer,  where,  ibid.  Manual  exercises,  iii.  215. 
Could  not  get  his  brother  Mountagu  released  out  of  prison, 
why,  iii.  217.  Pursues  his  mechanic  exercises,  iii.  219. 
Liked  no  diversion  that  did  not  admit  of  sitting,  iii.  220. 
Escaped  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  a  cunning  principal,  iii.  221. 
Ill  used  by  the  Turkey  company,  ibid.  Concerned  in  but 
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one  law-suit,  iii.  223.  Discourse  of  his  with  lady  Dacres, 
when  his  brother  decreed  against  him  in  a  law-suit,  ibid. 
Escaped  a  bad  wound,  and  how,  iii.  224.  The  worst 
of  him  and  his  morals,  iii.  225.  His  constitution  and 
temper  of  body,  iii.  226.  How  cured  of  a  great  griping, 
ibid.  Came  to  live  with  his  brother  in  Covent  Garden, 
iii.  227.  Journey  to  Bristol,  and  upon  his  return  taken 
ill  with  a  great  cold,  iii.  228.  His  last  sickness  and  be- 
haviour under  it :  his  final  departure,  iii.  230.  Interred 
in  Covent  Garden  church,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Glemham  in  Suffolk,  iii.  231. 

North,  Dr.  his  parentele  and  relation,  iii.  276.  His  tempe- 
rature of  body  and  mind,  ibid.  Where  and  when  at  school, 
iii.  277.  Of  his  picture  in  his  cavalier's  cloak,  iii.  280. 
Perfect  school  scholar,  iii.  282.  Had  lectures  in  logic 
from  his  father  before  he  went  to  school,  iii.  283.  Ad- 
mitted fellow-commoner  of  Jesus'  College  in  Cambridge, 
ibid.  His  behaviour  there,  iii.  284.  His  studies,  how  di- 
rected, ibid.  His  natural  infirmity,  what,  iii.  285.  Con- 
quered his  own  fear  once,  and  how,  iii.  286.  His  moral  re- 
flections and  strict  conduct  of  his  fortunes,  iii.  287.  His  cares 
continued  after  the  cause  ceased,  iii.  288.  Made  fellow  of 
the  college,  iii.  289.  Advances  he  made  towards  a  library, 
iii.  290.  His  opinion  of  books  in  general,  iii.  291.  Industry 
in  collecting,  iii.  292.  How  he  read  his  authors,  iii.  295. 
Applied  to  the  tongues,  ibid.  How  he  employed  short  in- 
tervals, ibid.  Made  even  his  conversation  instructive,  iii.  296. 
Empty  discourse  and  pastime,  not  to  his  taste,  ibid.  At- 
tempted music  upon  the  organ,  but  made  no  advance,  iii. 
297.  How  he  came  to  leave  it  off,  iii.  298.  Diverted 
himself  with  feeding  spiders  in  glass  bottles,  ibid.  Witty 
in  company,  but  rigidly  sober,  iii.  301.  Affected  conver- 
•  sation  with  foreigners  and  virtuosi,  ibid.  Left  the  com- 
mon room,  and  passed  his  evenings  in  private  company, 
iii.  302.  Affected  the  company  of  the  young  quality,  and 
why,  iii.  303.  Advanced  his  acquaintance  in  London,  iii. 
304.  Sharp  upon  the  ladies, iii.  305.  Meditated  changing 
his  college,  and  why,  iii.  306.  Preferred  to  a  sinecure  in 
Wales,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ibid.  His  beha- 
viour in  concerns  more  public,  iii.  307.  His  observation 
upon  the  parties  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  his 
time,  iii.  308.  Generally  esteemed,  ibid.  Due  observer 
of  public  lectures,  iii.  309.  His  opinion  of  public  lec- 
tures, ibid.  Kept  chapel,  ibid.  Frequented  no  coffee- 
house, ibid.  Preached  before  King  Charles  II.,  iii.  311. 
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Opinion  the  ladies  had  of  his  sermon,  iii.  312.     Made  his 
father's  chaplain  recant  a  heresy,  ibid.    Of  his  journeyings, 
iii.  313.     Journey  to  his  sinecure,   and  entertainment  in 
Wales,  iii.  316.     The  like  to  Oxford,  and  his  acquaintance 
and  entertainment  there,  iii.   317.     Removed  to  Trinity 
College,  and  why,  iii.  319.     Made  Master  of  that  College, 
when,  iii.   320.     Laboured   in   Greek,   and  made  Greek 
Professor,  iii.   321.     His  sentiments  of  the  usefulness  of 
that  language   to  a  divine,  iii.  322.     Made  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  King  Charles  II.,  iii.  323.     Advice  given  him  by 
an  old  courtier,  ibid.     Dealt  as  a  confessor  to  some  about 
the  court,  iii.  324.     His  observation  upon  those  that  fre- 
quented the  court,  ibid.     Made  prebend  of  Westminster, 
iii.  325.     Accepted  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  ibid.     How  he  first  came  acquainted  with  the 
Duke,  iii.  326.     Made  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  his  presence, 
iii.  327.     Of  his  studies,  iii.  329.     His  opinion  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  iii.  330.     What  books  he  published,  ibid. 
His  writings,  especially  Greek,  fair  and  orderly,  iii.  333. 
Entered  but  a  little  way  into  the  mathematics,  ibid.     How 
he  came  not  to  like  them,  ibid.      Advice  he  gave  his  pupil 
touching  mathematics,  iii.  334.     Master  of  the,  then,  new 
philosophy,  iii.  33.5.     Loved  to  moderate  in  disputes,  ibid. 
What  subjects  he  intended  to  pursue  particularly,  iii.  337. 
Complained  of  the  drudgery  of  composing,  iii.  340.     Had 
no  assistance,  and  suffered  by  his  slowness,  iii.  341.     Sur- 
prised by  a  fatal  sickness ;  and  ordered  ail  his  MSS.  to  be 
burnt,  iii.  342.     Of  a  small  note-book  that  escaped,  iii. 
343.     Some  account  of  his  notions  out  of  it,  ibid.     Some 
singularities  in  his  humour,  iii.  348.     Never  would  com- 
municate any  of  his  designs,  ibid.     Perpetually  thoughtful 
and  very  diffident,  iii.  349.     Never  would  have  his  picture 
drawn,  ibid.     Florid  visage,  but  weak  constitution,  ibid. 
Inclined  to  the  gravel,  and  addicted  to  forebode  extremi- 
ties, iii.  350.     His  great  cares  in  small  matters,  owing  to 
his  constitution,  iii.  351.     His  continual  art  and  endea- 
vours to  mend  himself,  iii.  353.  Lover  of  raillery,  ibid.  His 
religious  and  moral  character,  iii.  354.     Would  not  accept 
of  an  organ  from  Sir  John  Cuts,  and  why,  iii.  355.    Averse 
to  ridiculing  any  religion,  ibid.     Averse  to  faction,  and  pre- 
ferred absolute  monarchy  to  pure  democracy,  iii.  356.    His 
rigid  course  of  life  whilst  master  of  Trinity  College,  iii.  358. 
His  solicitude  about  elections  of  fellows,  iii.  360.     How  he 
obviated  mandates,  iii.  362.  Thought  over-rigorous,  and  so 
became  unpopular,  and  was  affronted,  iii.  363.    Of  the  dif- 
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ferences  between  him  and  his  seniors,  iii.  366.  Of  a  par- 
ticular affront  put  upon  him  by  one  of  them,  iii.  368.  Dis- 
abled by  weakness,  ibid.  His  tragical  speech  about  his 
funeral,  ibid.  His  severities  to  himself  increased,  iii.  369. 
Did  not  care  to  give  reasons  for  his  actions,  iii.  370.  Af- 
flicted with  rheums  and  the  swelling  of  the  uvula,  ibid. 
Remedies  prescribed  for  that,  iii.  372.  Reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  went  to  London,  iii.  373.  Wonderfully  recovered 
there,  and  how,  iii.  374.  Fell  into  an  apoplectic  fit,  whilst 
admonishing  two  scholars,  iii.  375.  Management  of  him 
by  the  Cambridge  physicians,  iii.  376.  Effect  of  his  sleep- 
ing, which  the  Lady  North  ordered  against  the  advice  of 
the  physicians,  iii.  378.  Left  in  a  dead  palsy,  and  his  no- 
tions, ibid.  His  mind  turned  wholly  to  levities,  iii.  380. 
These  continued  some  time  after  he  left  his  bed,  iii.  381. 
His  apoplexy  followed  by  epileptic  fits,  iii.  382.  His  re- 
ligion not  diminished  during  all  his  weakness,  iii.  383. 
His  judgment  recovered  strength  as  his  weakness  in- 
creased, iii.  384.  His  attempts  to  preach  stopped  by  fits, 
iii.  386.  Wine  a  relief  against  his  fits,  iii.  387.  Charity 
and  devotion  constant,  ibid.  His  death  and  epitaph,  and 
why  no  more,  iii.  389.  Marriage  might  have  done  him 
service,  and  why,  ibid.  Saying  of  his  at  a  christening  of 
his  best  brother's,  ibid.  His  integrity  whole  and  unim- 
peached  to  the  last,  iii.  390. 

O. 

Oates,  Titus,  his  disappointment  at  Sir  Dudley  North's  escap- 
ing scot-free,  iii.  192. 

Orders,  holy,  observation  on  the  inducements  towards  enter- 
ing into  them,  iii.  284. 

P. 

Palmer,  Mr.,  who,  ii.  397. 

Parliament,  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  former  reigns, 

iii.  187. 

Petrification,  of  common  petrification,  ii.  348. 
Pipes,  for  tobacco,    a  particular  way  of    making  them  in 

Turkey,  iii.  71. 
Pisa,  of  that  town,  ii.  320.     Of  the  Givoco  di  Ponte  there,  ii. 

321.     Of  the  Leaning  Tower,  ii.  322. 
Plot,  Popish,  belief  of  it  among  the  merchants  abroad,  iii. 

110. 
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Proverb,  a  particular  one  among  the  merchants,  ii.  371.    The 

world  is  a  tail,  &c.,  a  story  relating  to  it,  iii.  61. 
Public,  state  of  it  when  Sir  Dudley  came  over,  iii.  112. 

Q. 

.. 
Quaker,  of  one  that  came  to  Constantinople,  iii.  36. 

R. 

Reading  over,  the  use  of  it  in  Turkey,  ii.  56. 

Religion,  danger  of  talking  about  it  with  the  Turks,  iii.  57. 

Rochester,  Lord,  his  resentment  of  a  discovery  made  by  Sir 
Dudley  North,  iii.  151.  Made  lord  high  treasurer,  iii.  158. 

Russians,  traffic  our  seamen  drove  with  them  when  Sir  Dudley 
North  arrived  near  Archangel,  ii.  306.  Soldiers  of  that 
nation  came  aboard  the  English,  ii.  308.  Of  their  natives, 
their  hot-houses  and  women,  ii.  310.  Of  their  supersti- 
tions, ii.  311.  General  character  of  them,  ibid.  How 
they  manage  their  corn,  ii.  312.  Of  their  religion  and 
monasteries,  ibid.  Their  manner  of  work  and  building, 
ii.  313.  The  manner  of  their  baths,  ibid. 

S. 

Saying,  of  a  gentleman  that  parted  with  his  wife  upon  the  score 
of  cuckoldom,  iii.  120.  Of  a  philosopher  to  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
220.  Of  a  surgeon  who  made  a  quick  cure  of  a  wound  in 
the  leg  of  one  of  Sir  Dudley  North's  servants,  iii.  225. 

School,  story  of  one  that  could  not  understand  homogene  and 
heterogene,  iii.  283. 

School,  of  the  discipline  of  Bury  school  in  Dr.  North's  time, 
ibid. 

Scot,  Mr.,  a  bookseller,  some  account  of  him,  iii.  290. 

Sea,  state  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  ii.  307. 

Seaman,  of  the  life  a  seaman  leads,  ii.  305. 

Seraglio,  manner  of  dealing  with  the  people  of  it,  ii.  408. 

Slaies,  of  the  condition  of  those  in  Turkey,  iii.  62.  Of  two 
that  he  brought  home  with  him,  iii.  64. 

Smyrna,  of  that  bay,  and  the  embatty  there,  ii.  343.  The 
effects  of  the  air  there  upon  things  at  a  distance,  ibid.  Of 
the  Greeks  in  that  country,  ibid.  Of  the  houses  and  an- 
tiquities thereabouts,  ii.  347. 

Speech,  in  Asia,  figurate,  iii.  60. 

Spiders,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  how  they  cast  their  skin, 
iii.  299. 
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Stephens,  Dr.,  master  of  Bury  school,  some  account  of  him, 
ii.  291.  iii.  277.  Some  observations  upon  those  gentle- 
men whom  he  clothed  in  Cavalier  cloaks,  iii.  280. 

Stone,  of  some  excrescences  found  growing  out  of  stones. 
ii.  325. 

Strombolo,  of  the  burning  mountain  of  that  name,  ii.  339. 

T. 

Tar,  process  of  making  it,  ii.  312. 

Tax,  upon  sugar  and  tobacco,  what  opposition  it  met  with, 
iii.  161. 

Tunis,  account  of,  iii.  78. 

Turks,  how  amazed  at  hounds,  ii.  353.  Of  their  constitu- 
tion, ii.  427.  Notion  they  have  of  an  ambassador,  iii. 
35.  Notion  they  have  of  what  we  call  curiosity,  iii.  39. 
Their  way  of  building  houses  with  wood,  iii.  43.  Some 
houses  built  there  with  sun-burnt  bricks,  iii.  44.  Do  not 
build  pompous  houses,  and  why,  ibid.  Why  the  face  of  that 
empire  looks  wretched,  iii.  45.  They  think  that  angels  go- 
vern the  plague,  iii.  55.  Their  opinion  of  men  being  alive 
in  their  graves,  iii.  57.  Some  fondnesses  of  the  most 
simple  of  them,  ibid.  Why  they  endeavour  to  make  pro- 
selytes, iii.  58.  A  Turk  convinced  against  fatalism,  how, 
iii.  61.  Parable  to  show  their  tyrannous  disposition,  iii.  65. 
Difficult  to  know  Turkey  well,  iii.  72. 

Tuscany,  grand  duke  of,  his  manner  of  hunting,  ii.  323.  His 
care  of  the  game,  ii.  324.  Of  his  gallery  and  curiosities, 
ii.  335.  Character  of  a  minister  of  his  at  Constantinople, 
ii.  424.  - 

V.       , 

Vizier,  of  one  that  repulsed  a  man  that  came   to   complain, 

iii.  66. 
Vow,  particular  kind  made  by  a  charitable  man  in  Turkey, 

iii.  106. 

W. 

Water,  of  a  device  for  lifting  it,  iii.  67. 

Williams,  Sir  William,   his  motion  at  the  committee  of  the 

Commons,  iii.  191. 
Winds,  uncertainty  of  them,  near  the  shore  between  Leghorn 

and  Corsica,  ii.  318.     Of  the  winds  in  the  Archipelago, 

ii.  341. 
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Witness,  the  use  of  false  witnesses  in  Turkey,  ii.  378.  Use 
the  French  made  of  a  false  witness,  ii.  380. 

Weakness,  of  body,  hath  nothing  to  do  with  good-will,  iii.  267. 

Westminster,  of  that  chapter  and  collegiate  church,  iii.  306, 
325. 

Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  saying  of  his,  when  Dr.  North  came  to 
be  admitted  into  a  North  fellowship,  iii.  289.  Another  say- 
ing of  his,  ibid. 

Writers,  of  Lives,  design  of  many  of  them,  iii.  273. 
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